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PREFACE 


Once more America finds herself embroiled in a war 
of independence: a titanic struggle in which she has 
allied herself with those who believe that “man has no 
property in man.” And from the past there emerges a 
voice, strong, clear, and unswerving, which renews the 
resolution that this war must finally determine the po- 
litical, economic, and social equality of all. 

In selecting the three worLs of Paine included in this 
edition, it Was felt that his most controversial, and 
therefore most influential, writings be printed. It is my 
sincere conviction that these essays are productive of the 
kind of thinking upon which a free society thrives. 
However much we may disagree with some of his ideas, 
however little we may regard the depth of his thought, 
there can be little disagreement and only the highest 
regard for the nobility of his aims. 

If one were compelled to confine his description of 
Paine to a single word it would certainly be; Independ- 
ence. His actions and his writings were motivated by 
compassion, by affection, by indignation; but the one 
impelling force which stands out like an oak among 
bushes was his independence. From his refusal to ac- 
cept money for his successful productions to his ex- 
tremely unpopular attempt to save 'he life of Louis XVI 
—winch nearly cost him his own head— there is manifest 
that quality which most essentially characterized the 
man. 

vii 
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PREFACE 


Adverting to the essays in this volume, it is not neces- 
sary nor desirable to treat of them at great length. They 
speak very loudly and clearly for themselves. Paine’s 
abhorrence of periphrasis caused him to hew a straight 
line throughout and undoubtedly accounts for the 
numerous epigrams dispersed among his sentences. 
Whether he is engaged in an exegetK al analysis of the 
Scriptures or challenging Burke’s defamation of the 
French Revolution, his meaning is always plain and 
never involved. His was the true pamphleteering style: 
terse, belligerent, and to the point. Moreover, the titles, 
“Common Sense,’’ “Rights ot Man,” “Age of Reason,’’ 
are appropriately indicative of Paine’s unceasing efforts 
to open the eyes of his fellow beings tc the maze of 
superstitions in which they were so greatly entangled. 

“Common Sense’’ is a call to immediate action; a 
summons to end all negotiations and attempts at ap- 
peasement. “Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream,” 
“every quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual.” 
T he time had long been ripe for America to proclaim 
itself a separate entity capable of self-government. “O! 
ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose, not only 
the tyranny, but the tyrant, stand forthl” This stirring 
tract literally propelled America into the Revolution. 

In the “Rights of Man” he attacks the myth of one 
man’s socially inherited superiority to another and ex- 
tends rather the natural law of symbiosis: “The mutual 
dependence and reciprocal interest which man has upon 
man, and all parts of a civilized community upon each 
other, create that great chain of connection which holds 
it together.” Social security, old age pensions, and 
other innovations we believe to be so peculiarly our 
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own, are all prefigured in this blueprint of a good so- 
ciety. Yet it is never pontifical for Paine had the com- 
mon touch. Here the golden rule takes on substance. 

The third work here reproduced is among the most 
stupidly and maliciously maligned of literary products. 
Only those whose bigoted zeal blinds them to the knowl- 
edge that truth may have many facets and more than 
one avenue of approach, could attack him for atheism. 
Despite repeated avowals of his belief in God, of his 
conviction that “Every religion is good that teaches 
man to be good: and I know of none that instructs him 
to be bad,” Paine has suffered cruelly for opinions 
which he did not entertain. The "Age of Reason” is in 
reality a glorification of God and his creation, and a 
condemnation of man’s inordinate pride which tempt' 
him to usurp the place of the Supreme Being. Its pur 
pose is to dispel the illusions concerning the origin and 
authenticity of the Bible. 

The pertinence of the aforenamed works to our own 
troubled times is manifest in almost every alternate par- 
agraph, but I have selected one passage from “Common 
Sense” which is exceptionally germane: . . he hath 

wickedly broken through every moral and human obli- 
gation, trampled nature and conscience beneath his 
feet; and by a steady and constitutional spirit of inso- 
lence and cruelty, procured for himself an universal 
hatred. It is now the interest of America to provide for 
herself.” 


Richard Huett. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following 
pages, are not yet sufficiently fashionable to procure 
them general favor; a long habit of not thinking a thing 
wrong, gives it a superficial appearance of being right, 
and raises at first a formidable outcry in defence of cus- 
tom. But the tumult soon subsides. Time makes more 
converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power is generally the 
means of calling the right of it in question, (and in mat- 
ters too which might never have been thought of, had 
not the sufferers been aggravated into the inquiry,) and 
as the king of England hath undertaken in his own 
right, to support the parliament in what he calls theirs, 
and as the good people of this country are grievously 
oppressed by the combination, they have an undoubted 
privilege to inquire into the pretensions of both, and 
equally to reject the usurpations of either. 

In the following sheets, the author hath studiously 
avoided every thing which is personal among ourselves. 
Compliments as well as censure to individuals make no 
part thereof. The wise and the worthy need not the 
triumph of a pamphlet; and those whose sentiments are 
injudicious or unfriendly, will cease of themselves, un- 
less too much pains is bestowed upon their conversion. 

The cause of America is, in a great measure, the cause 
of all mankind. Many circumstances have, and will 

iii 
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arise, which are not local, but universal, and through 
which the principles of all lovers of mankind are af- 
fected, and in the event of which, their affections are 
interested. The laying a country desolate with fire and 
sword, declaring war against the natural rights of all 
mankind, and extirpating the defenders thereof from 
the face of the earth, is the concc.rn of every man to 
whom nature hath given the power of feeling; of which 
class, regardless of party censure, is 

The Author. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 14 , 1776 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the Origin and Design of Government in 
General, With Concise Remarks on 
THE English Constitution. 

Some writers have so confounded society with govern- 
ment, as to leave little or no distinction between them; 
whereas they are not only different, but have different 
origins. Society is produced by our wants, and govern- 
ment by our wickedness; the former promotes our hap- 
piness positively by uniting our affections, the latter 
negatively by restraining our vices. The one encour- 
ages intercourse, the other creatcst distinctions. The 
first is a patron, the last is a punisher. 

Society in every state is a blessing, but government, 
even in its best state, is but a necessary evil; in its worst 
state an intolerable one; for when we suffer, or are ex- 
posed to the same miseries by a government, which we 
might expect in a country without government, our 
calamity is heightened by reflecting that we furnish the 
means by which we suffer. Government, like dress, is 
the badge of lost innocence; the palaces of kings are 
built upon the ruins of the bowers of paradise. For 
were the impulses of conscience clear, uniform and irre- 
sistibly obeyed, man would need no other lawgiver; but 
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that not being the case, he finds it necessary to surrender 
up a part of his property to furnish means for the pro- 
tection of the rest; and this he is induced to do by the 
same prudence which in every other case advises him 
out of two evils to choose the least. Wherefore, security 
being the true design and end of government, it unan- 
swerably follows that whatever / ■‘rm thereof appears 
most likely to ensure it to us, with the least expence and 
greatest benefit, is preferable to all others. 

In order to gain a clear and just idea of the design 
and end of government, let us suppose a small number 
of persons settled in some sequestered part of the earth, 
unconnected with the rest, they will then represent the 
first peopling of any country, or of the world. In this 
state of natural liberty, society will be their first thought. 
A thousand motives will excite them thereto; the 
strength of one man is so unequal to his wants, and his 
mind so unfitted for perpetual solitude, that he is soon 
obliged to seek assistance and relief of another, who in 
his turn requires the same. Four or five united, would 
be able to raise a tolerable dwelling in the midst of a 
wilderness, but one man might labour out the common 
period of life without accomplishing any thing; when he 
had felled his timber he could not remove it, nor erect 
it after it was removed; hunger in the mean time would 
urge him from his work, and every different want would 
call him a different way. Disease, nay even misfortune, 
would be death, for though neither might be mortal, 
yet either would disable him from living, and reduce 
him to a state in which he might rather be said to perish 
than to die. 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating power, would soon 
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form our newly arrived emigrants into society, the re- 
ciprocal blessings of which, would supercede, and ren- 
der the obligations of law and government unnecessary 
while they remained perfectly just to each other; but as 
nothing but heaven is impregnable to vice, it will un- 
avoidably happen, that in proportion as they surmount 
the first difficulties of emigration, which bound them 
together in a common cause, they will begin to relax in 
their duty and attachment to each other; and this re- 
missness will point out the necessity of establishing some 
form of government to supply the defect of moral 
virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford them a state-house, 
under the branches of which the whole colony may aS' 
semble to deliberate on public matters. It is more than 
probable that their first laws will have the title only of 
Regulations, and be enforced by no other penalty than 
public disesteem. In this first parliament every man by 
natural right will have a seat. 

But as the colony increases, the public concerns Avill 
increase likewise, and the distance at which the mem- 
bers may be separated, will render it too inconvenient 
for all of them to meet on every occasion as at first, 
when their number was small, their habitations near, 
and the public concerns few and trifling. This will 
point out liie convenience of their consenting to leave 
the legislative part to be managed by a select number 
chosen from the whole body, who are supposed to have 
the same concerns at stake \.'hich those have who ap- 
pointed them, and who will act in the same manner as 
the whole body would were they present. If the colony 
continue increasing, it will become necessary to aug- 
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ment the number of representatives, and that the inter- 
est of every part of the colony may be attended to, it 
will be found best to divide the whole into convenient 
parts, each part sending its proper number; and that 
the elected might never form to themselves an interest 
separate from the electors, prudenc^ will point out the 
propriety of having elections often: because as the 
elected might by that means return and mix again with 
the general body of the electors, in a few months, their 
fidelity to the public will be secured by the prudent 
reflection of not making a rod for themselves. And as 
this frequent interchange will establish a common in- 
terest with every part of the community, they will 
mutually and naturally support each other, and on this, 
(not on the unmeaning name, of King,) depends the 
strength of government and the happiness of the gov- 
erned. 

Here, then, is the origin and rise of government; 
namely, a mode rendered necessary by the inability of 
moral virtue to govern the world; here too is the design 
and end of government, viz. freedom and security. And 
however our eyes may be dazzled with show, or our ears 
deceived by sound; however prejudice may warp our 
wills, or interest darken our understanding, the simple 
voice of nature and reason will say, it is right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a 
principle in nature, which no art can overturn, viz. that 
the more simple any thing is, the less. liable it is to be 
disordered; and the easier repaired when disordered; 
and with this maxim in view, I offer a few remarks on 
the so much boasted constitution of England. That it 
was noble for the dark and slavish times in which it was 
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erected, is granted. When the world was overrun with 
tyranny the least remove therefrom was a glorious res- 
cue. But that it is imperfect, subject to convulsions, 
and incapable of producing what it seems to promise is 
easily demonstrated. 

Absolute governments, (though the disgrace of hu- 
man nature,) have this advantage with them that they 
are simple; if the people suffer, they know the head 
from which their suffering springs, know likewise the 
remedy, and are not bewildered by a variety of causes 
and curses. But the constitution of England is so ex- 
ceedingly complex, that the nation may suffer for years 
together without being able to discover in which part 
the fault lies, some will say in one and some in another, 
and every political physician will advise a different 
medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long standing 
prejudices, yet if we will suffer ourselves to examine the 
component parts of the English constitution, we shall 
find them to be the base remains of two ancient tyran- 
nies, compounded with some new republican materials. 

The remains of monarchical tyranny in the 
person of the king. 

Secondly,— The remains of aristocratical tyranny in 
the persons of the peeis. 

Thirdly— The new republican materials, in the per- 
sons of the commons, on whose virtue depends the free- 
dom of England. 

The two first, by being hereditary, are independent of 
the people; wherefore in a constitutional sense they con- 
tribute nothing towards the freedom of the state. 

To say that the constitution of England is a union of 
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three powers, reciprocally checking each other, is far- 
cical, either the words have no meaning, or they are flat 
contradictions. 

To say that the commons is a check upon the king, 
presupposes two things. 

First,— ’Th^t the king is not to be trusted without 
being looked after, or in other words, that a thirst for 
absolute power, is the natural disease of monarchy. 

Secondly .— the commons by being appointed for 
that purpose, are either wiser or more worthy of confi- 
dence than the crown. 

But as the same constitution which gives the com- 
mons a power to check the king by withholding the 
supplies, gives afterwards the king a power to check 
the commons, by empowering him to reject their other 
bills; it again supposes that the king is wiser than those 
whom it has already supposed to be wiser than him. A 
mere absurdity! 

There is something exceedingly ridiculous in the 
composition of monarchy; it first excludes a man from 
the means of information, yet empowers him to act in 
cases where the highest judgment is required. The 
state of a king shuts him from the world, yet the busi- 
ness of a king requires him to know it thoroughly; 
wherefore the different parts, by unnaturally opposing 
and destroying each other, prove the whole character 
to be absurd and useless. 

Some writers have explained the English constitution 
thus; the king, say they, is one, the people another; the 
peers are a house in behalf of the king; the commons 
in behalf of the people; but this hath all the distinctions 
of a house divided against itself; and though the expres- 
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sions be pleasantly arranged, yet when examined they 
appear idle and ambiguous; and it will always happen, 
that the nicest construction that words are capable of, 
when applied to the description of something which 
either cannot exist, or is too incomprehensible to be 
within the compass of description, will be words of 
sound only, and though they may amuse the ear, they 
cannot inform the mind, for this explanation includes 
a previous question, viz. How came the king by a 
power which the people are afraid to trust, and always 
obliged to check? Such a power could not be the gift 
of a wise people, neither can any power, which needs 
checking, be from God; yet the provision, which the 
constitution makes, supposes such a power to exist. 

But the provision is unequal to the task; the means 
either cannot or will not accomplish the end, and the 
whole affair is a felo de se; for as the greater weight will 
always carry up the less, and as all the wheels of a ma- 
chine are put in motion by one, it only remains to know 
which power in the constitution has the most weight, 
for that will govern; and though the others, or a part of 
them, may clog, oi, as the phrase is, check the rapidity 
of its motion, yet so long as they cannot stop it, their 
endeavours will be ineffectual; the first moving power 
will at last have its way, and what it wants in speed is 
supplied by time. 

That the crown is this overbearing part in the English 
constitution needs not be mentioned, and that it de- 
rives its whole consequence merely from being the giver 
of places and pensions is self-evident, wherefore, though 
we have been wise enough to shut and lock a door 
against absolute monarchy, we at the same time have 
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been foolish enough to put the crown in possession of 
the key. 

The prejudice of Englishmen, in favour of their own 
government, by king lords and commons, arises as much 
or more from national pride than reason. Individuals 
are undoubtedly safer in England ti an in some other 
countries, but the will of the king is as much the law 
of the land in Britain as in France, with this difference, 
that instead of proceeding directly from his mouth, it is 
handed to the people under the formidable shape of an 
act of parliament. For the fate of Charles the First hath 
only made kings more subtle— not more just. 

Wherefore, laying aside all national pride and preju- 
dice in favour of modes and forms, the plain truth is 
that it is wholly owing to the constitution of the people, 
and not the constitution of the government that the 
crown is not as oppressive in England as in Turkey. 

An inquiry into the constitutional errors in the Eng- 
lish form of government is at this time highly necessary; 
for as we are never in a proper condition of doing jus- 
tice to others, while we continue under the influence of 
some leading partiality, so neither are we capable of 
doing it to ourselves while we remain fettered by any 
obstinate prejudice. And cis a man, who is attached to 
a prostitute, is unfitted to choose or judge of a wife, so 
any prepossession in favour of a rotten constitution of 
government will disable us from discerning a good one 



CHAPTER II. 


Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succession. 

Mankind being originally equals in the order of crea- 
tion, the equality could only be destroyed by some sub- 
sequent circumstance; the distinctions of rich and poor, 
may in a great measure be accounted for, and that with- 
out having recourse to the harsh ill sounding names of 
avarice and oppression. Oppression is often the conse- 
quence, but seldom or never means of riches; and 
though avarice will preserve a man from being necessi- 
tously poor, it generally makes him too timorous to be 
wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction for which 
no truly natural or religious reason can be assigned, and 
that is the distinction of men into kings and subjects. 
Male and female are the distinctions of nature, good and 
bad, the distinctions of heaven; but how a race of men 
came into the world so exalted above the rest, and dis- 
tinguished like some new species, is worth inquiring 
into, and whether tliey are the means of happiness or of 
misery to mankind. 

In the early ages of the tvorld, according to the scrip- 
ture chronology, there were no kings; the consequence of 
which was there were no wars; it is the pride of kings 
which throws mankind into confusion. Holland, with- 
out a king, hath enjoyed more peace for the last century 
than any of the monarchical governments of Europe. 

9 
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Antiquity favours the same remark; for the quiet and 
rural lives of the first patriarchs have a happy something 
in them, which vanishes when we come to the history of 
Jewish royalty. 

Government by kings was first introduced into the 
world by the Heathens, from whon. the children of 
Israel copied the custom. It was the most prosperous 
invention that was ever set on foot for the promotion of 
Idolatry. The heathen paid divine honours to their 
deceased kings, and the Christian world hath improved 
on the plan by doing the same to their living ones. How 
impious is the title of sacred majesty applied to a worm, 
who in the midst of his splendor is crumbling into dustl 

As the exalting one man so greatly above the rest, can- 
not be justified on the equal rights of nature, so neither 
can it be defended on the authority of Scripture; for the 
will of the Almighty as declared by Gideon, and the 
prophet Samuel, expressly disapproves of government 
by kings. All anti-monarchical parts of Scripture, have 
been very smoothly glossed over in monarchical govern- 
ments, but they undoubtedly merit the attention of 
countries, which have their governments yet to form. 
Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar's, is the 
scripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no support of 
monarchical government, for the Jews at that time were 
without a king, and in a state of vassalage to the 
Romans. 

Near three thousand years passed away from the 
Mosaic account of the creation, till the Jews, under a 
national delusion, requested a king. Till then their 
form of government (except in extraordinary cases, 
where the Almighty interposed) was a kind of republic. 
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administered by a judge and the elders of the tribes. 
Kings they had none, and it was held sinful to acknowl- 
edge any being under that title but the Lord of Hosts. 
And when a man seriously reflects on the idolatrous 
homage which is paid to the persons of kings he need 
not wonder that the Almighty, ever jealous of his honor, 
should disapprove a form of government which so im^ 
piously invades the prerogative of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in scripture as one of the sins oi 
the Jews, for which a curse in reserve is denounced 
against them. The history of that transaction is worth 
attending to. 

The children of Israel being oppressed by the Mid- 
ianites, Gideon marched against them with a small army, 
and victory, through the divine interposition, decided in 
his favor. Tlie Jews, elate with success, and attributing 
it to the generalship of Gideon, proposed making him a 
king, saying, Rule thou over us, thou and thy son, and 
thy son's son. Here was temptation in its fullest extent; 
not a kingdom only, but an hereditary one, but Gideon 
in the piety of his soul replied, I will not rule over 
you, neither shall my son rule over you, THE LORD 
SHALL RULE OVER YOU. Words need not be more 
explicit; Gideon doth not decline the honor, but 
denieth their right to give it; neither doth he compli- 
ment them with invented declarations of his thanks, but 
in the positive style of a Prophet charges them with dis- 
affection to their proper Sovereign, the King of heaven. 

About one hundred years after this, they fell again 
into the same error. The hankering which the Je^vs had 
for the idolatrous customs of the Heathens, is something 
exceedingly unaccountable; but so it was, that laying 
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hold of the misconduct of Samuel’s two sons, who were 
intrusted with some secular concerns, they came in an 
abrupt and clamorous manner to Samuel, saying. Be- 
hold thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways, 
now make us a king to judge us like all the other na- 
tions. And here we cannot but ob.:erve that their mo- 
tives were bad, viz. that they might be like unto other 
nations, i.e. die Heathen, whereas their true glory lay in 
being as much unlike them as possible. But the thing 
displeased Samuel when they said. Give us a king to 
judge us; and Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the 
Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they say unto thee, for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected me, THAT I 
SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. According 
to all the works which they have done since the day that 
I bro't them up out of Egypt, even unto this day; where- 
with they have forsaken me, and served other Gods; so 
do they also unto thee. Now therefore hearken unto 
their voice, howbeit, protest solemnly unto them and 
show them the manner of the king that shall reign over 
them, i.e. not of any particular king, but the general 
manner of the kings of the earth, whom Israel was so 
eagerly copying after. And notwithstanding the great 
distance of time and difference of manners, the charac 
ter is still in fashion. And Samuel told all the words of 
the Lord unto the people, that asked of him a king. 
And he said. This shall be the manner of the king that 
shall reign over you; he will take your sons and appoint 
them for himself, for his chariots, and to be his horse- 
men, and some shall run before his chariots (this descrip- 
tion agrees with the present mode of impressing men) 
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and he will appoint him captains over thousands, and 
captains over pfties, and will set them to ear his ground 
and to reap his harvest, and to make his instruments of 
war, and instruments of his chariots; and he will take 
your daughters to be confectionaries, and to he cooks 
and to be bakers (this describes the expense and luxury 
as well as the oppression of kings) and he will take your 
fields and your olive yards, eveyi the best of them, and 
give them to his servants; and he will take the tenth of 
your seed, and of your vineyards, and give them to his 
officers and to his servants (by which we see that bribery, 
corruption, and favoritism, are the standing vices of 
kings) and he will take the teyith of your men servants, 
and your maid servayits, and your goodliest young men, 
ayid your asses, ayid put them to his work: ayid he will 
take the tenth of your sheep, a,yyd ye shall be his servants, 
and ye shall cry out in that day because of your king 
which ye shall have chosen, AND THE LORD WILL 
NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT DAY. This accounts 
for the continuation of monarchy; neither do the charac- 
ters of the few good kings which have lived since, either 
sanctify the title, or blot out the sinfulness of tlie origin: 
the high encomium given of David takes no notice of 
him officially as a king, but only as a man after God’s 
own heart. Nevertheless the people refused to obey the 
voice of Samuel, and they said, Nay, but we will have a 
king over us, that we may be like all the nations, and 
that our king may judge us, ani go out before us and 
fight our battles. Samuel continued to reason with 
them, but to no purpose; he set before them their in 
gratitude, but all would not avail; and seeing them fully 
bent on their folly, he cried out, I will call unto the 
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Lordj and he shall send thunder and rain (which was 
then a punishment, being in the time of wheat harvest) 
that ye may perceive and see that your wickedness is 
great which ye have done in the sight of the Lord, IN 
ASKING YOU A KING. So Samuel called unto the 
Lord, and the Lord sent thunder and rain that day, and 
all the people greatly feared the Lord and Samuel. And 
all the people said unto Samuel, Pray for thy servants 
unto the Lord thy God that we die not, for WE HAVE 
ADDED UNTO OUR SINS THIS EVIL, TO ASK 
A KING. These portions of scripture are direct and 
positive. They admit of no equivocal construction. 
That the Almighty hath here entered his protest 
against monarchical government is true, or the scrip- 
ture is false. And a man hath good reason to be- 
lieve that there is as much of kingcraft, as priestcraft in 
withholding the scripture from the public in Popish 
countries. For monarchy in every instance is the Popery 
of government. 

To the evil of monarchy we have added that of heredi- 
tary succession; and as the first is a degradation and 
lessening of ourselves, so the second, claimed as a matter 
of right, is an insult and imposition on posterity. For 
all men being originally equals, no one by birth, could 
have a right to set up his own family, in perpetual pref- 
erence to all others for ever, and though himself might 
deserve some decent degree of honors of his contem- 
poraries, yet his descendants might be far too unworthy 
to inherit them. One of the strongest natural proofs of 
the folly of hereditary right in Kings, is that nature 
disapproves it, otherwise she would not so frequently 
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turn it into ridicule, by giving mankind an Ass for a 
Lion. 

Secondly, as no man at first could possess more public 
honors than were bestowed upon him, so the givers of 
those honors could have no power to give away the right 
of posterity, and though they might say “We choose you 
for our head,” they could not, without manifest injus- 
tice to their children, say “that your children and your 
children’s children shall reign over ours for ever. Be- 
cause such an unwise, unjust, unnatural compact might, 
(perhaps) in the next succession put them under the 
government of a rogue, or a fool. Most wise men in 
their private sentiments, have ever treated hereditary 
right with contempt; yet it is one of those evils, which 
when once established is not easily removed; many sub- 
mit from fear, others from superstition, and the more 
powerful part shares, with the king, the plunder of the 
rest. 

This is supposing the present race of kings in the 
world to have had an honourable origin; whereas it is 
more than probable, that could we take off the dark 
covering of antiqtiity, and trace them to their first rise, 
we should find the first of them nothing better than the 
principal ruffian of some restless gang, whose savage 
manners, or pre-eminence in subtilty obtained him the 
title of chief among plunderers; and who by increasing 
in power, and extending his depredations, overawed the 
quiet and defenceless to purchare their safety by fre- 
quent contributions. Yet his electors could have no 
idea of giving hereditary right to his descendants, be- 
cause such a perpetual exclusion of themselves tvas in- 
compatible with the free and unrestrained principles 
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they professed to live by. Wherefore, hereditary suc- 
cession in the early ages of monarchy could not take 
place as a matter of claim, but as something casual or 
complimental; but as few or no records were extant in 
those days, and traditionary history stuffed with fables, 
it was very easy, after the lapse of ^ few generations, to 
trump up some superstitious tale, conveniently timed 
Mahomet like, to cram hereditary rights down the 
throats of the vulgar. Perhaps the disorders which 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, on the decease of a 
leader and the choice of a new one (for elections among 
ruffians could not be very orderly) induced many at 
first to favor hereditary pretensions; by which means 
it happened, as it hath happened since, that what at 
first was submitted to as a convenience, was afterwards 
claimed as a right. 

England, since the conquest, hath known some few 
good monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger 
number of bad ones; yet no man in his senses can say 
that their claim under William the Conqueror is a very 
honorable one. A French bastard landing with an 
armed banditti, and establishing himself king of Eng- 
land against the consent of the natives, is in plain terms 
a very paltry rascally original.— It certainly hath no di- 
vinity in it. However, it is needless to spend much time 
in exposing the folly of hereditary right, if there are 
any so weak as to believe it, let them promiscuously 
worship the ass and the lion, and welcome. I shall 
neither copy their humility, nor disturb their devotion. 

Yet I should be glad to ask how they suppose kings 
came at first? The question admits but of three an- 
swers, viz. either by lot, by election, or by usurpation. 
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If the first king was taken by lot, it establishes a prece- 
dent for the next, which excludes hereditary succession. 
Saul was by lot, yet the succession was not hereditary, 
neither does it appear from that transaction that there 
was any intention it ever should. If the first king of 
any country was by election, that likewise establishes a 
precedent for the next; for to say, that the right of all 
future generations is taken away, by the act of the first 
electors, in their choice not only of a king, but of a 
family of kings for ever, hath no parallel in or out of 
scripture but the doctrine of original sin, which sup- 
poses the free will of all men lost in Adam; and from 
such comparison, and it will admit of no other, heredi- 
tary succession can derive no glory. For as in Adam all 
sinned, and as in the first electors all men obeyed; as 
in the one all mankind were subjected to Satan, and in 
the other to sovereignty; as our innocence was lost in 
the first, and our authority in the last; and as both dis- 
able us from re-assuming some former stale and privi- 
lege, it unanswerably follows that original sin and 
hereditary succession are parallels. Dishonourable 
rank! Inglorious connection! Yet the most subtile 
sophist cannot produce a juster simile. 

As to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to de- 
fend it; and th?t William the Conqueror was an usurper 
is a fact not to be contradicted. The plain truth is, 
that the antiquity of English monarchy will not bear 
looking into. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of 
hereditary succession ^vhich concerns mankind. Divd it 
ensure a race of good and wise men it would have the 
seal of divine authority, but as it opens a door to the 
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foolish, the wicked, and the improper, it hath in it the 
nature of oppression. Men who look upon themselves 
born to reign, and others to obey, soon grow insolent; se- 
lected from the rest of mankind their minds are early 
poisoned by importance; and the world they act in dif- 
fers so materially from the world ai large, that they have 
but little opportunity of knowing its true interests, and 
when they succeed to the government are frequently 
the most ignorant and unfit of any throughout the do- 
minions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary succession is, 
that the throne is subject to be possessed by a minor at 
any age; all which time the regency acting under the 
cover of a king, have every opportunity and inducement 
to betray their trust. The same national misfortune 
happens, when a king worn out with age and infirmity, 
enters the last stage of human weakness. In both these 
cases the public becomes the prey to every miscreant, 
who can tamper successfully with the follies either of 
age or infancy. 

The most plausible plea, which hath ever been offered 
in favor of hereditary succession is, that it preserves a 
nation from civil wars: and were this true, it would be 
weighty; whereas, it is the most bare-faced falsity ever 
imposed upon mankind. The whole history of England 
disowns the fact. Thirty kings and two minors have 
reigned in that distracted kingdom since the conquest, 
in which time there have been (including the revolu- 
tion) no less than eight civil wars and nineteen rebel- 
lions. Wherefore instead of making for peace, it makes 
against it, and destroys the very foundation it seems to 
stand upon. 
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The contest for monarchy and succession, between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, laid England in a scene 
of blood for many years. Twelve pitched battles, be- 
sides skirmishes and sieges, were fought between Henry 
and Edward, twice was Henry prisoner to Edward, who 
in his turn was prisoner to Henry. And so uncertain is 
the fate of war and the temper of a nation, when noth- 
ing but personal matters are the ground of a quarrel, 
that Henry was taken in triumph from a prison to a 
palace, and Edward obliged to fly from a palace to a 
foreign land; yet, as sudden transitions of temper are 
seldom lasting, Henry in his turn was driven from the 
throne, and Edward re called to succeed him. The par- 
liament always following the strongest side. 

This contest began in the reign of Heni 7 the Sixth, 
and was not entirely extinguished till Henry the Sev- 
enth, in whom the families were united. Including a 
period of 67 years, viz. from 1422 to 1489. 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not this 
or that kingdom only,) but, the world in blood and 
ashes. ’Tis a form of government which the word of 
God bears testimony against, and blood will attend it. 

If we inquire into the business of a king, we shall find 
(and in some countries they have none) that after saun- 
tering away their lives without pleasure to themselves 
or advantage to the nation, they withdraw from the 
scene, and leave their successors to tread the same useless 
and idle round. In absolute monarchies the whole 
weight of business, civil and ndlitary, lies on the king; 
ttie children of Israel in their request for a king urged 
this plea, “that he may judge us, and go out before us 
and fight our battles.’’ But in countries wdiere he is 
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neither a judge nor a general, as in England, a man 
would be puzzled to know what is his business. 

The nearer any government approaches to a republic, 
the less business there is for a king. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to find a proper name for the government of Eng- 
land. Sir William Meredith calls ii a republic; but in 
its present state it is unworthy of the name, because the 
corrupt influence of the crown, by having all the places 
at its disposal, hath so effectually swallowed up the 
power, and eaten out the virtue of the house of com- 
mons (the republican part in the constitution) that the 
government of England is nearly as monarchical as that 
of France or Spain, Men fall out with names without 
understanding them. For it is the republican and not 
the monarchical part of the constitution of England 
which Englishmen glory in, viz. the liberty of choosing 
a house of commons from out of their own body— and 
it is easy to see that when republican virtue fails, slavery 
ensues. Why is the constitution of England sickly, but 
because monarchy hath poisoned the republic, the crown 
hath engrossed the commons. 

In England a king hath little more to do than to make 
war and give away places; which, in plain terms, is to 
impoverish the nation and set it together by the ears. 
A pretty business indeed for a man to be allowed eight 
hundred thousand sterling a year for, and worshipped 
into the bargain I Of more worth is one honest man to 
society, and in the sight of God, than all the crowned 
ruffians that ever lived. 



CHAPTER III. 


Thoughts on the Present State of the 
American Affairs. 

In the following pages I offer nothing more than 
simple facts, plain arguments, and common sense; and 
have no other preliminaries to settle with the reader, 
than that he will divest himself of prejudice and prepos- 
session, and suffer his reason and his feelings to deter- 
mine for themselves; that he will put on, or rather 
that he will not put off the true character of a man, and 
generously enlarge his views beyond the present day. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of the strug- 
gle between England and America. Men of all ranks 
have embarked in the controversy, from different mo- 
tives, and with various designs: but all have been inef- 
fectual, and the period of debate is closed. Arms, as the 
last resource, must decide the contest; the appeal was 
the choice of the king, and the continent hath accepted 
the challenge. 

It has been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who, 
though an able minister was not without his faults) that 
on his being attacked in the house of commons, on the 
score, that his measures were only of a temporary kind, 
replied “they will last my tim ■" Should a thought so 
fatal and unmanly possess the colonies in the present 
contest, the name of ancestors will be remembered by 
future generations with detestation. 

21 
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The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. 'Tis 
not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a king- 
dom, but of a continent— of at least one eighth part of 
the habitable globe. ’Tis not the concern of a day, a 
year, or an age; posterity are viriually involved in the 
contest, and will be more or less affected even to the end 
of time, by the proceedings now. Now is the seed-time 
of continental union, faith and honor. The least frac- 
ture now will be like a name engraved with the point of 
a pin on the tender rind of a young oak; the wound will 
enlarge with the tree, and posterity read it in full grown 
characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new 
area for politics is struck; a new method of thinking 
hath arisen. All plans, proposals, &:c. prior to the nine- 
teenth of April, i, e. to the commencement of hostilities, 
are like the almanacks of last year; which, though proper 
then, are superceded and useless now. Whatever was 
advanced by the advocates on either side of the question 
then, terminated in one and the same point, viz. a union 
with Great-Britain; the only difference between the par> 
ties was the method of effecting it; the one proposing 
force, the other friendship; but it hath so far happened 
that the first has failed, and the second has withdrawn 
her influence. 

As much hath been said of the advantages of recon^ 
ciliation, which, like an agreeable dream, hath passed 
away and left us as we were, it is but right that we 
should examine the contrary side of the argument, and 
inquire into some of the many material injuries which 
these colonies sustain, and always will sustain, by being 
connected with and dependant on Great Britain. To 
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examine that connection and dependance, on the prin- 
ciples of nature and common sense, to see what we 
have to trust to, if separated, and what we are to expect, 
if dependant. 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as America has 
flourished under^her former connexion with Great Brit- 
ain, the same connexion is necessary towards her future 
happiness, and will always have the same effect. Noth- 
ing can be more fallacious than this kind of argument. 
We may as well assert that because a child has thrived 
upon milk, that it is never to have meat, or that the 
first twenty years of our lives is to become a precedent 
for the next twenty. But even this is admitting more 
than is true, for I answer roundly, that America would 
have flourished as much, and probably much more, had 
no European power had any thing to do with her. The 
articles of commerce, by which she has enriched herself, 
are the necessaries of life, and will always have a market 
while eating is the custom of Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she hath 
engrossed us is true, and defended the continent at our 
expense as well as her own, is admitted, and she would 
have defended Turkey from the same motives, viz, for 
the sake of trade and dominion. 

Alas! we have been long led away by ancient preju- 
dices, and made large sacrifices to superstition. We have 
boasted the protection of Great Britain, without con- 
sidering, that her motive was interest not attachment; 
and that she did not protect us from our enemies on our 
account, but from her enemies on her own account, 
from those who had no quarrel with us on any other 
account, and who will always be our enemies on the 
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same account. Let Britain waive her pretensions to the 
continent, or the continent throw off the dependance, 
and we should be at peace with France and Spain, were 
they at war with Britain. The miseries of Hanover last 
war ought to warn us against connexions. 

It hath lately been asserted in j arliament, that the 
colonies have no relation to each other but through the 
parent country, i. e. that Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, 
and so on for the rest, are sister colonies by the way of 
England; this is certainly a very round-about way of 
proving relationship, but it is the nearest and only true 
way of proving enemyship, if I may so call it. France 
and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever will be, our 
enemies as Americans, but as our being the subjects of 
Great Britain. 

But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then 
the more shame upon her conduct. Even brutes do not 
devour their young, nor savages make war upon their 
families; wherefore, the assertion, if true, turns to her 
reproach; but it happens not to be true, or only partly 
so, and the phrase parent or mother country hath been 
jesuitically adopted by the king and his parasites, with 
a low papistical design of gaining an unfair bias on the 
credulous weakness of our minds. Europe, and not Eng- 
land, is the parent country of America. This new 
world hath been the asylum for the persecuted lovers of 
civil and religious liberty from every part of Europe. 
Hither have they fled, not from the tender embraces of 
the mother, but from the cruelty of the monster; and it 
is so far true of England, that the same tyranny which 
drove the first emigrants from home, pursues their de- 
scendants still. 
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In this extensive quarter of the globe, we forget the 
narrow limits of three hundred and sixty miles (the ex- 
tent of England) and carry our friendship on a larger 
scale; we claim brotherhood with every European Chris- 
tian, and triumph in the generosity of the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations we 
surmount local prejudices, as we enlarge our acquaint- 
ance with the world. A man born in any town in Eng- 
land divided into parishes, will naturally associate most 
with his fellow parishioners (because their interests in 
many cases will be common) and distinguish him by the 
name of neighbor; if he meet him but a few miles from 
home, he drops the narrow idea of a street, and salutes 
him by the name of toivnsman; if he travel out of the 
county, and meets him in any other, he forgets the minor 
divisions of street and town, and calls him countryman, 
i, e. conntyman; but if in their foreign excursions they 
should associate in France or any other part of Europe, 
their local remembrance would be enlarged into that of 
Englishmen, And by a just parity of reasoning, all Euro- 
peans meeting in America, or any other quarter of the 
globe, arc countrymen; for England, Holland, Germany, 
or Sweden, when compared with the whole, stand in the 
same places on the larger scale, which the divisions of 
street, town and county do on the smaller one; distinc- 
tions too limited for continental minds. Not one third 
of the inhabitants, even of this province, are of English 
descent. Wherefore, I reprclj^^c the phrase of parent or 
mother country applied to England only, as being false, 
selfish, narrow and ungenerous. 

But, admitting that we were all of English descent, 
what does it amount to? Nothing. Britain, being now 
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an open enemy, extinguishes every other name and title: 
and to say that reconciliation is our duty, it truly farci- 
cal. The first king of England, of the present line (Wil- 
liam the Conqueror) was a Frenchman, and half the 
peers of England are descendants from the same coun- 
try; wherefore, by the same mcthi d of reasoning, Eng- 
land ought to be governed by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain 
and the colonies, that in conjunction they might bid 
defiance to the world. But this is mcie presumption; 
the fate of war is uncertain, neither do the expressions 
mean any thing; for this continent would never suffer 
itself to be drained of inhabitants, to suj^port the British 
arms in either Asia, Africa, or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the world at 
defiance? Our plan is commerce, and that, well at- 
tended to, will secure us the peace and friendship oi 
all Europe; because it is the interest of all Europe to 
have America a free port. Her trade will always be a 
protection, and her barrenness of gold and silver secure 
her from invaders. 

I challenge the warmest advocate for reconciliation, 
to show a single advantage that this continent can reap, 
by being connected with Great Britain. I repeat the 
challenge; not a single advantage is derived. (Our corn 
will fetch its price in any market in Europe, and our 
imported goods must be paid for, buy them where we 
will.) 

But the injuries and disadvantages which we sustain 
by that connexion, are without number; and our duty to 
mankind at large, as well as to ourselves, instructs us to 
renounce the alliance; because, any submission to or 
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dcpendance on Great Britain, tends directly to involve 
this continent in European wars and quarrels; and sets 
us at variance with nations, who would otherwise seek 
our friendship, and against wliom, we have neither 
anger nor complaint. As Europe is our market for 
trade, we ought to form no partial connexion with any 
part of it. It is the true interest of America to steer 
clear of European contentions, which she never can do, 
while, by her dependance on Britain, she is made the 
make-weight in the scale of British politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be 
long at peace, and whenever a war breaks out between 
England and any foreign power, the trade of America 
goes to ruin, because of her connexion with Britain. 
The next war may not turn out like the last, and should 
it not, the advocates for reconciliation now will be wish- 
ing for separation then, because, neutrality in that case, 
would be a safer convoy than a man of ^var. Every thing 
that is right or natural pleads for separation. The blood 
of the slain, the weeping voice of nature cries, 'tis time 
to part. Even the distance at which the Almighty hath 
placed England and America, is a strong and natural 
proof, that the authority of the one over tlie other, was 
never the design of heaven. The time likewise at which 
the continent was discovered, adds weight to the argu- 
ment, and the manner in which it was peopled, increases 
the force of it. The reformation was preceded by the 
discovery of America, as if the Almighty graciously 
meant to open a sanctuary to the persecuted in future 
yc ars, when home should afford neither friendship nor 
safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent. 
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is a form of government, which sooner or later must 
have an end: and a serious mind can draw no true pleas- 
ure by looking forward, under the painful and positive 
conviction, that what he calls “the present constitution,” 
is merely temporary. As parents, we can have no joy, 
knowing that this government is not sufficiently lasting 
to ensure any thing which we may bequeath to posterity; 
and by a plain method of argument, as we are running 
the next generation into debt, we ought to do the work 
of it, otherwise we use them meanly and pitifully. In 
order to discover the line of our duty rightly, we should 
take our children in our hand, and fix our station a few 
years farther into life; that eminence will present a 
prospect, which a few present fears and prejudices con- 
ceal from our sight. 

Though I would carefully avoid giving unnecessary 
offence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all those who 
espouse the doctrine of reconciliation, may be included 
within the following descriptions. 

Interested men, who are not to be trusted; weak men, 
who cannot see; prejudiced men, who will not see; and 
a certain set of moderate men, who think better of the 
European world than it deserves: and this last class, by 
an ill-judged deliberation, will be the cause of more 
calamities to this continent than all the other three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live distant from 
the scene of sorrow; the evil is not sufficiently brought 
to their doors to make them feel the precariousness with 
which all American property is possessed. But let our 
imaginations transport us a few moments to Boston; that 
seat of wretchedness will teach us wisdom, and instruct 
us forever to renounce a power in whom we can have 
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no trust. The inhabitants of that unfortunate city, who 
but a few months ago were in ease and affluence, have 
now no other alternative than to stay and starve, or turn 
out to beg. Endangered by the fire of their friends if 
they continue within the city, and plundered by the sol- 
diery if they leave it. In their present situation they are 
prisoners without the hope of redemption, and in a gen- 
eral attack for their relief, they would be exposed to the 
fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly over 
the offences of Britain, and, still hoping for the best, are 
apt to call out, "come, come, we shall be friends again 
for all this/* But examine the passions and feelings of 
mankind, bring the doctrine of reconciliation to the 
touchstone of nature, and then tell me, whether you can 
hereafter love, honor, and faithfully serve the power 
that hath carried fire and sword into your land? If you 
cannot do all these, then are you only deceiving your- 
selves, and by your delay bringing ruin upon your pos- 
terity. Your future connexion with Britain, whom you 
can neither love nor honor, will be forced and un- 
natural, and being formed only on the plan of present 
convenience, will in a little time fall into a relapse more 
wretched than the first. But if you say, you can still 
pass the violations over, then I ask, hath your house 
been burnt? Hath your property been destroyed before 
your face? Are your wife and children destitute of a 
bed to lie on, or bread to live on? Have you lost a 
parent or a child by their hands, and yourself the ruined 
and wretched survivor? If you have not, then arc you 
not a judge of those who have. But if you have, and can 
still shake hands with the murderers, then are you un- 
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worthy the name of husband, father, friend, or lover, 
and whatever may be your rank or title in life, you have 
the heart of a coward, and the spirit of a sycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, but 
trying them by those feelings and affections which na- 
ture justifies, and without whicl;. wc should be incapa- 
ble of discharging the social duties of life, or enjoying 
the felicities of it. I mean not to exhibit horror for the 
purpose of provoking revenge, but to awaken us from 
fatal and unmanly slumbers, that we may pursue deter- 
minatcly some fixed object. It is not in the power of 
Britain or of Europe to conquer America, if she does 
not conquer herself by delay and timidity. The present 
winter is worth an age if rightly employed, but if lost 
or neglected, the whole continent will partake of the 
misfortune; and there is no punishment which that 
man will not deserve, be he who, or what, or where he 
will, that may be the means of sacrificing a season so 
precious and useful. 

It is repugnant to reason, and the universal order of 
things, to all examples from former ages, to suppose that 
this continent can longer remain subject to any external 
power. The most sanguine in Britain, do not think so. 
The utmost stretch of liuman wisdom cannot, at this 
time, compass a plan short of separation, which can 
promise the continent even a year’s security. Reconcilia- 
tion is now a fallacious dream. Nature hath deserted 
the connexion, and art cannot supply her place. For, as 
Milton wisely expresses, “never can true reconcilement 
grow, where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so 
deep.’* 

Every quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual. 
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Our prayers have been rejected with disdain; and only 
tended to convince us that nothing flatters vanity, or 
confirms obstinacy in kings more than repeated petition- 
ing— nothing hath contributed more than this very meas- 
ure to make the kings of Europe absolute: witness Den- 
mark and Sweden. Wherefore, since nothing but blows 
will do, for God’s sake let us come to a final separation, 
and not leave the next generation to be cutting throats, 
under the violated unmeaning names of parent and 
child. 

To say they will never attempt it again, is idle and 
visionary; we thought so at the repeal of the stamp act, 
yet a year or two undeceived us: as well may we suppose 
that nations, which have been once defeated, will never 
renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, it is not in the power of 
Britain to do this continent justice: the business of it 
will soon be too weighty and intricate to be managed 
with any tolerable degree of convenience, by a power so 
distant from us, and so very ignorant of us; for if they 
cannot conquer us, they cannot govern us. To be al- 
ways running three or four thousand miles with a tale 
or a petition, waiting four or five months for an answer, 
which, when obtained, requires five or six more to ex- 
plain it in, svill in a few years be looked upon as folly 
and childislmess— there was a time when it was proper, 
and there is a proper time for it to cease. 

Small islands, not capable protecting themselves, 
cne the proper objects for kingdoms to take under theii 
care; but there is something absurd, in supposing a con- 
tinent to be perpetually governed by an island. In no 
instance hath nature made the satellite larger than its 
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primary planet; and as England and America, with rC' 
spect to each other, reverses the common order of nature, 
it is evident that they belong to different systems: Eng- 
land to Europe— America to itself. 

I am not induced by motives of pride, party, or re- 
sentment, to espouse the doctrine of separation and 
independence; I am clearly, positively, and conscien- 
ciously persuaded that it is the true interest of this con- 
tinent to be so; that every thing short of that is mere 
patchwork; that it can afford no lasting felicity,— that it 
is leaving the sword to our children, and shrinking back 
at a time, when, going a little further, would have ren- 
dered this continent the glory of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifested the least inclination 
towards a compromise, we may be assured that no terms 
can be obtained worthy the acceptance of the continent, 
or any ways equal to the expense of blood and treasure 
we have been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear some 
just proportion to the expense. The removal of North, 
or the whole detestable junto, is a matter unworthy the 
millions we have expended. A temporary stoppage of 
trade, was an inconvenience, which would have suffi- 
ciently balanced the repeal of all the acts complained of, 
had such repeals been obtained; but if the whole con- 
tinent must take up arms, if every man must be a soldier, 
it is scarcely worth our while to fight against a contemp- 
tible ministry only. Dearly, dearly do we pay tor the 
repeal of the acts, if that is all we light for; for, in a just 
estimation, it is as great a folly to pay a Bunker-hill price 
for law as for land. I have always considered the inde- 
pendency of this continent, as an event which sooner or 
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later must take place, and, from the late rapid progress 
of the continent to maturity, the event cannot be far oflF. 
Wherefore, on the breaking out of hostilities, it was not 
worth the while to have disputed a matter which time 
would have finally redressed, unless we meant to be in 
earnest; otherwise, it is like wasting an estate on a suit 
at law, to regulate the trespasses of a tenant, whose lease 
is just expiring. No man was a warmer wisher for a 
reconciliation than myself, before the fatal nineteenth 
of April, 1775,* but the moment the event of that day 
was made known, I rejected the hardened, sullen-tem- 
pered Pharoah of England for ever; and disdain the 
wretch, that with the pretended title of Father of his 
people, can unfeelingly hear of their slaughter, and com- 
posedly sleep with their blood upon his soul. 

But admitting that matters were now made up, what 
would be tlic event? I answer, the ruin of the continent. 
And that for several reasons. 

1st, The powers of governing still remaining in the 
hands of the king, he will have a negative over the whole 
legislation of this continent. And as he hath shown 
himself such an inveterate enemy to liberty, and dis- 
covered such a thirst for arbitrary power: is he, or is 
he not, a proper person to say to these colonies, **you 
shall make no laws hut what I please!*' And is there 
any inhabitant of America so ignorant as not to know, 
that according to what is called the present constitution, 
this continent can make no lav s but what the king gives 
leave to? and is there any man so unwise as not to see, 
that (considering what has happened) he will suffer no 
law to be made here, but such as suits his purpose? We 
• Massacie at Lexington. 
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may be as effectually enslaved by the want of laws in 
America, as by submitting to laws made for us in Eng- 
land. After matters are made up (as it is called) can 
there be any doubt, but the whole power of the cro^vn 
will be exerted, to keep this continent as low and hum- 
ble as possible? Instead of going forward we shall go 
backward, or be perpetually quarrelling, or ridiculously 
petitioning.— We are already greater than the king wishes 
us to be, and will he not hereafter endeavor to make us 
less? To bring the matter to one point, Is the power 
who is jealous of our prosperity, a proper power to gov- 
ern us? Whoever says No, to this question, is an inde- 
pendeiit, for independency means no more than this, 
whether we shall make our own laws, or, ^vhether the 
king, the greatest enemy which this continent hath, or 
can have, shall tell us ** there shall be no laios but such 
as I liker 

But the king, you will say, has a negative in England; 
the people there can make no laws witliout his consent. 
In point of right and good order, it is something very 
ridiculous, that a youth of twenty-one (wliich hath often 
happened) shall say to several millions of people, older 
and wiser than himself, I forbid this or that act of yours 
to be law. But in this place I decline this sort of reply, 
though I will never cease to expose the absurdity of it; 
and only answer, that England being the king’s resi- 
dence, and America not, makes quite another case. The 
king’s negative here is ten times more dangerous and 
fatal than it can be in England; for there he will scarcely 
refuse his consent to a bill for putting England into as 
strong a state of defence as possible, and in America he 
would never suffer such a bill to be passed. 
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America is only a secondary object in the system of 
British politics—England consults the good of this coun- 
try no further than it answers her own purpose. Where- 
fore, her own interest leads her to suppress the growth 
of ours in every case which doth not promote her advan- 
tage, or in the least interferes with it. A pretty state 
we should soon be in under such a second-hand govern- 
ment, considering what has happened! Men do not 
change from enemies to friends, by the alteration of a 
name: and in order to show that reconciliation now is 
a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, that it would be policy 
in the king at this time, to repeal the acts, for the sake 
of reinstating himself in the government of the prov- 
inces; in order that he may accomplish by craft and 
subtlety, in the long run, what he cannot do by force 
in the short one. Reconciliation and ruin are nearly 
related. 

2dly, That as even the best terms, which we can ex- 
pect to obtain, can amount to no more than a temporary 
expedient, or a kind of government by guardianship, 
which can last no longer than till the colonies come of 
age, so the general face and state of things, in the in- 
terim, will be unsettled and unpromising. Emigrants 
of property will not choose to come to a country whose 
form of government hangs but by a thread, and which 
is every day tottering on the brink of commotion and 
disturbance; and numbers of the present inhabitants 
would lay hold of the interval, to dispose of their effects, 
and quit the continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments, is, that noth- 
ing but independence, i, e. a continental form of gov- 
ernment, can keep the peace of the continent and pre- 
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serve it inviolate from civil wars. I dread the event of 
a reconciliation with Britain now, as it is more than 
probable that it will be followed by a revolt somewhere 
or other, the consequences of which may be far more 
fatal than all the malice of Britain. 

Thousands are already ruined by i^ritish barbarity. 
(Thousands more will probably suffer the same fate.) 
Those men have other feelings than us who have noth- 
ing suffered. All they now possess is liberty, what 
they before enjoyed is sacrificed to its service, and having 
nothing more to lose, they disdain submission. Besides, 
the general temper of the colonies, towards a British 
government, will be like that of a youth, who is nearly 
out of his time; they will care very little about her. 
And a government which cannot preserve the peace, is 
no government at all, and in that case we pay our money 
for nothing; and pray what is it that Britain can do, 
whose power will be wholly on paper, should a civil 
tumult break out the very day after reconciliation? 
I have heard some men say, many of whom I believe 
spoke without thinking, that they dreaded an independ- 
ence, fearing that it n^ould produce civil wars. It is 
but seldom that our first thoughts are truly correct, and 
that is the case here; for there is ten times more to dread 
from a patched up connexion than from independence. 
I make the sufferer's case my own, and I protest, that 
were I driven from house and home, my property de- 
stroyed, and my circumstances ruined, that as a man, 
sensible of injuries, I could never relish the doctrine of 
reconciliation, or consider myself bound thereby. 

The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good 
order and obedience to continental government, as is 
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sufficient to make every reasonable person easy and 
happy on that head. No man can assign the least pre- 
tence for his fears, on any other grounds, than such as 
are truly childish and ridiculous, viz, that one colony 
will be striving for superiority over another. 

Where there are no distinctions there can be no su- 
periority; perfect equality affords no temptation. The 
republics of Europe are all (and we may say always) in 
peace. Holland and Switzerland are without wars, for- 
eign or domestic: monarchical governments, it is true, 
are never long at rest: the crown itself is a temptation to 
enterprising ruffians at home; and that degree of pride 
and insolence ever attendant on regal authority, swells 
into a rupture with foreign powers, in instances where 
a republican government, by being formed on more 
natural principles, would negociate the mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting independ- 
ence, it is because no plan is yet laid do^vn. Men do 
not sec their way out, wherefore, as an opening into that 
business, I offer the following hints; at the same time 
modestly affirming, that I have no other opinion of them 
myself, than that they may be tlie means of giving rise 
to something better. Could the straggling thoughts of 
individuals be collected, they w'ould frequently form 
materials for wise and able men to improve into useful 
matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a president only. 
The representation more equal. Their business wholly 
domestic, and subject to the authority of a continental 
congress. 

Let each colony be divided into six, eight, or ten, 
conv< nient districts, each district to send a proper num- 
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ber of delegates to congress, so that each colony send at 
least thirty. The whole number in congress will be at 
least three hundred and ninety. Each congress to sit 
. . . and to choose a president by the following method. 
When the delegates are met, let a colony be taken from 
the whole thirteen colonies by lot, after which, let the 
congress choose (by ballot) a president from out of the 
delegates of that province. In the next congress, let a 
colony be taken by lot from twelve only, omitting that 
colony from which the president was taken in the former 
congress, and so proceeding on till the whole thirteen 
shall have had their proper rotation. And in order that 
nothing may pass into a law but what is satisfactorily 
just, not less than three-fifths of the congress to be called 
a majority. He that will promote discord, under a gov- 
ernment so equally formed as this, would have joined 
Lucifer in his revolt. 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or in 
what manner, this business must first arise, and as it 
seems most agreeable and consistent, that it should come 
from some intermediate body between the governed and 
the governors, that is, between the congress and the 
people, let a Continental Conference be held, in tlie 
following manner, and for the following purpose, 

A committee of twenty-six members of congress, viz, 
two for each colony. Two members from each house 
of assembly, or provincial convention; and five repre- 
sentatives of the people at large, to be chosen in the 
capital city or town of each province, for, and in behalf 
of the whole province, by as many qualified voters as 
shall think proper to attend from all parts of the prov- 
ince for that purpose; or, if more convenient, the repre- 
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sentatives may be chosen in two or three of the most 
populous parts thereof. In this conference, thus assem- 
bled, will be united, the two grand principles of busi- 
ness, knowledge and power. The members of congress, 
assemblies, or conventions, by having had experience in 
national concerns, will be able and useful counsellors, 
and the whole, being empowered by the people, will 
have a truly legal authority. 

The conferring members being met, let their business 
be to frame a Continental Charter, or Clh.arter of the 
United Colonies; (answering to wliat is called the Magna 
Charta of England) fixing the number and manner of 
choosing members of congress, and members of assem- 
bly, with their date of sitting, and drawing the line of 
business and jurisdiction between them: (always remem- 
bering, that our strength is continental, not provincial) 
securing freedom and property to all men, and above all 
things, the free exercise of religion, according to the 
dictates of conscience; with such other matter as it is 
necessary for a charter to contain. Immediately after 
which, the said conference to dissolve, and the bodies 
which shall be chosen conformable to the said charter, 
to be the legislators and governors of this continent for 
the time being: whose peace and happiness, may God 
preserve. Amen. 

Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for 
this or some similar purpose, I offer them the following 
extracts from that wise observe, on governments, Dra- 
gonetti. “The science. “ says he, “of the politician con- 
sists in fixing the true point of happiness and freedom. 
Those men would deserve the gratitude of ages, who 
should discover a mode of government that contained 
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the greatest sum of individual happiness, with the least 
national expense.” 

But where, say some, is the king of America? I’ll tell 
you, friend, he reigns above, and doth not make havoc 
of mankind like the royal brute of Britain. Yet that 
we may not appear to be defective ev m in earthly hon- 
ors, let a day be solemnly set apart for proclaiming the 
charter; let it be brought forth placed on the divine law, 
the word of God; let a crown be placed thereon, by 
which the world may know, that so far as we approve of 
monarchy, that in America the law is king. For as in 
absolute governments the king is law, so in free coun- 
tries the law ought to be king; and there ought to be 
no other. But lest any ill use should afterwards arise, 
let the crown at the conclusion of the ceremony be de- 
molished, and scattered among the people whose right 
it is. 

A government of our own is our natural right: and 
when a man seriously reflects on the precariousness of 
human affairs, he will become convinced, that it is in- 
finitely wiser and safer, to form a constitution of our 
own in a cool deliberate manner, while we have it in 
our power, than to trust such an interesting event to 
time and chance. If we omit it now, some Massanello* 
may hereafter arise, who, laying hold of popular dis- 
quietudes, may collect together the desperate and the 
discontented, and by assuming to themselves the powers 
of government, finally sweep away the liberties of the 
continent like a deluge. Should the government of 

• Thomas Anello, otherwise Massanello, a fisherman of Naples, who 
after spiriting up his countrymen in the public market place, against 
the oppression of the Spaniards, to whom the place was then subject, 
prompted them to revolt, and in the space of a day became king. 
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America return again into the hands of Britain, the 
tottering situation of things will be a temptation for 
some desperate adventurer to try his fortune; and in 
such a case, what relief can Britain give? Ere she could 
hear the news, the fatal business might be done; and 
ourselves suffering like the wretched Britons under the 
oppression of the Conqueror. Ye that oppose independ- 
ence now, yc know not what ye do; ye are opening a 
door to eternal tyranny, by keeping vacant the seat of 
government. There are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, who would think it glorious to expel from the 
continent, that barbarous and hellish power, which 
hath stirred up the Indians and negroes to destroy us— 
the cruelty hath a double guilt, it is dealing brutally 
by us, and treacherously by them. 

To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason 
forbids us to have faith, and our affections, wounded 
through a thousand pores, instruct us to detest, is mad- 
ness and folly. Every day wears out the little remains 
of kindred between us and them; and can there be any 
reason to hope, that as the relationship expires, the 
affection will increase, or that we shall agree better 
when we have ten times more and greater concerns to 
quarrel over than ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye 
restore to us the time that is past? Can ye give to pros- 
titution its former innocence? Neither can ye reconcile 
Britain and America. The last cord now is broken, the 
people of England are presenting addresses against us. 
There are injuries which nature cannot forgive; she 
would cease to be nature if she did. As well can the 
lover forgive the ravisher of his mistress, as the conti- 
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nent forgive the murders of Britain. The Almighty 
hath implanted in us these unextinguishable feelings, 
for good and wise purposes. They are the guardians of 
his image in our hearts, and distinguish us from the 
herd of common animals. The social compact would 
dissolve, and justice be extirpated from tlie earth, or 
have only a casual existence were we callous to the 
touches of affection. The robber, and tlie murderer, 
would often escape unpunished, did not the injuries 
which our tempers sustain, provoke us into justice. 

01 ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose, not 
only the tyranny, but the tyrant, stand forth! Every 
spot of the old world is overrun with oppression. Free- 
dom hath been haunted round the globe. Asia, and 
Africa, have long expelled her. Europe regards her like 
a stranger, and England hath given her warning to 
depart. O! receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an 
asylum for mankind. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Present Ability of America: With Some 
Miscellaneous Reflections. 

I HAVE never met with a man, either in England or 
America, who hath not confessed his opinion, that a 
separation between the countries would take place one 
time or other: and there is no instance, in which we 
have shown less judgment, than in endeavoring to de- 
scribe, what we call, the ripeness or fitness of the con- 
tinent for independence. 

As all men allow the measure, and vary only in their 
opinion of the time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, 
take a general survey of things, and endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to find out the very time. But we need not go far, 
the inquiry ceases at once, for, the time hath found us. 
The geneial concurrence, the glorious union of all 
things proves the fact. 

It is not in numbers, but in unity, that our great 
strength lies; yet our present numbers are sufficient to 
repel the force of all the world. The continent hath, 
at this time, the largest body of armed and disciplined 
men of any power under heaven; and is just arrived at 
that pitch of strength, in which, no single colony is able 
to support itself, and the whole, when united, can ac- 
complish the matter, and either more, or less than this, 
might be fatal in its effects. Our land force is already 
sufficient, and as to naval affairs, we cannot be insensible 
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that Britain would never suffer an American man of war 
to be built, while the continent remained in her hands. 
Wherefore, we should be no forwarder an hundred years 
hence in that branch, than we ari? now; but the truth is, 
we should be less so, because the timber of the country is 
every day diminishing, and that which will remain at 
last, will be far off or difficult to procure. 

Were the continent crowded with inhabitants, her 
sufferings under the present circumstances would be in- 
tolerable. The more seaport-towms we had, the more 
should we have both to defend and to lose. Our present 
numbers are so happily proportioned to our wants, that 
no man need be idle. The diminution of trade affords 
an army, and the necessities of an army create a new 
trade. Debts we have none: and whatever we may con- 
tract on this account will serve as a glorious memento 
of our virtue. Can we but leave posterity with a settled 
form of government, an independent constitution of its 
own, the purchase at any price will be cheap. But to 
expend millions for the sake of getting a few vile acts 
lepealed, and routing the present ministry only, is un- 
worthy the charge, and is using posterity with the ut- 
most cruelty; because it is leaving them the great work 
to do, and a debt upon their backs, from w’hich tliey 
derive no advantage. Such a thought is unworthy a man 
of honor, and is the true characteristic of a narrow heart 
and a peddling politician. 

I'he debt we may contract doth not deserve our re- 
gard, if the work be but accomplished. No nation ought 
to be without a debt. A national debt is a national 
bond; and when it bears no interest, is in no case a 
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grievance. Britain is oppressed with a debt of upwards 
of one hundred and forty millions sterling, for which 
she pays upwards of four millions interest. And as a 
compensation for her debt, she has a large navy; Amer- 
ica is without a debt, and without a navy; yet for the 
twentieth part of the English national debt, could have 
a navy as large again. The navy of England is not 
worth, at this time, more than three millions and a 
half sterling. 

The following calculations are given as a proof that 
the above estimation of the navy is a just one. [See En- 
tick*s Naval History ^ Intro, p. 56.] 


The charge of building a ship of each rate, and furnishing 
her with masts, yards, sails, and rigging, together with a 
proportion of eight months boatswain’s and carpenter’s 
seastores, as calculated by Mr. Burchett, secretary to the 
navy. 


100 guns, - 

- 35.553/. 

90 - - - 

- 29,886 

80 - - - 

- 23.638 

70 - - - 

- 17,785 

60 - - - 

■ 14,197 

50 - - - 

- 10,606 

40 - - - 

- 7,558 

30 - - - 

- 5,846 

20 - - - 

- 3,710 


And hence it is easy to sum up the value, or cost, 
rather, of the whole British navy, which, in the year 
1757, when it was at its greatest glory, consisted of the 
following ships and guns. 
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Ships. 

Guns. 

Cost of one 

Cost of all 

6 - 

100 

- 

55,5531. - 

213,3181. 

12 - 

90 

- 

29,886 

358,632 

12 - 

80 

- 

23,638 

283,656 

43 - 

70 

- 

17,785 

764,775 

43 - 

70 

- 

17.785 

764,755 

35 - 

60 

- 

14,197 

496,895 

40 - 

50 

- 

10,605 

424,240 

45 - 

40 

- 

7,558 

340,110 • 

58 - 20 - 

85 Sloops, bombs, ' 

3,710 

215,180 

and fireships, 
one with an- 
other, at 

■ 2,000 

170,000 


Cost, 3,266,786/. 
Remains for guns, 233,214 

Total, 3,500,000/. 


No country on the globe is so happily situated, or so 
internally capable of raising a fleet as America. Tar, 
timber, iron, and cordage are her natural produce. We 
need go abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, who 
make large profits by hiring out their ships of war to the 
Spaniards and Portugese, are obliged to import most of 
the materials they use. We ought to view the building 
a fleet as an article of commerce, it being the natural 
manufacture of this country. It is the best money we 
can lay out. A navy when finished is worth more than 
it cost and is that nice point in national policy, in which 
commerce and protection are united. Let us build; if 
we want them not, we can sell; and by that means re- 
place our paper currency with ready gold and silver. 
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In point of manning a fleet, people in general run 
into great errors; it is not necessary that one-fourth part 
should be sailors. The privateer Terrible, captain 
Death, stood the hottest engagement of any ship last 
war, yet had not twenty sailors on board, though her 
complement of men was upwards of two hundred. A 
few able and social sailors will soon instruct a sufficient 
number of active landsmen in the common work of a 
ship. Wherefore, we never can be more capable of be- 
ginning on maritime matter than now, while our tim- 
ber is standing, our fisheries blocked up, and our sailors 
and shipwrights out of employ. Men of war, of seventy 
and eighty guns, were built forty years ago in New Eng- 
land, and why not the same now? Ship building is 
America’s greatest pride, and in which she will, in time, 
excel the whole world. The great empires of the east 
are mostly inland, and consequently excluded from the 
possibility of rivalling her. Africa is in a state of bar- 
barism; and no power in Europe, hath either such an 
extent of coast, or such an internal supply of materials. 
Where nature hath given the one, she hath withheld 
the other; to America only hath she been liberal of both. 
The vast empire of Russia is almost shut out from the 
sea; wherefore, her boundless forests, her tar, iron, and 
cordage are only articles of commerce. 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a fleet? We 
are not the little people now, which we were sixty years 
ago; at that time we might have trusted our property in 
the streets, or fields rather; and slept securely without 
locks or bolts to our doors or windows. The case is now 
altered, and our methods of defence ought to improve 
with our increase of property. A common pirate, twelve 
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months ago, might have come up the Delaware, and 
laid this city under contribution for what sum he 
pleased; and the same might have happened to other 
places. Nay, any daring fellow, in a brig of fourteen or 
sixteen guns, might have robbed the whole continent, 
and carried off half a million of money. These are cir- 
cumstances which demand our attention, and point out 
the necessity of naval protection. 

Some perhaps, will say, that after we have made it up 
with Britain, she will protect us. Can they be so unwise 
as to mean, that she will keep a navy in our harbors for 
that purpose? Common sense will tell us, that the power 
which hath endeavored to subdue us, is of all others, 
the most improper to defend us. Conquest may be 
effected under the pretence of friendship; and ourselves, 
after a long and brave resistance, be at last cheated into 
slavery. And if her ships are not to be admitted into 
our harbors, I would ask, how is she to protect us? A 
navy three or four thousand miles off can be of little 
use, and on sudden emergencies, none at all. Where- 
fore, if we must hereafter protect ourselves, why not do 
it for ourselves? Why do it for another? 

The English list of ships of war, is long and formida- 
ble, but not a tenth part of them are at any one time 
fit for service, numbers of them are not in being; yet 
their names are pompously continued in the list, if only 
a plank be left of the ship; and not a fifth part of such as 
are fit for service, can be spared on any one station at 
one time. The East and West Indies, Mediterranean, 
Africa, and other parts of the world, over which Britain 
extends her claim, make large demands upon her navy. 
From a mixture of prejudice and inattention, we have 
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contracted a false notion respecting the navy of Eng- 
land, and have talked as if we should have the whole 
of it to encounter at once, and, for that reason, supposed 
that we must have one as large; which not being in- 
stantly practicable, has been made use of by a set of dis- 
guised tories to discourage our beginning thereon. 
Nothing can be further from truth than this; for if 
America had only a twentieth part of the naval force 
of Britain, she would be by far an over match for her; 
because, as we neither have, nor claim any foreign do- 
minion, our whole force would be employed on our 
own coast, where we should, in the long run, have two 
to one the advantage of those who had three or four 
thousand miles to sail over, before they could attack 
us, and the same distance to return in order to refit and 
recruit. And although Britain, by her fleet, hath a check 
over our trade to Europe, we have as large a one over 
her trade to the West Indies, which, by laying in the 
neighborhood of the continent, is entirely at its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval 
force in time of peace, if we should not judge it neces- 
sary to support a constant navy. If premiums were to 
be given to merchants, to build and employ in their 
service, ships mounted with twenty, thirty, forty, or 
fifty guns, (the piemiums to be in proportion to the loss 
of bulk to the merchants), fifty or sixty of those ships 
with a few guardships on constant duty, would keep up 
a sufficient navy, and that without burdening ourselves 
with the evil so loudly complained of in England, of 
suffering their fleet in time of peace, to lie rotting in 
the docks. To unite the sinews of commerce and de- 
fence is sound policy; for when our strength and our 
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riches play into each other’s hands, we need fear no 
external enemy. 

In almost every article of defence we abound. Hemp 
flourishes even to rankness, so that we need not want 
cordage. Our iron is superior to that of other coun- 
tries. Our small arms equal to any in the world. Can- 
non we can cast at pleasure. Saltpetre and gunpowder 
we are every day producing. Our knowledge is hourly 
improving. Resolution is our inherent character, and 
courage hath never yet forsaken us. Wherefore, what 
is it that we want? Why is it that we hesitate? From 
Britain we can expect nothing but ruin. If she is once 
admitted to the government of America again, this con- 
tinent will not be worth living in. Jealousies will be 
always arising, insurrections will be constantly happen- 
ing; and who will go forth to quell them? Who will 
venture his life to reduce his own countrymen to a for- 
eign obedience? The difference between Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut, respecting some iinlocated lands, 
shows the insignificance of a British government, and 
fully proves that nothing but continental authority can 
regulate continental matters. 

Another reason why the present time is preferable to 
all others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the more 
land there is yet unoccupied, which, instead of being 
lavished by the king on his worthless dependants, may 
be hereafter applied, not only to the discharge of the 
present debt, but to the constant support of government. 
No nation under heaven hath such an advantage as this. 

The infant state of the colonies, as it is called, so far 
from being against, is an argument in favor of inde- 
pendence. We are sufficiently numerous, and were we 
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more so we might be less united. It is a matter worthy 
of observation, that the more a country is peopled, the 
smaller their armies are. In military numbers, the an- 
cients far exceeded the moderns: and the reason is evi- 
dent, for trade being the consequence of population, 
men became too much absorbed thereby to attend to 
any thing else. Commerce diminishes the spirit both 
of patriotism and military defence. And history suffi- 
ciently informs us, that the bravest achievements were 
always accomplished in the non-age of a nation. With 
the increase of commerce England hath lost its spirit. 
The city of London, notwithstanding its numbers, sub- 
mits to continued insults with the patience of a coward. 
The more men have to lose, the less willing are they to 
venture. The rich are in general slaves to fear, and sub- 
mit to courtly power with the trembling duplicity of a 
spaniel. 

Youth is the seed time of good habits, as well in 
nations as in individuals. It might be difficult, if not 
impossible, to form the continent into one government 
half a century hence. The vast variety of interests, oc- 
casioned by an increase of trade and population, would 
create confusion. Colony would be against colony. 
Each being able, might .scorn each other’s assistance: 
and while the proud and foolish gloried in their little 
distinctions, the wise would lament that the union had 
not been formed before. Wherefore the present time 
is the true time for establishing it. The intimacy which 
is contracted in infancy, and the friendship which is 
formed in misfortune, are, of all others, the most lasting 
and unalterable. Our present union is marked with 
both these characters, we are young, and we have been 
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distressed; but our concord hath withstood our troubles, 
and fixes a memorable era for posterity to glory in. 

The present time, likewise, is that peculiar time 
which never happens to a nation but once, viz, the time 
of forming itself into a government. Most nations have 
let slip the opportunity, and by that means have been 
compelled to receive laws from their conquerors, in- 
stead of making laws for themselves. First, they had a 
king, and then a form of government; whereas the ar- 
ticles or charter of government, should be formed first, 
and men delegated to execute them afterwards: but 
from the errors of other nations, let us learn wisdom, 
and lay hold of the present opportunity — begin gov- 
ernrnent at the right end. 

When William the Conqueror subdued England, he 
gave them law at the point of the sword; and, until we 
consent that the seat of government in America be 
legally and authoritatively occupied, we shall be in 
danger of having it filled by some fortunate ruffian, who 
may treat us in the same manner, and then, where will 
be our freedom? where our property? 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indespensable duty 
of all governments, to protect all conscientious profes- 
sors thereof, and I know of no other business which 
government hath to do therewith. Let a man throw 
aside that narrowness of soul, that selfishness of prin- 
ciple, which the niggards of all professions are so un- 
willing to part with, and he will be at once delivered of 
his fears on that head. Suspicion is the companion of 
mean souls, and the bane of all good society. For my- 
self, I fully and conscientiously believe, that it is the 
will of the Almighty, that there should be a diversity 
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of religious opinions among us: it affords a larger field 
for our Christian kindness. Were we all of one way of 
thinking, our religious dispositions would want matter 
for probation; and on this liberal principle, I look on 
the various denominations among us, to be like children 
of the same family, differing only in what is called their 
Christian names. 

In a former page, I threw out a few thoughts on the 
propriety of a Continental Charter (for I only presume 
to offer hints, not plans) and in this place, I take the 
liberty of re-mentioning the subject, by observing, that 
a charter is to be understood as a bond of solemn obli- 
gation, which the whole enters into, to support the right 
of every separate part, whether of religion, personal 
freedom, or property. A firm bargain and a right 
reckoning make long friends. 

I have heretofore likewise mentioned the necessity of 
a large and equal representation; and there is no po- 
litical matter which more deserves our attention. A 
small number of electors, or a small number of repre- 
sentatives, are equally dangerous. But if the number 
of the representatives be not only small, but unequal, 
the danger is increased. As an instance of this, I men- 
tion the following: when the associators’ petition was 
before the house of assembly of Pennsylvania, twenty- 
eight members only were present; all the Bucks county 
members, being eight, voted against it, and had seven 
of the Chester members done me same, this whole 
province had been governed by two counties only; and 
this danger it is always exposed to. The unwarrantable 
stretch likewise, which that house made in their last 
sitting, to gain an undue authority over the delegates 
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of this province, ought to warn the people at large, how 
they trust power out of their own hands. A set of in- 
structions for their delegates were put together, which 
in point of sense and business would have dishonoured 
a school-boy, and after being approved by a few, a very 
few, without doors, were carried in'o the house,^ and 
there passed in behalf of the whole colony; whereas, did 
the whole colony know with what ill will that house 
had entered on some necessary public measures, they 
would not hesitate a moment to think them unworthy 
of such a trust. 

Immediate necessity makes many things convenient, 
which if continued would grow into oppressions. Ex- 
pedience and right are different things. When the 
calamities of America required a consultation, there 
was no method so ready, or at that time so proper, as to 
appoint persons from the several houses of assembly for 
that purpose; and the wisdom with which they have pro- 
ceeded hath preserved this continent from ruin. But 
as it is more than probable that we shall never be with- 
out a Congress, every well-wisher to good order must 
own, that the mode for choosing members of that body, 
deserves consideration. And I put it as a question to 
those, who make a study of mankind, whether repre- 
sentation and election is not too great a power for one 
and the same body of men to possess? Whenever we 
are planning for posterity, we ought to remember that 
virtue is not hereditary. 

It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent 
maxims, and are frequently surprised into reason by 
their mistakes. Mr. Cornwall (one of the lords of the 
treasury) treated the petition of the New-York assembly 
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with contempt, because that house, he said, consisted 
but of twenty-six members, which trifling number, he 
argued, could not with decency be put for the whole. 
We thank him for his involuntary honesty.* 

To conclude. However strange it may appear to 
some, or however unwilling they may be to think so, 
matters not, but many strong and striking reasons may 
be given, to show, that nothing can settle our affairs so 
expeditiously as an open and determined declaration 
for independence. Some of which are, 

1st, It is the custom of nations, when any two are at 
war, for some other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, 
to step in as mediators, and bring about the prelimi- 
naries of a peace; but while America calls herself the 
subject of Britain, no power, however well disposed she 
may be, can offer her mediation. Wherefore, in our 
present state, we may quarrel on for ever. 

2nd, It is unreasonable to suppose, that France or 
Spain will give us any kind of assistance, if we mean 
only to make use of that assistance for the purpose of 
repairing the breach, and strengthening the connexion 
between Britain and America; because, those powers 
would be sufferers by the consequences. 

3d, While we profess ourselves the subjects of Britain, 
we must, in the eyes of foreign nations, be considered 
as rebels. The precedent is somewhat dangerous to 
their peace, for men to be in arms under the name of 
subjects; we, on the spot, can solve the paradox: but to 
unite resistance and subjection, requires an idea much 
too refined for common understanding. 

• Those who would fully understand of what great consequence a 
laige and equal representation is to a state should read Burgh’s Po- 
litical Disquisitions. 
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4th, Should a manifesto be published, and despatched 
to foreign courts, setting forth the miseries we have en- 
dured, and the peaceful methods rvhich we have inef- 
fectually used for redress; declaring at the same time, 
that not being able, any longer, to live happily or safely 
under the cruel disposition of the British court, we had 
been driven to the necessity of breaking off all con- 
nexion with her; at the same time, assuring all such 
courts of our peaceable disposition towards them, and 
of our desire of entering into trade with them. Such a 
memorial would produce more good effects to this con- 
tinent, than if a ship were freighted with petitions to 
Britain. 

Under our present denomination of British subjects, 
we can neither be received nor heard abroad: the cus- 
tom of all courts is against us, and rvill be so, until, by 
an independence, we take rank with other nations. 

These proceedings may at first appear strange and 
difficult: but like all other steps, which we have already 
passed over, will in a little time become familiar and 
agreeable: and, until an independence is declaied, the 
continent will feel itself like a man rvho continues put- 
ting off some unpleasant business from day to day, yet 
knows it must be done, hates to set about it, wishes it 
over, and is continually haunted with the thoughts of 
its necessity. 



APPENDIX. 


Since the publication of the first edition of this pam- 
phlet, or rather, on the same day on which it came out, 
the king’s speech made its appearance in this city. Had 
the spirit of prophecy directed the birth of this produc- 
tion, it could not have brought it forth at a more season- 
able juncture, or at a more necessary time. The bloody- 
mindedness of the one, shows the necessity of pursuing 
the doctrine of the other. Men read by way of revenge: 
—and the speech, instead of terrifying, prepared a way 
for the manly principles of independence. 

Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever motives 
they may arise, have a hurtful tendency, when they give 
the least degree of countenance to base and wicked per- 
formances: wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it nat- 
urally follows, that the king’s speech, as being a piece 
of finished villany, deserved and still deserves, a general 
execration, both by the congress and the people. Yet, as 
the domestic tranquillity of a nation, depends greatly on 
the chastity of what may properly be called national 
manners, it is often belter to pass some things over in 
silent disdain, than to make use of such new methods 
of dislike, as might introduce the least innovation on 
that guardian of our peace and safety. And, perhaps, it 
is chiefly owing to this prudent delicacy, that the king’s 
speech hath not before now suffered a public execution. 
The speech, if it may be called one, is nothing better 

B7 
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than a wilful audacious libel against the truth, the com- 
mon good, and the existence of mankind; and is a formal 
and pompous method of offering up human sacrifices 
to the pride of tyrants. But this general massacre of 
mankind, is one of the privileges and the certain conse- 
quences of kings; for as nature knows them not, they 
know 710 1 her, and although they are beings of our own 
creating, they know not us, and are become the gods of 
their creators. The speech hath one good quality, 
which is, that it is not calculated to deceive, neither can 
we, if we would, be deceived by it. Brutality and 
tyranny appear on the face of it. It leaves us at no loss; 
and every line convinces, even in the moment of read- 
ing, that he who hunts the woods for prey, the naked 
and untutored Indian, is less savage than the king of 
Britain. 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining 
Jesuitical piece, fallaciously called, ''The address of the 
people of England to the inhabitants of America,” hath 
perhaps, from a vain supposition that the people here 
were to be frightened at the pomp and description of a 
king, given (though very unwisely on his part) the real 
character of the present one: “But,” says this writer, 
“if you are inclined to pay compliments to an adminis- 
tration, which we do not complain of” (meaning the 
Marquis of Rockingham’s at the repeal of the Stamp 
Act) “it is very unfair in you to withhold them from 
that prince, by whose nod alone they were permitted to 
do any thing.” This is toryism with a witness! Here 
is idolatry even without a mask: and he who can calmly 
hear and digest such doctrine, hath forfeited his claim 
to rationality; is an apostate from the order of manhood. 
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and ought to be considered— as one, who hath not only 
given up the proper dignity of man, but sunk himself 
beneath the rank of animals, and contemptibly crawls 
through the world like a worm. 

However, it matters very little now, what the king of 
England either says or does; he hath wickedly broken 
through every moral and human obligation, trampled 
nature and conscience beneath his feet; and by a steady 
and constitutional spirit of insolence and cruelty, pro- 
cured for himself an universal hatred. It is now the 
interest of America to provide for herself. She hath al- 
ready a large and young family, whom it is more her 
duty to take care of, than to be granting away her prop- 
erty to support a power which is become a reproach to 
the names of men and Christians— Ee, whose office it is 
to watch over the morals of a nation, of whatsoever sect 
or denomination ye are of, as well as ye who are more 
immediately the guardians of the public liberty, if you 
wish to preserve your native country uncontaminated 
by European corruption, yc must in secret wish a separa- 
tion— but leaving the moral part to private reflection, I 
shall chiefly confine my further remarks to the following 
heads: 

1st, That it is the interest of America to be separated 
from Britain. 

2d, Which is the easiest and most practicable plan, 
reconciliation or independence? ^vnh some occasional 
remarks. 

In support of the first, I could, if I judged it proper, 
produce the opinion of some of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced men on this continent: and whose sentiments 
on that head, are not yet publicly known. It is in real- 
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ity a self-evident position: for no nation in a state of 
foreign dependance, limited in its commerce, and 
cramped and fettered in its legislative powers, can ever 
arrive at any material eminence. America doth not yet 
know what opulence is; and although the progress which 
she hath made stands unparalleled in the history of 
other nations, it is but childhood, compared with what 
she would capable of arriving at, had she, as she ought 
to have, the legislative powers in her own hands. Eng- 
land is, at this time, proudly coveting what would do 
her no good were slie to accomplish it; and the continent 
hesitating on a matter which will be her final ruin if 
neglected. It is the commerce and not the conquest ol 
America by which England is to be benefited, and that 
would in a great measure continue, were the countries 
as independent of each other as France and Spain; be- 
cause in many articles neither can go to a better market. 
But it is the independence of this country of Britain, or 
any other, which is now the main and only object 
worthy of contention, and which, like all other truths 
disco\'ered by necessity, will appear clearer and stronger 
^very day. 

1st, Because it will come to that one time or other. 

2d, Because tlie longer it is delayed, the harder it will 
be to accomplish. 

I have frequently amused myself both in public and 
private companies, with silently remarking the specious 
errors of those who speak wuthout reflecting. And 
among the many which I have heard, the following 
seems the most general, viz. that if this rupture should 
happen forty or fifty years hence, instead of now, the 
continent Avould be more able to shake off the depend- 
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ance. To which I reply, that our military ability, at 
this time, arises from the experience gained in the last 
war, and which in forty or fifty years time, would be 
totally extinct. The continent would not, by that time, 
have a general, or even a military officer left; and we, or 
those who may succeed us, would be as ignorant of 
martial matters as the ancient Indians: and this single 
position, closely attended to, will unanswerably prove 
that the present time is preferable to all others. The 
argument turns thus— at the conclusion of the last war, 
we had experience, but wanted numbers; and forty or 
fifty years hence, we shall have numbers, without experi- 
ence; wherefore, the proper point of time, must be some 
particular point between the two extremes, in which a 
sufficiency of the former remains, and a proper increase 
of the latter is obtained: and that point of time is the 
present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it does not 
properly come under the head I first set out with, and to 
which I again return by the following position, viz. 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and she re- 
main the governing and sovereign power of America, 
(which, as matters are now circumstanced, is giving up 
the point entirely) we shall deprive ourselves of the very 
means of sinking the debt we have, or may contract. 
The value of the back lands, which some of the provinces 
arc clandestinely deprived of, by the unjust extension of 
the limits of Canada, valued only at five pounds sterling 
per hundred acres, amount to upwards of twenty-five 
millions Pennsylvania currency; and the quit-rents at 
one penny sterling per acre, to two millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt may be 
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sunk, without burden to any, and the quit-rent reserved 
thereon, will always lessen, and in time, will wholly sup- 
port the yearly expense of government. It matters not 
how long the debt is in paying, so that the lands when 
sold be applied to the discharge of it, and for the execu- 
tion of which, the congress for the time being, will be 
the continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz. Which is the 
easiest and most practicable plan, reconciliation or in- 
dependence? with some occasional remarks. 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not easily beaten 
out of his argument, and on that ground, I answer gen- 
erally— INDEPENDENCE being a SINGLE SIMPLE LTNE^ 
contained within ourselves; and reconciliation, a matter 
exceedingly perplexed and complicated, and in which a 
treacherous, capricious court is to interfere, gives the 
answer without a doubt. 

The present state of America is truly alarming to 
every man who is capable of reflection. Without law, 
without government, without any other mode of power 
than what is founded on, and granted by, courtesy. 
Held together by an unexampled occurrence of senti- 
ment, which is nevertheless subject to change, and 
which every secret enemy is endeavoring to dissolve. 
Our present condition is, legislation without law; wis- 
dom without a plan; a constitution without a name; 
and, what is strangely astonishing, perfect independence 
contending for dependence. The instance is without 
a precedent; the case never existed before; and, who can 
tell what may be the event? The property of no man is 
secure in the present unbraced system of things. The 
mind of the multitude is left at random, and seeing no 
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fixed object before them, they pursue such as fancy or 
opinion presents. Nothing is criminal; there is no such 
thing as treason; wherefore, every one thinks himself at 
liberty to act as he pleases. The tories dared not have 
assembled offensively, had they known that their lives, 
by that act, were forfeited to the laws of the state. A 
line of distinction should be drawn between English 
soldiers taken in battle, and inhabitants of America 
taken in arms. The first are prisoners, but the latter 
traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, the other his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible feeble- 
ness in some of our proceedings which gives encourage- 
ment to dissentions. The Continental Belt is too 
loosely buckled. And if something is not done in time, 
it will be too late to do any thing, and we shall fall into 
a state, in which neither Reconciliation nor Independ’ 
ence will be practicable. The king and his worthless 
adherents are got at their old game of dividing the con- 
tinent, and there are not wanting among us, printers, 
who will be busy in spreading specious falsehoods. The 
artful and hypocritical letter which appeared a few 
months ago in two of the New-York papers, and likewise 
in others, is an evidence that there are men who want 
both judgment and honesty. 

It is easy getting into holes and corners and talking of 
reconciliation, but do such men seriously consider how 
difiicult the task is, and how dangerous it may prove, 
should the continent divide thereon. Do they take 
within their view, all the various orders of men whose 
situation and circumstances, as well as their own, are to 
be considered therein. Do they put themselves in the 
place of the sufferer whose all is already gone, and of the 
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soldier, who hath quitted all for the defence of his 
country? If their ill-judged moderation be suited to 
their own private situations only, regardless of others, 
the event will convince them that “they are reckoning 
without their host.” 

Put us, say some, on the footing we were in the year 
1763: to which I answer, the request Is not 7iow in the 
power of Britain to comply with, neither will she pro- 
pose it; but if it were, and even should it be granted, I 
ask, as a reasonable question, by what means is such a 
corrupt and faithless court to be kept to its engage- 
ments? Another parliament, nay, even the present, may 
hereafter repeal the obligation, on the pretence of its 
being violently obtained, or unwisely granted; and, in 
that case, where is our redress? No going to law with 
nations; canon are the barristers of crown; and the 
sword, not of justice, but of war, decides the suit. Yo 
be on the footing of 1703, it is not sufficient, that the 
laws only be put in the same state, but, that our circum- 
stances, likewise, be pul in the same state; our burnt 
and destroyed towns repaired, or built up, our private 
losses made good, our public debts (contracted for de- 
fence) discharged; otherwise, we shall be millions worse 
than we were at that enviable period. Such a reejuest, 
had it been complied with a year ago, would have won 
the heart and soul of the continent— but now it is tcK) 
late: “The Rubicon is passed.” 

Besides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce the re- 
peal of a pecuniary law, seems as unwarrantable by the 
divine law, and as repugnant to human feelings, as the 
taking up arms to enforce obedience thereto. The ob- 
ject, on either side, doth not justify the means; for the 
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lives of men are too valuable to be cast away on such 
trifles. It is the violence which is done and threatened 
to our persons; the destruction of our property by an 
armed force; the invasion of our country by fire and 
sword, which conscientiously qualifies the use of arms: 
and the instant in which such mode of defence became 
necessary, all subjection to Britain ought to have ceased; 
and the independence of America should have been 
considered as dating its era from, and published by, the 
first musket that ivas fired against her. This line is a 
line of consistency; neither drawn by caprice, nor ex- 
tended by ambition; but produced by a chain of events, 
of which the colonics were not the authors. 

I shall conclude these remarks, with the following 
timely and well-intended hints. AVe ought to reflect, 
that there are three different ways by which an inde- 
pendency may hereafter be effected; and that one of 
those three, will, one day or other, be the fate of Amer- 
ica, viz. By the legal voice of the people in congress; by 
a military power; or by a mob: it may not always hap- 
pen that our soldiers aie citizens, and the multitude a 
body of reasonable men; virtue, as I have already re- 
marked, is not hereditary, neither is it perpetual. 
Should an independency be brought about by the first 
of those means, Ave have every opportunity and every 
encouragement before us, to form the noblest, purest 
constitution on the face of the earth. We have it in our 
power to begin the world over again. A situation, simi- 
lar to the present, hath not happened since the days of 
Noah until now. The birthday of a new world is at 
hand, and a race of men, perhaps as numerous as all 
Europe contains, are to receive their portion of freedom 
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from the events of a few months. The reflection is 
awful— and in this point of view, how trifling, how ri- 
diculous, do the little paltry cavilings, of a few weak or 
interested men appear, when weighed against the busi- 
ness of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and inviting 
period, and independence be hereafter effected by any 
other means, we must charge the consequence to our- 
selves, or to those rather, whose narrow and prejudiced 
souls, are habitually opposing the measure, without 
either inquiring or reflecting. There are reasons to be 
given in support of independence, which men should 
rather privately think of. than be publicly told of. We 
ought not now to be debating whether we shall be in- 
dependent or not, but anxious to accomplish it on a 
firm, secure, and honorable basis, and uneasy rather, 
that it is not yet began upon. Every day convinces us 
of its necessity. Even the tories (if such beings yet re- 
main among us) should, of all men, be the most solicit- 
ous to promote it; for as the appointment of committee^ 
at first, protected them from popular rage, so, a ^vise 
and well established form of government, will be the 
only certain means of continuing it securely to them. 
Wherefore, if they have not virtue enough to be Whigs, 
they ought to have prudence to wish for independence. 

In short, independence is the only bond that tie and 
keep us together. We shall then see our olqect, and our 
ears will be legally shut against the schemes of an intri- 
guing, as well as cruel, enemy. We shall then, too, be on 
a proper footing to treat with Britain; for there is reason 
to conclude, that the pride of that court will be less hurt 
by treating with the American states for terms of peace. 
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than with those, whom she denominates “rebellious sub- 
jects,” for terms of accommodation. It is our delaying 
it that encourages her to hope for conquest, and our 
backwardness tends only to prolong the war. As we 
have, without any good cficct therefrom, withheld our 
trade to obtain a redress of our grievances, let us now 
try the alternative, by independently redressing them 
ourselves, and then offering to open the trade. The 
mercantile and reasonable part of England, will be still 
with us; because, peace, with trade, is preferable to war, 
without it. And if this offer be not accepted, other 
courts may be applied to. 

On these grounds I rest the matter. And as no offer 
hath yet been made to refute the doctrine contained in 
the former editions of this pamphlet, it is a negative 
proof, that either the doctrine cannot be refuted, or, 
that the party in favor of it are too numerous to be op- 
po.sed. Wherefore, instead of gazing at each other, with 
suspicious or doubtful curiosity, let each of us hold out 
to his neighbor the hearty hand of friendship, and unite 
in drawing a line, which, like an act of oblivion, shall 
bury in forgetfulness every former dissention. Let the 
names of whig and tory be extinct; and let none other 
be heard among us, than those of a (rood citizen; an 
open and resolute friend: and a virtuous supporter of 
the RIGHTS of MANKIND, and of the free and independ- 
ent STATES OF AMERICA. 
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Sir, 
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Obedient humble servant, 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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Among the incivilities by which nations or indi- 
viduals provoke and irritate each other, Mr. Burke’s 
pamphlet on the French revolution is an extraordinary 
instance. Neither the people of France, nor the na- 
tional assembly, were troubling themselves about the 
affairs of England, or the English parliament: and why 
Mr. Burke should (ommcnce an unprovoked attack 
upon them, both in parliament and in public, is a con- 
duct that cannot be pardoned on the score of manners, 
nor justified on that policy. 

There is scarcely an epithet of abuse to be found in 
the English language, with which Mr. Burke has not 
loaded the French nation and the national assembly. 
Every thing which rancor, prejudice, ignorance or 
knowledge could suggest, arc poured forth in the copi- 
ous fury of near four hundred jiages. In the strain and 
on the plan Mr. Burke was writing, he might have 
wrote on to as many thousand. When the tongue or 
the pen is let loose in a phrenzy of passion, it is the 
man, and not the subject that becomes exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been mistaken and disap- 
pointed in the opinions he had formed on the affairs 
of France; but such is the ingenuity of his hope, or the 
malignancy of his despair, dial 'f furnishes him with 
new pretences to go on. There was a time when it was 
impossible to make Mr. Burke believe there would be 
any revolution in Fiance. His opinion then was, that 
the French had neither spirit to undertake it, nor forth 
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tude to support it; and now that there is one, he seeks 
an escape by condemning it. 

Not sufficiently content with abusing the national 
assembly, a great part of his work is taken up with 
abusing Dr. Price (one of the best hearted men that 
exist) and the two societies in England, known by the 
name of the Revolution and the Co istitutional socie- 
ties. 

Dr. Price had preached a sermon on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1789, being the anniversary of what is called 
in England the revolution, which took place in 1688. 
Mr. Burke, speaking of this sermon, says, “the political 
divine proceeds dogmatically to assert, that, by the prin- 
ciples of the revolution, the people of England have 
acquired three fundamental rights: 

1st, To choose our own governors. 

2d, To cashier them for misconduct. 

3d, To frame a government for ourselves.” 

Dr. Price does not say tliat the right to do these things 
exists in this or in that person, or in this or in that de- 
scription of persons, but that it exists in the whole— xhiiX. 
it is a right resident in the nation. Mr. Burke, on the 
contrary, denies that such a right exists in the nation, 
either in whole or in part, or that it exists any where; 
and what is still more strange and marvellous, he says, 
that “the people of England utterly disclaim such right, 
and that they will resist the practical assertion of it 
with their lives and fortunes.” That men will take up 
arms, and spend their lives and fortunes not to main- 
tain their rights, but to maintain that they have not 
rights, is an entire new species of discovery, and suited 
to the paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the 
people of England have no such rights, and that such 
rights do not exist in the nation, cither in whole or in 
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part, or any where at all, is of the same marvellous and 
monstrous kind with what he has already said; for his 
arguments are, that the persons, or the generation of 
persons in whom they did exist, are dead, and with 
t;hem the right is dead also. To prove this, he quotes 
a declaration made by parliament about an hundred 
years ago, to William and Mary, in these words: '‘The 
lords spiritual and tcmjx)ral, and commons, do, in the 
name of the people aforesaid— (meaning the people of 
Kngland then living) most humbly and faithfully sub- 
mit themselves, their heirs and posterity for ever.”— 
He also quotes a clause of another act of parliament 
made in the same reign, the terms of which, he says, 
“bind us— (meaning the people of that day)--our heirs 
and our posterity, to them, their heirs and posterity, to 
the end of time.’* 

Mr. Burke considers his point sufficiently established 
by producing those clauses, which he enforces by saying 
that they exclude the right of the nation for ever; and 
not yet content with making such declarations, repeated 
over and over again, he further says, “that if the people 
of England possessed such a right before the revolution” 
(which he acknowledges to have been the case, not only 
in England, but throughout Europe at an early period) 
“yet that the English nation did, at the time of the revo- 
lution most solemnly renounce and abdicate it, for 
themselves, and for all their posterity for evei/' 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison draVvn 
from his horrid principles (if it is not a profanation to 
call them by the name of principles) not only to the 
English nation, but to the ITencii revolution and the 
national assembly, and charges that august, illuminated 
and illuminating body of men with the epithet of 
usurpers, I shall, sans ceremonie, place another system 
of principles in opposition to his. 
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The English parliament of 1688, did a certain thing, 
which for themselves and their constituents, they had a 
right to do, and which appeared right should be done; 
but, in addition to this right, which they possessed by 
delegation, they set up another right by assumption^ 
that of binding and controlling posterity to the end of 
time. The case, therefore, divides itself into two parts; 
the right which they possessed by delegation, and the 
right which they set up by assumption. The first is ad- 
mitted; but with respect to the second, I reply: — 

There never did, nor never can exist a parliament, or 
any description of men, or any generation of men, in 
any country, possessed of the right or the power of 
binding or controlling posterity to the ‘‘end of time,” 
or of commanding for ever how the world shall be 
governed, or who shall govern it; and therefore all such 
clauses, acts, or declarations, by which the makers of 
them attempt to do what they have neither the right 
nor the power to do, nor the power to execute, arc in 
themselves null and void. Every age and generation 
must be as free to act for itself, in all cases, as the ages 
and generations which preceded it. The vanity and 
presumption of governing beyond the grave, is the most 
ridiculous and insolent of all tyrannies. Man has no 
property in man; neither has any generation a property 
in the generations which are to follow. 7 he i)arliament 
or the people of 1688, or of any other period, had no 
more right to dispose of the people of the present day, 
or to bind or to control them in any shape whatever, 
than the parliament or the peo})lc of the present day 
have to dispose of, bind or control those who are to 
live an hundred or a thousand years hence. Eveiy gen- 
eration is and must be competent to all the purposes 
which its occasions require. It is the living and not 
tlie dead, that are to be accommodated. When man 
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ceases to be, his power and his wants cease with him; 
and having no longer any participation in the concerns 
of this world, he has no longer any authority in direct- 
ing who shall be its governors, or how its government 
shall be organized, or how administered. 

I am not contending for, nor against, any form of 
government, nor for nor against any party, here or else- 
where. That which a whole nation chooses to do, it 
has a right to do. Mr. Burke denies it. Where then 
does the right exist? I am contending for the right of 
the living, and against their being willed away, and 
controlled and contracted for, by the manuscript- 
assumed authority of the dead; and Mr. Burke is con- 
tending for the authority of the dead over the rights 
and freedom of the living. There was a time when 
kings disposed of their crowns by will upon their death- 
beds, and consigned the people, like beasts of the field, 
to whatever successor they appointed. This is now so 
exploded as scarcely to be remembered, and so mon- 
strous as hardly to be believed: but the parliamentary 
clauses upon which Mr. Burke builds his political 
church, are of the same nature. 

I'he laws of every country must be analogous to some 
common principle. In England, no parent nor master, 
nor all the authority of parliament, omnipotent as it 
has called itself, can bind or control the personal free- 
dom even of an individual beyond the age of twenty- 
one years: on what ground of right then could the 
parliament of 1688 , or any other parliament, bind all 
posterity for ever? 

Those who have quitted the woild, and those who are 
not arrived yet in it, are as remote from each other as 
the utmost stretch of mortal imagination can conceive: 
what possible obligation then can exist between them, 
what rule or principle can be laid down, tliat two 
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nonentities, the one out of existence, and the other not 
in, and who never can meet in this world, that the one 
should control the other to the end of time? 

In England, it is said that money cannot be taken out 
of the pockets of the people without their consent; but 
who authorized, and who could authorize the parlia- 
ment of 1688 to control and take awiy the freedom of 
posterity, and limit and confine their right of acting in 
certain cases for ever, who were not in existence to give 
or withhold their consent? 

A greater absurdity cannot present itself to the un- 
derstanding of man, than what Mr. Burke offers to his 
readers. He tells them, and he tells the world to come, 
that a certain body of men who existed a hundred 
years ago, made a law, and that there does not now 
exist in the nation, nor never will, nor never can, a 
power to alter it.— Under how many subtleties, or ab- 
surdities, has the divine right to govern been imposed 
on the credulity of mankind: Mr. Burke has discovered 
a new one, and he has shortened his journey to Rome, 
by appealing to the power of this infallible parliament 
of former days; and he produces what it has done as of 
divine authority; for that power must be certainly more 
than human, which no human power to the end of time 
can alter. 

But Mr. Burke has done some service, not to his 
cause, but to his country, by bringing those clauses into 
public view. They serve to demonstrate how necessary 
it is at all times to watch against the attempted en- 
croachment of power, and to prevent its running to 
excess. It is somewhat extraordinary that the offence 
for which James II. was expelled, that of setting up 
power by assumption, should be re-acted under an- 
other shape and form, by the parliament that expelled 
him. It shows that the rights of man were but imper- 
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fectly understood at the revolution; for certain it is that 
the right which that parliament set up by assumption 
(for by delegation it had not, and could not have it, 
because none could give it) over the persons and free- 
dom of posterity for ever, was of the same tyrannical, 
unfounded kind which James attempted to set up over 
the parliament and the nation, and for which he was 
expelled. 

The only difference is, (for in principle they differ 
not) that the one was an usurper over the living, and 
the other over the unborn; and as the one has no better 
authority to stand ujDon than the other, both of them 
must be equally null and void, and of no effect. 

From what or whence, does Mr. Burke prove the 
right of any human power to bind posterity for ever? 
He has produced his clauses; but he must produce also 
his proofs that such a right existed, and show how it 
existed. If it ever existed, it must now exist; for what- 
ever appertains to the nature of man, cannot be annihi- 
lated by man. It is the nature of man to die, and he 
will continue to die as long as he continues to be born. 
But Mr. Burke has set up a sort of political Adam, in 
whom all posterity are bound for ever; he must there- 
fore prove that his Adam possessed such a power or 
such a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the less it will bear to be 
stretched, and the worse is the policy to stretch it, un- 
less it is intended to break it. Had a person contem- 
plated the overthrow of Mr. Burke’s positions, he would 
have proceeded as Mr. Burke has done. He would 
have magnified the authorities, on purpose to have 
called the right of them into question; and the instant 
the question of right was started, the authorities must 
have been given up. 

It requires but a very small glance of thought to per- 
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ceive, that although laws made in one generation often 
continue in force through succeeding generations, yet 
they continue to derive their force from the consent of 
the living. A la\v not repealed continues in force, not 
because it cannot be repealed, but because it is not re- 
pealed; and the non-repealing passes for consent. 

But Mr. Burke’s clauses have not even this qualifica- 
tion in their favour. Tliey become null, by attempting 
to become immortal. I'lie nature of them precludes 
consent. They destroy the right which they might 
have, by grounding it on a riglit which they cannot 
ha\e. Immortal power is not a human right, and 
therefore cannot be a right of parliament. The parlia- 
ment of 1688 might as well have passed an act to have 
authorized itself to live for ever, as to make their 
authority live for ever. All, therefore, that can be said 
of them is, that they are a formality of words, of as 
much import, as if those who used them had addressed 
a congratulation to themselves, and, in the oriental style 
of antiquity, had said, O! parliament, live for ever! 

The circumstances of the world are continually 
changing, and the opinions of men change also; and as 
government is for the living, and not for the dead, it is 
the living only that has any right in it. That which may 
be thought right and found convenient in one age, may 
be thought wrong and found inconvenient in another. 
In such cases, who is to decide, the living, or the dead? 

As almost one hundred pages of Mr. Burke’s book are 
employed upon these clauses, it will consequently fol- 
low, that if the clauses themselves, so far as they set up 
an assumed, ursurped dominion over posterity for ever, 
are unauthoritative, and in their nature null and void, 
that all his voluminous inferences and declamation 
drawn therefrom, or founded thereon, are null and void 
also: and on this ground I rest the matter. 
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We now come more particularly to the affairs of 
France. Mr. Burke’s book has the appearance of being 
written as instruction to the French nation; but if I may 
permit myself the use of an extravagant metaphor, 
suited to the extravagance of the case, it is darkness at- 
tempting to illuminate light. 

While I am writing this, there is accidentally before 
me some proposals for a declaration of rights by the 
marquis de la Fayette (I ask his pardon for using his 
former address, and do it only for distinction’s sake) to 
die national assembly on the 11th of July 1789, three 
days before the taking of the Bastile; and I cannot but 
be struck how opposite the sources are from which that 
gentleman and Mr. Burke draw their principles. In- 
stead of referring to musty records and mouldy parch- 
ments, to prove that the rights of the living are lost, 
“renounced and abdicated for ever’’ by those who are 
now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, M. de la Fayette 
applies to the living world, and emphatically says, “Call 
to mind the sentiments which nature has engraved in 
the heart of every citizen, and ivhich take a new force 
when they are solemnly recognized by all:— for a nation 
to love liberty, it is sufficient that she knows it; and to 
be free, it is sufficient that she wills it.’’ How dry, bar- 
ren and obscure, is the source from which Mr. Burke la- 
bours; and how ineffectual, though embellished with 
flowers, is all his declamation and his argument, com- 
pared with these clear, concise and soul-animating senti- 
ments: few and short as they are, they lead on to a vast 
field of generous and manly thiiiking, and do not finish, 
like Mr. Burke’s periods, wdtii music in the car and 
nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced the mention of M. de la Fayette, 
1 will take the liberty of adding an anecdote respecting 
his farewell address to the congress of America in 1783, 
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and which occurred fresh to my mind when I saw Mr. 
Burke’s thundering attack on the French revolution.— 
M. de la Fayette went to America at an early period of 
the war, and continued a volunteer in her service to the 
end. His conduct through the wliole of that enterprise 
is one of the most extraordinary that is to be found in 
the history of a young man, scarcely then twenty years 
of age. Situated in a country that was like the lap of 
sensual pleasure, and with the means of enjoying it, how 
few are there to be found that would exchange such a 
scene for the woods and wilderness of America, and pass 
the flowery years of youth in unprofitable danger and 
hardship! But such is the fact. When the war ended, 
and he was on the point of taking his final departure, he 
presented himself to congress, and contemplating, in his 
affectionate farewell, the revolution he had seen, ex- 
pressed himself in these words: **AIay this great monu- 
ment raised to Liberty, serve as a lesson to the oppressor, 
and an example to the oppressed!'* When this address 
came to the hands of Dr. Franklin, who was then in 
France, he applied to count Vergennes to have it in- 
serted in the French gazette, but never could obtain bis 
consent. The fact was, that count Vergennes was an 
aristocratical despot, at home, and dreaded the example 
of the American revolution in France, as certain other 
persons now dread the example of the French revolution 
in England; and Mr. Burke’s tribute of fear (for in this 
light it must be considered) runs parallel with count 
Vergennes’ refusal. But to return more particularly to 
his work. 

“We have seen (says Mr. Burke) the French rebel 
against a mild and lawful monarch, with more fury, out- 
rage and insult, than any people has been known to 
raise against the most illegal usurper, or the most san- 
guinary tyrant.’’— This is one among a thousand other 
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instances, in which Mr. Burke shows that he is ignorant 
of the springs and principles of the French revolution. 

It was not against Louis XVI. but against the despotic 
principle of the government, that the nation revolted. 
These principles had not their origin in him, but in the 
original establishment, many centuries back; and they 
were become too deeply rooted to be removed, and the 
Augean stable of parasites and plunderers too abomi- 
nably filthy to be cleansed, by any thing short of com- 
plete and universal revolution. 

When it becomes necessary to do a thing, the whole 
heart should join in the measure, or it should not be at- 
tempted. That crisis was then arrived, and there re- 
mained no choice but to act with determined vigor, or 
not to act at all. The king was known to be the friend 
of the nation, and this circumstance was favorable to 
the enterprise. Perhaps no man bred up in the style of 
an absolute king, ever possessed a heart so little disposed 
to the exercise of that species of power as the present 
king of France. But the principles of the government 
itself still remained the same. The monarch and mon- 
archy were distinct and separate things; and it was 
against the established despotism of the latter, and not 
against the person or principles of the former, that the 
revolt commenced, and the revolution has been car- 
ried on. 

Mr. Burke does not attend to this distinction be- 
tween men and principles, and therefore he does not 
see that a revolt may take place against the despotism of 
the latter, while there lies no c harge of despotism 
against the former. 

The natural moderation of Louis XVI. contributed 
nothing to alter the hereditary despotism of the mon- 
archy. All the tyrannies of former reigns, acted under 
that hereditary despotism, were still liable to be revived 
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in the hands of a successor. It was not the respite of a 
reign that would satisfy France, enlightened as she was 
then become. A casual discontinuance of the practice 
of despotism, is not a discontinuance of its principles; 
the former depends on the virtue of the individual who 
is in immediate possession of the power; the latter, on 
the virtue and fortitude of the nation. In the case of 
Charles I. and James II. of England, the revolt was 
against the personal despotism of the men; whereas in 
France, it was against the hereditary despotism of the 
established government. But men who can consign 
over the rights of posterity for ever on the authority of 
a mouldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, are not quali- 
fied to judge of this revolution. It takes in a field 
too vast for their views to explore, and proceeds with a 
mightiness of reason they cannot keep pace with. 

But there are many points of view in which this revo- 
lution may be considered. When despotism has estab- 
lished itself for ages in a country, as in France, it is not 
in the person of the king only that it resides. It has 
the appearance of being so in show, and in nominal au- 
thority; but it is not so in practice, and in fact. It has 
its standard every where. Every office and department 
has its despotism, founded upon custom and usage. 
Every place has its Bastile, and every Bastile its despot. 
The original hereditary despotism resident in the per- 
son of the king, divides and sub-divides itself into a 
thousand shapes and forms, till at last the whole of it is 
acted by deputation.— This was the case in France; and 
against this species of despotism, proceeding on through 
an endless labyrinth of office till the source of it is 
scarcely perceptible, there is no mode of redress. It 
strengthens itself by assuming the appearance of duty, 
and tyrannizes under the pretence of obeying. 

When a man reflects on the condition which France 
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was in from the nature of her government, he will see 
other causes for revolt than those which immediately 
connect themselves with the person or character of 
Louis XVI.— There were, if I may so express it, a thou- 
sand despotisms to be reformed in France, which had 
grown up under the hereditary despotism of the mon- 
archy, and become so rooted as to be in a great measure 
independent of it. Between the monarchy, the parlia- 
ment, and the church, there was a rivalship of despot- 
ism: besides the feudal despotism operating locally, and 
the ministerial despotism operating every where. But 
Mr. Burke, by considering the king as the only possible 
object of a revolt, speaks as if France was a village, in 
which every thing that passed must be known to its 
commanding officer, and no oppression could be acted 
but what he could immediately control. Mr. Burke might 
have been in the Bastile his whole life, as well under 
Louis XVI. as Louis XIV. and neither the one nor the 
other have known that such a man as Mr. Burke ex- 
isted. The despotic principles of the government were 
the same in both reigns, though the dispositions of the 
men were as remote as tyranny and benevolence. 

What Mr. Burke considers as a reproach to the 
French revolution, that of bringing it forward under a 
reign more mild than the preceding ones, is one of its 
highest honors. The revolutions that have taken place 
in other European countries, have been excited by per- 
sonal hatred. The rage was against the man, and he be- 
came the victim.— But, in the instance of France, we 
see a revolution generated in the rational contempla- 
tion of the rights of man, and distinguishing from the 
beginning between persons and principles. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of principles, 
when he is contemplating governments. “Ten years 
ago,” says he, “I could have felicitated France on her 
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having a government, without inquiring what the na- 
ture of that government was or how it was adminis- 
tered.” Is this the language of a rational man? Is it the 
language of a heart feeling as it ought to feel for the 
rights and happiness of the human race? On this 
ground, Mr. Burke must compliment ."very government 
in the world, while tlie victims who surfer under them, 
whether sold into slavery or tortured out of existence, 
are wholly forgotten. It is power, and not principles, 
that Mr. Burke venerates; and under this abominable 
depravity, he is disqualified to judge between them. 
Thus much for his opinion as to the occasion of the 
French revolution. I now proceed to other considera- 
tions. 

I know a place in America called Point-no-Point; be- 
cause as you proceed along the shore, gay and flowery as 
Mr. Burke’s language, it continually recedes, and pre- 
sents itself at a distance a-head; and when you have got 
as far as you can go, there is no point at all. Just thus 
is it with Mr. Burke’s three hunclred and fifty-six pages. 
It is therefore difficult to reply to him. But as the 
points that he wishes to establish may be inferred from 
what he abuses, it is in his paradoxes that we must look 
for his arguments. 

As to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has 
outraged his own imagination, and seeks to work upon 
that of his readers, they are very well calculated for the- 
atrical representation, where facts are manufactured 
for the sake of show, and accommodated to produce, 
through the weakness of sympathy, a weeping effect. 
But Mr. Burke should recollect that he is writing his- 
tory, and not plays; and that his readers will expect 
truth, and not the spouting rant of high-toned declama- 
tion. 

When we see a man dramatically lamenting in a pub- 
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lication intended to be believed, that *'The age of 
chivalry is gone”; that *'the glory of Europe is extin- 
guished forever!” that '*the unbought grace of life (if 
any one knows what it is,) the cheap defence of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise is 
gone!” And all this because the Quixotic age of chiv- 
alric nonsense is gone, what opinion can we form of his 
judgment, or what regard can we pay to his facts? In 
the rhapsody of his imagination, he has discovered a 
world of windmills, and his sorrows are, that there are 
no Quixotes to attack them. But if the age of aristoc- 
racy, like that of chivalry, should fall, and they had 
originally some connexion, Mr. Burke, the trumpeter 
of the order, may continue his parody to the end, and 
finish with exclaiming--"0^/i^ZZo'5 occupation's gone!” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Burke’s horrid paintings, ^vhen 
the French revolution is compared with that of other 
countries, the astonishment will be, that it is marked 
with so few sacrifices; but this astonishment will cease 
when we reflect that it was principles, and not persons, 
that were the meditated objects of destruction. The 
mind of the nation was acted upon by a higher stimulus 
than what the consideration of persons could inspire, 
and sought a higher conquest than could be produced 
by the downfall of an enemy.— Among the few who fell, 
there do not appear to be any that were intentionally 
singled out. d hey all of them had their fate in the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, and were not pursued with 
that long, cold-blooded, unabated revenge which pur- 
sued the unfortunate Scotch, in the affair of 1745. 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke’s book I do not ob- 
serve that the Bastile is mentioned more than once, and 
that with a kind of implication as if he was sorry it is 
pulled down, and wished it was built up again. “We 
have rebuilt Newgate (sa)s he) and tenanted the man- 
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sion; and we have prisons almost as strong as the Bastile 
for those who dare to libel the queen of France.” * As 
to what a madman, like the person called Lord George 
Gordon, might say, and to whom Newgate is rather a 
bedlam than a prison, it is unworthy a rational consid- 
eration. It was a madman that libelled— and that is 
sufficient apology, and it afforded an opportunity for 
confining him, which was the thing u ished for: but cer- 
tain it is that Mr. Burke, who docs not call himself a 
madman, whatever other people may do, has libelled, in 
the most unprovoked manner, and in the grossest style 
of the most vulgar abuse, the whole representative au- 
thority of France; and yet Mr. Burke takes liis seat in 
the British house of commons!— From his violence and 
his grief, his silence on sorae points and his excess on 
others, it is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke is 
sorry, extremely sorry, that arbitrary power, the power 
of the pope and the Bastile, are pulled down. 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserat- 
ing reflection, that I can find throughout his book, 
has he bestowed on those that lingered out the most 
wretched of lives, a life without hope, in the most mis- 
erable of prisons. It is painful to behold a man em- 
ploying his talents to corrupt himself. Nature has been 
kinder to Mr. Burke than he has to her. He is not 
affected by the reality of distress touching upon his 
heart, but by the showy resemblance of it striking his 

* Since writing the above, two other places occur in Mr. Burke’s 
pamphlet in which the name of Bastile is mentioned but in the same 
manner. In the one, he introduces it in a sort of obscure question, 
and asks— “Will any ministers who now serve such a king with but a 
decent appearance of respect, cordially obey the orders of those whom 
but the other day, in his name, they had committed to the Bastile?” 
in the other the taking it is mentioned as implying criminality in the 
French guards who assisted in demolishing it —“They have not,” says 
he, “forgot the taking the king’s castles at Paris.” Tliis is Mr. Burke, 
who pretends to write on constitutional freedom. 
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imagination. He pities the plumage, but forgets the 
dying bird. Accustomed to kiss the aristocratical hand 
that hath purloined him from himself, he degenerates 
into a composition of art, and the genuine soul of na- 
ture forsakes him. His hero or his heroine must be a 
tragedy-victim, expiring in show, and not the real pris- 
oner of misery, sliding into death in the silence of a 
dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has passed over the whole transaction 
of the Bastile (and his silence is nothing in his favour) 
and has entertained his readers with reflections on sup- 
posed facts, distorted into real falsehoods, I will give, 
since he has not, some account of the circumstances 
which preceded that transaction. They will serve to 
show that less mischief could scarce have accompanied 
such an event, when considered with the treacherous 
and hostile aggravations of the enemies of the revo- 
lution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself a more tre- 
mendous scene than what the city of Paris exhibited at 
the time of taking the Bastile, and for two days before 
and after, nor conceive the possibility of its quieting so 
soon. At a distance, this transaction has appeared only 
as an act of heriosm standing on itself: and the close 
political connexion it had with the revolution is lost in 
the brilliancy of the achievement. But we are to con- 
sider it as the strength of the parties, brought man to 
man, and contending for the issue. The Bastile was 
to be either the prize or the prison of the assailants. 
The downfall of it included the idea of the downfall of 
despotism; and this compounded image was become as 
figuratively united, as Bunyan’s Doubting Castle and 
giant Despair. 

The national assembly before and at the time of tak- 
ing the Bastile, was sitting at Versailles, twelve miles 
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distant from Paris. About a week before the rising of 
the Parisians and their taking the Bastile, it was dis- 
covered that a plot was forming, at the head of which 
was the count d’Artois, the king’s youngest brother, for 
demolishing the national assembly, seizing its members, 
and thereby crushing, by a coup de main, all hopes and 
prospects of forming a free governm.'nt. For the sake 
of humanity, as well as of freedom, it is well this plan 
did not succeed. Examples are not wanting to show 
how dreadfully vindictive and cruel arc all old govern- 
ments, when they are successful against what they call 
a revolt. 

This plan must have been some time in contempla- 
tion; because, in order to carry it into execution, it was 
necessary to collect a large military force round Paris, 
and to cut oft the communication between that city and 
the national assembly at Versailles. The troops des- 
tined for this service were chiefly the foreign troops in 
the pay of France, and who, for this particular purpose, 
were drawn from the distant provinces where they were 
then stationed. When they were collected, to the 
amount of between twenty-five and thirty thousand, it 
was judged time to put the plan in execution. The 
ministry who were then in office, and who were friendly 
to the revolution, were instantly dismissed, and a new 
ministry formed of those who had concerted the proj- 
ect;— among whom was count de Broglio, and to his 
share was given the command of those troops. The 
character of this man, as described to me in a letter 
which I communicated to Mr. Burke before he began 
to write his book, and from an authority which Mr. 
Burke well knows was good, was that of “a high-flying 
aristocrat, cool, and capable of every mischief.” 

While these matters were agitating, the national as- 
sembly stood in the most perilous and critical situation 
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that a body of men can be supposed to act in. They 
were the devoted victims, and they knew it. They had 
the hearts and wishes of their country on their side, but 
military authority they had none. The guards of Brog- 
lio surrounded the hall where the assembly sat, ready, 
at the word of command, to seize their persons, as had 
been done the year before to the parliament in Paris. 
Had the national assembly deserted their trust, or had 
they exhibited signs of weakness or fear, their enemies 
had been encouraged, and the country depressed. When 
the situation they stood in, the cause they were engaged 
in, and the crisis then ready to burst which should de- 
termine their personal and political fate, and that of 
their country, and probably of Europe, are taken into 
one view, none but a heart callous with prejudice, or 
corrupted by dependance, can avoid interesting itself 
in their success. 

The archbishop of Vienne was at this time president 
of the national assembly; a person too old to undergo 
the scene that a tew days, or a few hours, might bring 
forth. A man of more activity, and bolder fortitude, 
was necessary; and the national assembly chose (under 
the form of vice-president, for the presidency still rested 
in the archbishop) M. de la Fayette; and this is the only 
instance of a vice-president being chosen. It was at the 
moment this storm was pending, July 11, that a declara- 
tion of rights was brought forward by M. de la Fayette, 
and is the same which is alluded to in page 9. It was 
hastily drawn up, and makes only a part of a more ex- 
tensive declaration of rights, agreed upon and adopted 
afterwards by the national assembly. The particular 
reason for bringing it forward at this moment (M. de la 
Fayette has since informed me) was, that if the national 
assembly should fall in the threatened destruction that 
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then surrounded it, some trace of its principles might 
have a chance of surviving the wreck. 

Every thing was now drawing to a crisis. The event 
was freedom or slavery. On one side an army of nearly 
thirty thousand men; on the other an unarmed body of 
citizens, for the citizens of Paris on whom the national 
assembly must then immediately depend, were as un- 
armed and undisciplined as the citizens of London are 
now. The French guards had given strong symptoms 
of their being attached to the national cause; but their 
numbers were small, not a tenth part of the force which 
Broglio commanded, and their officers were in the in- 
terest of Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, the new min- 
istry made their appearance in office. The reader will 
carry in his mind, that the Bastile was taken the 14th 
of July: the point of time I am now speaking to, is the 
12th. As soon as the news of the change of the ministry 
reached Paris in the afternoon, all the play-houses and 
places of entertainment, shops and houses, were shut 
up. The change of ministry was considered as the pre- 
lude of hostilities, and the opinion was rightly founded. 

The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. 
The prince de Lambesc, who commanded a body of 
German cavalry, approached by the palace of Louis 
XV. which connects itself with some of the streets. In 
his march he insulted and struck an old man with his 
sword. The French are remarkable for their respect to 
old age, and the insolence with which it appeared to be 
done, uniting with the general fermentation they were 
in, produced a powerful effect, and a cry of to arms! to 
arms! spread itself in a moment over the whole city. 

Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the 
use of them; but desperate resolution, when every hope 
is at stake, supplies, for a while, the want of arms. Near 
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where the prince de Lambesc was drawn up, were large 
piles of stones collected for building the new bridge, 
and with these the people attacked the cavalry. A party 
of the French guards, upon hearing the firing, rushed 
from their quarters and joined the people; and night 
coming on, the cavalry retreated. 

The streets of Paris, being narrow, are favourable for 
defence; and the loftiness of the houses, consisting of 
many stories, from which great annoyance might be 
given, secured them against nocturnal enterprises; and 
the night was spent in providing themselves with every 
sort of weapon they could make or procure: guns, 
swords, blacksmith’s hammers, carpenters’ axes, iron 
crows, pikes, halberds, pitchforks, spits, clubs. Sec. 

The incredible numbers v»dth which they assembled 
the next morning, and the still more incredible resolu- 
tion they exhibited embarrassed and astonished their 
enemies. Little did the new ministry expect such a 
salute. Accustomed to slavery themselves, they had no 
idea that liberty was capable of such inspiration, or that 
a body of unarmed citizens would dare to face the mili- 
tary force of thirty thousand men. Every moment of 
this day was employed in collecting arms, concerting 
plans, and arranging themselves in the best order which 
such an instantaneous movement could afford. Broglio 
continued lying round the city, but made no further ad- 
vances this day, and the succeeding night passed with 
as much tranquillity as such a scene could possibly 
produce. 

But the defence only was not ^he object of the citi- 
zens. They had a cause at stake, on which depended 
their freedom or their slavery'. They every moment ex- 
pected an attack, or to hear of one made on the national 
assembly; and in such a situation, the most prompt 
measures are sometimes the best. The object that now 
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presented itself, was the Bastile; and the eclat of carry- 
ing such a fortress in the face of such an army, could 
not fail to strike terror into the new ministry, who had 
scarcely yet had time to meet. By some intercepted 
correspondence this morning, it was discovered that the 
mayor of Paris, M. de Flesseles, whc' appeared to be in 
their interest, was betraying them; and from this dis- 
covery tliere remained no doubt that Broglio would re- 
inforce the Bastile the ensuing evening. It was there- 
fore necessary to attack it that day; but before this could 
be done, it was first necessary to procure a better supply 
of arms than they were then possessed of. 

There was, adjoining to the city, a large magazine of 
arms deposited at the hospital of the invalids, which the 
citizens summoned to surrender; and as the place was 
not defensible, nor attempted much defence, they soon 
succeeded. Thus supplied, they marched to attack the 
Bastile; a vast mixed multitude of all ages and of all 
degrees, and armed with all sorts of weapons. Imagina- 
tion would fail of describing to itself the appearance of 
such a procession, and of the anxiety for the events 
which a few hours or a few minutes might produce. 
What plans the ministry was forming, were as unknown 
to the people within the city, as what the citizens were 
doing was unknown to them; and what movements 
Broglio might make for the support or relief of the 
place, were to the citizens equally unknown. All was 
mystery and hazard. 

That the Bastile was attacked with an enthusiasm of 
heroism, such only as the highest animation of liberty 
could inspire, and carried in the space of a few hours, 
is an event which the world is fully possessed of. I am 
not undertaking a detail of the attack, but bringing into 
view the conspiracy against the nation which provoked 
it, and which fell with the Bastile. The prison to which 
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the new ministry were dooming the national assembly, 
in addition to its being the high altar and castle of des- 
potism, became the proper object to begin with. This 
enterprize broke up the new ministry, who began now 
to fly from the ruin they had prepared for others. The 
troops of Broglio dispersed, and himself fled also. 

Mr. Burke has spoken a great deal about plots, but he 
has never once, spoken of this plot against the national 
assembly and the liberties of the nation; and that he 
might not, he has passed over all the circumstances that 
might throw it in his way. The exiles who have fled 
fi'om France, whose cause he so much interests himself 
in, and from whom he has had his lesson, fled in con- 
sequence of the miscarriage of this plot. No plot was 
formed against them: it was they who w^ere plotting 
against others, and those who fell, met, not unjustly, 
the punishment they were preparing to execute. But 
will Mr. Burke say that if this plot, contrived with the 
subtlety of an ambuscade, had succeeded, the successful 
party would have restrained their wrath so soon? Let 
the history of all old governments answer the question. 

Whom has the national assembly brought to the scaf- 
fold? None. They were themselves the devoted vic- 
tims of this plot, and they have not retaliated; why then 
are they charged with revenge they have not acted? In 
the tremendous breaking forth of a whole people, in 
which all degrees, tempers and characters are con- 
founded, and delivering themselves by a miracle of ex- 
ertion, from the destruction meditated against them, is 
it to be expected that nothing will happen? When men 
are sore with the sense of oppressions, and menaced with 
the prospect of new ones, is the calmness of philosophy, 
or the palsy of insensibility to be looked for? Mr. Burke 
exclaims against outrage, yet the greatest is that which 
he has committed. His book is a volume of outrage. 
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not apologized for by the impulse of a moment, but 
cherished through a space of ten months; yet Mr. Burke 
had no provocation, no life, no interest at stake. 

More citizens fell in this struggle than of their oppo- 
nents; but four or five persons were seized by the popu- 
lace, and instantly put to death; the governor of the 
Bastile and the mayor of Paris, who was detected in the 
act of betraying them; and afterwards Foulon, one of 
the new ministry, and Berthier, his son-in-law who had 
accepted the office of intendant of Paris. Their heads 
were stuck upon pikes, and carried about the city: and 
it is upon this mode of punishment that Mr. Burke 
builds a great part of his tragic scenes. Let us therefore 
examine how men came by the idea of punishing in 
this manner. 

They learn it from the governments they live under; 
and retaliate the punishments they have been accus- 
tomed to behold. The heads stuck upon pikes which 
remained for years upon Templebar, differed nothing 
in the horror of the scene from those carried about on 
pikes at Paris: yet this was done by the English govern- 
ment. It may, perhaps, be said, that it signifies nothing 
to a man what is done to him after he is dead; but it 
signifies much to the living: it either tortures their feel- 
ings or hardens their hearts; and in eitlier case, it in- 
structs them how to punish when power falls into their 
hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments 
humanity. It is their sanguinary punishments which 
corrupt mankind. In England, the punishment in cer- 
tain cases is, by hanging, drawing and quartering; the 
heart of the sufferer is cut out, and held up to the view 
of the populace. In France, under the former govern- 
ment, the punishments were not less barbarous. Who 
does not remember the execution of Damien, torn to 
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pieces by horses? The effect of these cruel spectacles 
exhibited to the populace, is to destroy tenderness or 
excite revenge; and by the base and false idea of govern- 
ing men by terror instead of reason, they become prec- 
edents. It is over the lowest class of mankind that gov- 
ernment by terror is intended to operate, and it is on 
them that it operates to the worst effect. They have 
sense enough to feel tliat they are the objects aimed at; 
and they inilict in their turn the examples of terror they 
have been instructed to practice. 

There are in all European countries, a large class of 
people of that description which in England are called 
the ''mob** Of this class were those who committed the 
burnings and devastations in London in 1780, and of 
this class were those who carried the heads upon pikes 
in Paris. Foulon and Berthicr were taken up in the 
country, and sent to Paris to undergo their examination 
at the hotel de Ville; for the national assembly, imme- 
diately on the new ministry coming into office, passed a 
decree, which they communicated to the king and cabi- 
net, that they (the national assembly) would hold the 
ministry, of which Foulon was one, responsible for the 
measures they were advising and pursuing; but the mob, 
incensed at the appearance of Foulon and Berthier, tore 
them from their conductors before they were carried to 
the hotel de \^ille, and executed them on the spot. 
Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind 
upon a whole people? As well may he charge the riots 
and outrages of 1780 on all the people of London, or 
those in Ireland on all his countr>. • 

But every thing we see or hear offensive to our feel- 
ings, and derogatory to the human character, should 
lead to other reflections than those of reproach. Even 
the beings who commit them have some claim to our 
consideration. How then is it that such vast classes of 
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mankind as are distinguished by the appellation of the 
vulgar, or the ignorant mob, are so numerous in all old 
countries? The instant we ask ourselves this question, 
reflection finds an answer. They arise, as an unavoid- 
able consequence, out of the ill construction of all the 
old governments in Europe, England included with the 
rest. It is by distortedly exalting some men, that others 
are distortedly debased, till the whole is out of nature. 
A vast mass of mankind are degradedly thrown into the 
back ground of the human picture, to bring forward, 
with greater glare, the puppet-show of state and aris- 
tocracy. In the commencement of a revolution, those 
men are rather the followers of the camp than of the 
standard of liberty, and have yet to be instructed how to 
reverence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for 
facts, and I then ask him, if they do not establish the 
certainty of what I here lay down? Admitting them to 
be true, they show the necessity of the French revolu- 
tion, as much as any one thing he could have asserted. 
These outrages are not the effect of the principles of 
the revolution, but of the degraded mind that existed 
before the revolution, and which the revolution is cal- 
culated to reform. Place them then to their proper 
cause, and take the reproach of them to your own side. 

It is to the honor of the national assembly, and the 
city of Paris, that during such a tremendous scene of 
arms and confusion, beyond the control of all authority, 
that they have been able, by the influence of example 
and exhortation, tQ restrain so much. Never was more 
pains taken to instruct and enlighten mankind, and to 
make them see that their interest consisted in their vir- 
tue, and not in their revenge, than what have been dis- 
played in the revolution of France.— I now proceed to 
make some remarks on Mr. Burke’s account of the ex- 
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pedition to Versailles, on the 5th and 6th of October. 

I can consider Mr. Burke’s book in scarcely any other 
light than a dramatic performance; and he must, I 
think, have considered it in the same light himself, by 
the poetical liberties he has taken of omitting some 
facts, distorting others, and making the machinery bend 
to produce a stage effect. Of this kind is his account of 
the expedition to Versailles. He begins this account by 
omitting the only facts which, as causes, are known to 
be true; every thing beyond these is conjecture even in 
Paris: and he then works up a tale accommodated to his 
own passions and prejudices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke’s book, 
that he never speaks of plots against the revolution; and 
it is from those plots that all the mischiefs have arisen. 
It suits his purpose to exhibit consequences without 
their causes. It is one of the arts of the drama to do so. 
If the crimes of men were exhibited with their suffer- 
ing, the stage effect would sometimes be lost, and the 
audience would be inclined to approve where it was 
intended they should commiserate. 

After all the investigations that have been made into 
this intricate affair (the expedition to Versailles,) it still 
remains enveloped in all that kind of mystery which 
ever accompanies events produced more from a concur- 
rence of awkward circumstances, than from fixed de- 
sign. While the characters of men are forming, as is 
always the case in revolutions, there is a reciprocal sus- 
picion, and a disposition to misinterpret each other; 
and even parties directly opposite, in principle, will 
sometimes concur in pushing forward the same move- 
ment with very different views, and with the hopes of 
its producing very different consequences. A great deal 
of this may be discovered in this embarrassed affair, and 
yet the issue of the whole was what nobody had in view. 
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The only things certainly known are, that consider- 
able uneasiness was at this time excited in Paris, by the 
delay of the king in not sanctioning and forwarding the 
decrees of the national assembly, particularly that of 
the declaration of the rights of man, and the decrees of 
the fourth of August y which contained the foundation 
principles on which the constitution was to be erected. 
The kindest, and perhaps the fairest, conjecture upon 
this matter is, that some of the ministers intended to 
make observations upon certain parts of them, before 
they were finally sanctioned and sent to the provinces; 
but be this as it may, the enemies of the revolution de- 
rived hopes from the delay, and the friends of the 
revolution, uneasiness. 

During this state of suspense, the gardes du corps, 
which was composed, as such regiments generally are, 
of persons much connected with the court, gave an en- 
tertainment at Versailles (Oct. 1,) to some foreign regi- 
ments then arrived; and when the entertainment was 
at its height, on a signal given, the gardes du corps tore 
the national cockade from their hats, trampled it under 
foot, and replaced it with a counter cockade prepared 
for the purpose. An indignity of this kind amounted 
to defiance. It was like declaring war; and if men will 
give challenges, they must expect consequences. But 
all this Mr. Burke has carefully kept out of sight. He 
begins his account by saying, “History will record, that 
on the morning of the 6th of October, 1789, the king 
and queen of France, after a day of confusion, alarm, 
dismay and slaughter, lay down under the pledged 
security of public faith, to indulge nature in a few 
hours of respite, and troubled melancholy repose.” 
This is neither the sober style of history, nor the inten- 
tion of it. It leaves every thing to be guessed at, and 
mistaken. One would at least think there had been a 
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battle; and a battle there probably would have been, 
had it not been for the moderating prudence of those 
whom Mr. Burke involves in his censures. By his keep- 
ing the gardes du corps out of sight Mr. Burke has 
afforded himself the dramatic licence of putting the 
king and queen in their places, as if the object of the 
expedition was against them.— But, to return to my 
account— 

This conduct of the gardes du corps, as might well be 
expected, alarmed and enraged the Parisians: the colors 
of the cause and the cause itself, were become too 
united to mistake the intention of the insult, and the 
Parisians were determined to call the gardes du corps 
to an account. There was certainly nothing of the cow- 
ardice of assassination in marching in the face of day to 
demand satisfaction, if such a phrase may be used, of a 
body of armed men who had voluntarily given defiance. 
But the circumstance which serves to throw this affair 
into embarrassment is, that the enemies of the revolu- 
tion appear to ha\x* encouraged it, as well as its friends. 
The one hoped to prevent a civil war, by checking it in 
time, and the other to make one. The hopes of those 
opposed to the revolution, rested in making the king of 
their party, and getting him from Versailles to Metz, 
where they expected to collect a force, and set up a 
standard. We have therefore two different objects pre- 
senting themselves at the same time, and to be accom- 
plished by the same means; the one, to chastise the 
gardes du corps which was the object of the Parisians® 
the other, to render the confusion of such a scene an 
inducement to the king to set off for Metz. 

On the 5th of October, a very numerous body of 
women, and men in the disguise of women, collected 
round the hotel dc Ville, or town hall, at Paris, and set 
off for Versailles. Their professed object was the gardes 
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du corps; but prudent men readily recollected that mis- 
chief is easier begun than ended; and this impressed 
itself with the more force, from the suspicions already 
stated, and the irregularity of such a cavalcade. As soon 
therefore as a sufficient force could be collected, M. de 
la Fayette, by orders from the civil authority of Paris, 
set off after them at the head of twenty thousand of the 
Paris militia. The revolution could derive no benefit 
from confusion, and its opposers might. By an amiable 
and spirited manner of address, he had hitherto been 
fortunate in calming disquietudes, and in this he was 
extraordinarily successful; to frustrate, theiefore, the 
hopes of those who might seek to improve this scene 
into a sort of justifiable necessity for the king’s quitting 
Versailles and withdrawng to Metz and to prevent, at 
the same time, the consequences that might ensue be- 
tween the gardes du corpes and this phalanx of men and 
women, he forwarded expresses to the king, that he was 
on his march to Versailles, by the orders of the civil 
authority of Paris, for the purpose of peace and protec- 
tion, expressing at the same time the necessity of re- 
straining the gardes du corps from firing on the people.* 

He arrived at Versailles between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night. The gardes du corps were drawn up, 
and the people had arrived some time before, but every 
thing had remained suspended. Wisdom and policy 
now consisted in changing a scene of danger into a happy 
event. M. de la Fayette became the mediator between 
the enraged parties; and the king, to remove the un- 
easiness which had arisen from the delay already stated, 
sent for the president of the national assembly, and 
signed the declaration of the rights of man, and such 
other parts of the constitution as were in readiness. 

• I am warranted in asserting this, as I had it from M. de la Fayette, 
with whom 1 have lived in habits of friendship for fourteen years. 
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It was now about one in the morning. Every thing 
appeared to be composed, and a general congratulation 
took place. At the beat of drum a proclamation was 
made, that the citizens of Versailles would give the 
hospitality of their houses to their fellow-citizens of 
Paris. Those who could not be accommodated in this 
manner, remained in the streets, or took up their quar- 
ters in the churches; and at two o’clock the king and 
queen retired. 

In this state matters passed until the break of day, 
when a fresh distiirbaiK e arose fiom tlie censurable con- 
duct of some of both parties; for such characters there 
will be in all such scenes. One of the gardes du corps 
appeared at one of the windows of the palace, and the 
people who had remained dining the night in the streets 
accosted him with reviling and provocative language. 
Instead of retiring, as in such a case prudence would 
have dictated, he presented his musket, fired, and killed 
one of the Paris militia. The peace being thus broken, 
the people rushed into the palace in cpiest of the of- 
fender. They attacked the quarters of the gardes du 
corps within the palace, and pursued them through the 
avenues of it, and to the apartments of the king. On 
this tumult, not the cjueen only, as Mr. Burke has re{> 
resented it, but every person in the j)alace, was awak- 
ened and alarmed; and M. de la Fayette had a second 
time to interpose ])e tween the parties, the event of 
which was, that the gardes du corps put on the national 
cockade, and the matter ended, as by oblivion, after 
the loss of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this con- 
fusion was acting, the king and queen were in public at 
the balcony, and neither of them concealed for safety’s 
sake, as Mr. Burke insinuates. Matters being thus ap- 
peased, and tranquillity restored, a general acclamation 
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broke forth, of le roi a Paris--le roi a Pam— the king to 
Paris. It was the shout of peace, and immediately ac- 
cepted on the part of the king. By this measure, all 
future projects of trepanning the king to Metz, and set- 
ting up the standard of op»position to the constitution 
were prevented, and the suspicions extinguished. The 
king and his family reached Paris in the evening, and 
were congratulated on their arrival by M. Bailley, the 
mayor of Paris, in the name of the citizens. Mr. Burke, 
who throughout his book confounds things, persons, 
and principles, has, in his remarks on M. Bailley’s ad- 
dress, confounded time also. He censures M. Bailley 
for calling it, *'iin bo7i jour” a good day. Mr. Burke 
should have informed himself, that this scene took up 
the space of nvo days, the day on which it began with 
every appearance of danger and mischief, and the day 
on which it terminated without the mischiefs that 
threatened; and that it is to this peaceful termination 
that M. Bailley alludes, and to the arrival of the king at 
Paris. Not less than three hundred thousand persons 
arranged themselves in the procession from Versailles 
to Paris, and not an act of molestation was committed 
during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tollendal, a 
deserter from the national assembly, says, that on enter- 
ing Paris, the people shouted, **tous les eveques a la 
lanterne” All bisliops to be hanged at the lantern or 
lamp-posts. It is surprising that nobody should hear 
this but Lally Tollendal, and that nobody should be- 
lieve it but Mr. Burke. It has not tlie least connexion 
with any part of the transaction, and is totally foreign 
to every circumstance of it. The bishops have never 
been introduced before into any scene of Mr. Burke s 
drama: why then are they, all at once, and together, 
tout a coup et tous ensemble, introduced now? Mr. 
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Burke brings forward his bishops and his lantern, like 
figures in a magic lantern, and raises his scenes by con- 
trast instead of connexion. But it serves to show, with 
the rest of his book, what little credit ought to be given, 
where even probability is set at defiance, for the pur- 
pose of defaming; and with this reflection, instead of a 
soliloquy in praise of chivalry, as Mr. Burke has done, 
I close the account of the expedition to Versailles.* 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathless 
wilderness of rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon 
governments, in wliicli he asserts whatever he pleases, 
on the presumption of its being believed, without offer- 
ing either evidence or reasons for so doing. 

Before any thing can be reasoned upon to a conclu- 
sion, certain facts, principles, or data, to reason from, 
must be established, admitted, or denied. Mr. Burke, 
with his usual outrage, abuses the declaration of the 
rights of man, published by the national assembly of 
France, as the basis on which the constitution of France 
is built. This he calls “paltry and blurred sheets of 
paper about the rights of man,” Does Mr. Burke mean 
to deny that 7fia7i has any rights? If he does, then he 
must mean that there are no such things as rights any 
where, and that he has none himself; for who is there 
in the world but man? But if Mr. Burke means to ad- 
mit that man has rights, the c]uestion then will be, what 
are those rights, and how came man by them originally? 

The error ol those who reason by precedents drawn 
from antiquity, respecting the rights of man, is, that 
they do not go far enough into antiquity. They do not 
go the whole way. They stop in some of the intermedi- 
ate stages of an hundred or a thousand years, and pro- 

* An accoiiTU of Uic expedition to Versailles may be seen in No. 13, 
of the ‘Revolution de Pans,’ coiiiaining the events from the 3d to the 
10th of October, 1789. 
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duce what was then done as a rule for the present day. 
This is no authority at all. If we travel still further 
into antiquity, we shall find a directly contrary opinion 
and practice prevailing; and, if antiquity is to be author 
ity, a thousand such authorities may be produced, suc- 
cessively contradicting each other: bu" if we proceed on, 
we shall at last come out right: we shall come to the 
time when man came from the hand of his maker. 
What was he then? Man. Man was his high and only 
title, and a higher cannot be given him. But of titles 
I shall speak hereafter. 

We have now arrived at the origin of man, and at the 
origin of his rights. As to the manner in which the 
world has been governed from that day to this, it is no 
further any concern of ours than to make a proper use 
of the errors or the improvements which the history of 
it presents. Those who lived an hundred or a thou- 
sand years ago, were then moderns as we are now. 
They had their ancients and those ancients had others, 
and we also shall be ancients in our turn. If the mere 
name of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, the 
people who are lo live an hundred or a thousand years 
hence, may as well take us for a precedent, as we make 
a precedent of those who lived an hundred or a thou- 
sand years ago. The fact is, that portions of antiquity, 
by proving every thing, establish nothing. It is author- 
ity against authority all tlie way, till we come to the 
divine origin of the rights of man, at the creation. Here 
our inquiries find a resting-place, and our reason finds 
a home. If a dispute about the rights of man had arisen 
at tlie distance of an hundred years from the creation, 
it is to tliis source of authority they must have referred, 
and it is to the same source of authority that we must 
now refer. 

Though I mean not to touch upon any sectarian prin- 
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ciple of religion, yet it may be worth observing, that 
the genealogy of Christ is traced to Adam. Why then 
not trace the rights of man to the creation of man? I 
will answer the question. Because there have been an 
upstart of government, thrusting themselves between, 
and presumptuously working to un-make man. 

If any generation of men ever possessed the right of 
dictating the mode by which the world should be gov- 
erned for ever, it was the first generation that existed; 
and if that generation did not do it, no succeeding gen- 
eration can show any authority for doing it, nor set any 
up. The illuminating and divine principles of the 
equal rights of man, (for it has its origin from the maker 
of man,) relates, not only to the living individuals, but 
to generations of men succeeding eacih other. Every 
generation is equal in rights to the generations which 
preceded it, by the same rule that every individual is 
born equal in lights with his contemporary. 

Every history of the creation, and every traditionary 
account, whether from the lettered or unlettered world, 
however they may vary in their opinion or belief of 
certain particulars, all agree in establishing one point, 
the unity of man; by which I mean that man is all of 
one degree^ and consequently that all men are born 
equal, and with equal natural rights, in the same man- 
ner as if posteri^^y had been continued by creation in- 
stead of generation, the latter being only the mode by 
which the formei is carried forward; and consequently, 
every child born into the world must be considered as 
deriving its existence from God. i he world is as new 
to him as it w^as to the first man that existed, and his 
natural right in it is of the same kind. 

The Mosaic account of the creation, wdiether taken as 
divine authority, or merely historical, is fully up to this 
point, the unity or equality of man. The expressions 
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admit of no controversy. “And God said, let us make 
man in our own image. In the image of God created 
he him; male and female created he them.” The dis- 
tinction of sexes is pointed out, but no other distinction 
is even implied. If this be not divine authority, it is at 
least historical authority, and shows that the equality of 
man, so far from being a modern doctiine, is the oldest 
upon record. 

It is also to be observed, that all the religions known 
in the world are founded, so far as they relate to man, 
on the unity of man, as being all of one degree. 
Whether in heaven or in hell, or in whatever state man 
may be supposed to exist hereafter, the good and the 
bad are the only distinctions. Nay, even the laws of 
governments are obliged to slide into this principle, by 
making degrees to consist in crimes, and not in persons. 

It is one of the greatest of all truths, and of the high- 
est advantage to cultivate. By considering man in this 
light, and by instructing him to consider himself in this 
light, it places him in a close connexion with all his 
duties, whether to his Creator, or to the creation, of 
which he is a part; and it is only when he forgets his 
origin, or, to use a more fashionable phrase, his birth 
and family^ that he becomes dissolute. It is not among 
the least of the evils of the present existing governments 
in all parts of Europe, that man, considered as man, is 
thrown back to a vast distance from his maker, and the 
artificial chasm filled up by a succession of barriers, or 
a sort of turnpike gates, through which he has to pass. 
I will quote Mr. Burke's catalogue of barriers that he 
has set up between man and his Maker. Putting him- 
self in the characters of a herald, he says— “We fear God— 
we look with awe to kings— with affection to parliaments 
—with duty to magistrates— with reverence to priests, 
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and with respect to nobility.” Mr. Burke has forgot to 
put in “chivalry.” He has also forgot to put in Peter. 

The duty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, 
through which he is to pass by tickets from one to the 
other. It is plain and simple, and consists but of two 
points. His duty to God, which every man must feel; 
and with respect to his neighbor, to do as he would be 
done by. If those to whom power is delegated do well, 
they will be respected; if not they will be despised; and 
with regard to those to whom no power is delegated, 
but who assume it, the rational world can know nothing 
of them. 

Hitherto we have spoken only (and that but in part) 
of the natural rights of man. We have now to consider 
the civil rights of man, and to show how the one origi- 
nates out of the other. Man did not enter into society 
to become worse than he was before, nor to have less 
lights than he had before, but to have those rights bet- 
ter secured. His natural rights are the foundation of 
all his civil rights. But in order to pursue this distinc- 
tion with more precision, it is necessary to mark the 
different qualities of natural and civil rights. 

A few words will explain tliis. Natural rights are 
those which always appertain to man in right of his 
existence. Of this kind are all the intellectual rights, 
or rights of the mind, and also all those rights of acting 
as an individual for his own comfort and happiness, 
which are not injurious to the rights of others.— Civil 
rights are those which appertain to man in right of his 
being a member of society. Every civil right has for 
its foundation some natural right pre-existing in the 
individual, but to which his individual po\ver is not, in 
all cases, sufficiently competent. Of this kind are all 
those which relate to security and protection. 

From this short review, it will be easy to distinguish 
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between that class of natural rights which man retains 
after entering into society, and those which he throws 
into common stock as a member of society. 

The natural rights which he retains, are all those in 
which the power to execute is as perfect in the in- 
dividual as the right itself. Among this class, as is be- 
fore mentioned, are all the intellectual rights, or rights 
of the mind: consequently, religion is one of those 
rights. The natural rights which are not retained, are 
all those in which, though the right is perfect in the 
individual, the power to execute them is defective. 
They answer not his purposes. A man by natural right, 
has a right to judge in his own cause; and so far as the 
right of the mind is concerned, he never surrenders it: 
but what availed! it him to judge, if he has not power 
to redress it? He therefore deposits this right in the 
common stock of society, and takes the arm of society, 
of which he is a part, in preference and in addition to 
his own. Society grants him nothing. Every man is a 
proprietor in society, and draws on the capital as a 
matter of right. 

From these premises, two or three certain conclusions 
will follow. 

1st, that every civil right grows out of a natural right; 
or, in other words, is a natural right exchanged. 

2d, That civil power properly considered as such, is 
made up of the aggregate of that class of the natural 
rights of man, which becomes defective in the individual 
in point of power, and answers not his purpose, but 
when collected to a focus, becomes competent to the 
purpose of every bne. 

3d. That the power produced by the aggregate of 
natural rights, imperfect in power in die individual, 
cannot be applied to invade the natural rights which 
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are retained in the individual, and in which the power 
to execute is as perfect as the right itself. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from a 
natural individual to a member of society, and shown, 
or endeavored to show, the quality of the natural rights 
letained, and of those which are exchanged for civil 
rights. Let us now apply those principles to govern- 
ment. 

In casting our eyes over the world, it is extremely easy 
to distinguish the governments which have arisen out 
of society, or out of the social compact, from those 
which have not: but to place this in a clearer light than 
a single glance may afford, it will be proper to take a 
review of the several sources from which governments 
have arisen, and on which they have been founded. 

They may be all comprehended under three heads— 
1st, SLipeistition: 2d, power; 3d. the common interests 
of society, and the common rights of man. 

The first was a government of priest-craft, the second 
of conquerors, and the third of reason. 

When a set of artful men pretended, through the 
medium of oracles, to hold intercourse with the deity, 
as familiarly as they now march up the back stairs in 
European courts, tlie world was completely under the 
government of superstition. The oracles were con- 
sulted, and whatever they were made to say, became the 
law; and this son of government lasted just as long as 
this sort of superstition lasted. 

After these a race of conquerors arose, whose govern- 
ment, like that of William the conqueror, was founded 
in power, and the sword assumed the name of a sceptre. 
Governments thus established, last as long as the power 
to support them lasts; but that they might avail them- 
selves of every engine in their favor, they united fraud 
to force, and set up an idol which they called divine 
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right, and which, in imitation of the pope who affects to 
be spiritual and temporal, and in contradiction to the 
founder of the Christian religion, twisted itself after- 
wards into an idol of another shape, called church and 
state. The key of St. Peter, and tiie key of the treasury, 
became quartered on one another, and the wondering, 
cheated multitude, worshipped the invention. 

When I contemplate the natural dignity of man; 
when I feel (for nature has not been kind enough to me 
to blunt my feelings) for the honor and happiness of its 
character, I become irritated at the attempt to govern 
mankind by force and fraud, as if they were all knaves 
and fools, and can scarcely avoid feeling disgust for 
those who are thus imposed upon. 

We have now to review the governments which arise 
out of society, in contradistinction to those which arose 
out of superstition and conquest. 

It has been thought a considerable advance towards 
establishing the principles of freedom, to say, that gov- 
ernment is a compact between those who govern and 
those who are governed: but this cannot be true, be- 
cause it is putting the effect before the cause: for as man 
must have existed before governments existed, there 
necessarily was a time when governments did not exist, 
and consequently there could originally exist no gov- 
ernors to form such a compact with. The fact therefore 
must be, that the individuals themselves, each in his 
own personal and sovereign right, entered into a com- 
pact with each other to produce a government: and this 
is the only mode in which governments have a right to 
be established; and the only principle on which they 
have a right to exist. 

To possess ourselves of a clear idea of what govern- 
ment is, or ought to be, we must trace it to its origin. 
In doing this, we shall easily discover that governments 
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must have arisen, either out of the people, or over the 
people. Mr. Burke has made no distinction. He in- 
vestigates nothing to its source, and therefore he con- 
founds every thing: but he has signified his intention of 
undertaking at some future opportunity, a comparison 
between the constitutions of England and France. As 
he thus renders it a subject of controversy by throwing 
the gauntlet, I take him up on his own ground. It is in 
high challenges that high truths have the right of ap- 
pearing; and I accept it with the more readiness, be- 
cause it affords me, at the same time, an opportunity of 
pursuing the subject with respect to governments aris- 
ing out of society. 

But it will be first necessary to define what is meant 
by a constitution. It is not sufficient that we adopt the 
word; we must fix also a standard signification to it. 

A constitution is not a thing in name only, but in fact. 
It has not an ideal, but a real existence; and wherever 
it cannot be produced in a visible form, there is none. 
A constitution is a thing antecedent to a government, 
and a government is only the creature of a constitution. 
The constitution of a country is not the act of its gov- 
ernment, but of the people constituting a government. 
It is the body of elements, to which you can refer, and 
quote article by article; and contains the principles on 
which the government shall be established, the form in 
which it shall be organized, the powers it shall have, the 
mode of elections, the duration of parliaments, or by 
whatever name such bodies may be called; the powers 
which the executive part of the govcAnment shall have; 
and, in fine, every thing that relates to the complete 
organization of a civil government, and the principle 
on which it shall act, and by which it shall be bound. 
A constitution, therefore is to a government, what the 
laws made afterwards by that government are to a court 
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of judicature. The court of judicature does not make 
laws, neither can it alter them; it only acts in confonn- 
ity to the laws made; and the government is in like 
manner governed by the constitution. 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the English constitu- 
tion? If he cannot, we may fairly conclude, that though 
it has been so much talked about, no such thing as a 
constitution exists, or ever did exist, and consequently 
the people have yet a constitution to form. 

Mr. Burke will not, I presume, deny the position 1 
have already advanced; namely, that governments arise 
either out of the people, or over the people. The Eng- 
lish government is one of those which arose out of a 
conquest, and not out of society, and consecjuently it 
arose over the people; and though it has been much 
modified from the opportunity of circumstances, since 
the time of William the ccmqueror, the country has 
never yet regenerated itself, and it is tliereforc without 
a constitution. 

I readily perceive the reason why Mr. Burke declined 
going into the comparison between the English and the 
French constitutions, because he could not but' perceive, 
when he sat down to the task, that no constitution was 
in existence on his side of the cjuestion. Ilis book is 
certainly bulky enough to have contained all he could 
say on this subject, and it wcnild have been th.e best 
manner in which |;cople could have judged of their 
separate merits. Why then has he declined the only 
thing that was worth while to write upon? It was the 
strongest ground he could take, if the advantages were 
on his side; but the weakest if they were not; and his 
declining to take it, is either a sign that he could not 
possess it, or could not maintain it. 

Mr. Burke has said in his speech last winter in jjarlia- 
ment, that when the national assembly of France first 
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met in three orders, ( the tiers etats, the clergy, and the 
noblesse) that France had then a good constitution. 
This shows, among numerous other instances, that Mr. 
Burke does not understand what a constitution is. The 
persons so met, were not a constitution, but a conven- 
tion to make a constitution. 

The present national assembly of France is, strictly 
speaking, the personal social compact. The members of 
it are the delegates of the nation in its original charac- 
ter; future assemblies will be the delegates of the nation 
in its organized character. The authority of the pres- 
ent assembly is different to what the authority of future 
assemblies will be. The authority of the present one is 
to form a constitution: theauthority of future assemblies 
will be to legislate according to the principles and forms 
prescribed in that constitution; and if experience should 
hereafter show that alterations, amendments, or addi- 
tions are necessary, the constitution will point out the 
mode by which such tilings shall be done, and not leave 
it to the discretionary power of the future government. 

A government on the principles on which constitu- 
tional governments, arising out of society, are estab- 
lished, cannot have the right of altering itself. If it had, 
it would be arbitrary. It might make itself what it 
pleased; and wheiever such a right is set up, it shows 
that there is no constitution. The act by which the 
English parliament empowered itself to sit for seven 
years, shows there is no constitution in England. It 
might, by the same self authority, have sat any greater 
number of years or for life. The bill which the present 
Mr. Pitt brought into parliament some years ago, to re- 
form parliament, was on the same erroneous principle. 

The right of reform is in the nation in its original 
character, and the constitutional method would be by 
a general convention elected for the purpose. There is 
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moreover a paradox in the idea of vitiated bodies re- 
forming themselves. 

From these preliminaries I proceed to draw some com- 
parisons. I have already spoken of the declaration of 
rights; and as I mean to be as concise as possible, I shall 
proceed to other parts of the French constitution. 

The constitution of France says, that every man who 
pays a tax of sixty sous per annum (25. and 6d. English) 
is an elector. What article will Mr. Burke place against 
this? Can any thing be more limited, and at the same 
time more capricious, than what the qualifications of 
electors are in England? Limited— because not one man 
in a hundred (T speak much within compass) is admitted 
to vote: capricious— because the lowest character that 
can be supposed to exist, and who has not so much as 
the visible means of an honest livelihood, is an elector 
in some places; while, in other places, the man who pays 
very large taxes, and with a fair known character, and 
the farmer who rents to the amount of three or four 
hundred pounds a year, and with a property on that 
farm to three or four times that amount, is not admitted 
to be an elector. Every thing is out of nature, as Mr. 
Burke says on another occasion, in this strange chaos, 
and all sorts of follies are blended with all sorts of 
crimes. William the conqueror, and his descendants, 
parcelled out the country in this manner, and bribed 
one part of it by what they called charters, to hold the 
other parts of it the better subjected to their will. This 
is the reason why so many charters abound in Cornwall. 
The people were averse to the government established 
at the conquest, and the towns were garrisoned and 
bribed to enslave the country. All the old charters are 
the badges of this conquest, and it is from this source 
that the capriciousness of election arises. 

The French constitution says, that the number of rep- 
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resentatives for any place shall be in a ratio to the num- 
ber of taxable inhabitants or electors. What article will 
Mr. Burke place against this? The county of Yorkshire, 
which contains near a million of souls, sends two county 
members; and so docs the county of Rutland, which con- 
tains not a hundredth part of that number. The town 
of old Sarum, which contains not three houses, sends 
two members; and the town of Manchester, which con- 
tains upwards of sixty thousand souls, is not admitted 
to send any. Is there any principle in these things? Is 
there any thing by which you can trace the marks of 
freedom or discover those of wisdom? No wonder then 
Mr. Burke has declined the comparison, and endeav- 
oured to lead his readers from the point, by a wild un- 
systematical display of paradoxical rhapsodies. 

The French constitution says, that the national as- 
sembly shall be elected every two years. What article 
will Mr. Burke place against this? Why, that the nation 
has no right at all in the case; that the government is 
perfectly arbitrary with respect to this point; and he can 
quote for his authority, the precedent of a former par- 
liament. 

The French constitution says, there shall be no game 
laws; that the famier on whose land wild game shall be 
found (for it is by the produce of those lands they are 
fed) shall have a right to what he can take. That there 
shall be no monopolies of any kind, that all trades shall 
be free, and every man free to follow any occupation by 
which he can procure an honest livelihood, and in any 
place, town, or city, throughout the nation. What will 
Mr. Burke say to this? In England, game is made the 
property of those at whose expense it is not fed; and 
with respect to monopolies, the country is cut up into 
monopolies. Every chartered town is an aristocratic 
monopoly in itself, and the qualification of electors pro- 
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ceeds out of those chartered monopolies. Is this free- 
dom? Is this what Mr. Burke means by a constitution? 

In these chartered monopolies a man coming from an- 
other part of the country, is hunted from them as if he 
were a foreign enemy. An Englishman is not free in his 
own country: every one of those plac"‘s presents a barrier 
in his way, and tells him he is not a freeman— that he 
has no rights. Within these monopolies, are other mo- 
nopolies. In a city, such for instance as Bath, which 
contains between twenty and thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, the right of electing representatives to parliament 
is monopolized into about thirty-one persons. And 
within these monopolies are still others. A man, even 
of the same town, whose parents were not in circum- 
stances to give him an occupation, is debarred, in many 
cases, from the natural right of acquiring one, be his 
genius or industry what it may. 

Are these things examples to hold out to a country 
regenerating itself from slavery, like France? Certainly 
they are not; and certain am I, that when the people 
of England come to reflect upon them, they will, like 
France, annihilate those badges of ancient oppression, 
those traces of a conquered nation. Had Mr. Burke 
possessed talents similar to the author “On the Wealth 
of Nations," he would have comprehended all the parts 
which enter into, and, by assemblage, iorm a const itu- 
tion. He would have reasonc^d from minuti.e to mag- 
nitude. It is not from his prejudices only, but from the 
disorderly cast of his genius, that he is unfited lor the 
subject he writes upon. Even his genius is without a 
constitution. It is a genius at random, and not a genius 
constituted. But he must say something— He has tliere 
fore mounted in the air like a balloon, to draw the eyes 
of the multitude from the ground they stand upon. 

Much is to be learned from the French constitution. 
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Conquest and tyranny transplanted themselves with 
William the conqueror, from Normandy into England, 
and the country is yet disfigured with the marks. May 
then the example of all France contribute to regenerate 
the freedom which a province of it destroyed! 

The French constitution says, that to preserve the na- 
tional representation from being corrupt, no member 
of the national assembly shall be an officer of govern- 
ment, a placeman or a pensioner. What will Mr. Burke 
place against this? I will whisper his answer: loaves and 
fishes. Ah! this government of loaves and fishes has 
more mischief in it than people have yet reflected on. 
The national assembly has made the discovery, and 
holds out an example to the world. Had governments 
agreed to quarrel on purpose to fleece their countries by 
taxes, they could not have succeeded better than they 
have done. 

Every thing in the English government appears to me 
the reverse of what it ought to be, and of what it is said 
to be. The parliament, imperfectly and capriciously 
elected as it is, is nevertheless supposed to hold the na- 
tional purse in Irus^ for the nation; but in the manner 
in which an English parliament is constructed, it is like 
a man being both mortgager and mortgagee: and in the 
case of misapplication of trust, it is the criminal sitting 
in judgment on himself. If those persons wdio vote the 
supplies are the same persons who receive the supplies 
when voted, and are to account for the expenditure of 
those supplies to those who vot(<i them, it is themselves 
accountable to themselves, and the Comedy of Errors 
concludes with the pantomime of Hush. Neither the 
rainisterial party, nor the opposition will touch upon 
this case. The national purse is the common hack which 
each mounts upon. It is like what the country people 
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call, “Ride and tie— You ride a little way and then I.” 
They order these things better in France. 

The French constitution says, that the right of war 
and peace is in the nation. Where else should it reside, 
but in those who are to pay the expense? 

In England the right is said to reside in a metaphor, 
shown at the tower for sixpence or a shilling a-piece; so 
are the lions; and it would be a step nearer to reason to 
say it resided in tliem, for any inanimate metaphor is 
no more than a hat or a cap. We can all sec the ab- 
surdity of worshipping Aaron’s molten calf, or Nebu- 
chadnezzai’s golden image; but why do men continue to 
practise on tJiemselves the absurdities they despise in 
others? 

It may with reason be said, that in the manner the 
English nation is represented, it matters not where this 
right resides, whether in the crown or in the parliament. 
War is the common harvest of all those who participate 
in the division and expenditure of public money, in all 
countries. It is the art of conqueriitg at home: the ob- 
ject of it is an increase of revenue; and as revenue can- 
not be increased without taxes, a pretence must be made 
for expenditures. In reviewing the history of the Eng- 
lish government, its wars and taxes, an observer, not 
blinded by prejudice, nor warped by interest, would 
declare that taxes were not raised to carry on wars, but 
that wars were raised to carry on taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a member of the house of commons, is 
a part of the English government; and though he pro- 
fesses himself an enemy to war, he abuses the French 
constitution, which seeks to explode it. He holds up 
the Pmglish government as a model in all its parts, to 
France; but he should first know the remarks wdiich the 
French make upon it. They contend, in favor of their 
own, that the portion of liberty enjoyed in England, is 
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just enough to enslave a country by, more productively 
than by despotism; and that as the real object of a des- 
potism is revenue, a government so formed obtains more 
than it could either by direct despotism or in a full state 
of freedom, and is, therefore, on the ground of interest, 
opposed to both. The account also for the readiness 
which always appears in such governments for engaging 
in wars, by remarking on the different motives which 
produce them. In despotic governments, wars are the 
effects of pride; but in those governments in which they 
become the means of taxation, they acquire thereby a 
more permanent promptitude. 

The French constitution, therefore, to provide against 
both those evils, has taken away from kings and minis- 
ters the power of declaring war, and placed the right 
where the expense must fall. 

When the question on the right of war and peace was 
agitating in the national assembly, the people of Eng- 
land appeared to be much interested in the event, and 
highly to applaud the decision. As a principle, it ap- 
plies as much to one country as to another. William the 
conqueror, as a conqueror, held this power of war and 
peace in himself, and his descendants have ever since 
claimed it as a right. 

Although Mr. Burke has asserted the right of the par- 
liament at the revolution to bind and control the na- 
tion and post(Tity for ever, he denies at the same time, 
that the parliament or the nation had any right to alter, 
what he calls, the succession of the crown, in any thing 
but in ]:)art, or by a sort of modification. By his taking 
this ground, he throws the case back to the Norman con- 
quest; and by thus running a line of succession, spring- 
ing from William the conqueror to the present day, he 
makes it necessary to inquire who and what William the 
conc]ueror was, and where he came from: and into the 
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origin, history and nature of what are called preroga- 
tives. Every thing must have had a beginning, and the 
fog of time and of antiquity should be penetrated to 
discover it. Let then Mr. Burke bring forward his Wil- 
liam of Normandy, for it is to this origin that his argu- 
ment goes. It also unfortunately happens in running 
this line of succession, that another line, parallel thereto, 
presents itself, which is, that if the succession runs in a 
line of the conquest, the nation runs in a line of being 
conquered, and it ought to rescue itself from this re- 
proach. 

But it will perhaps be said, that though the power of 
declaring war descends into the heritage of the conquest, 
it is held in check by the right of the parliament to with- 
hold the supplies. It will always happen, when a thing 
is originally wrong, that amendments do not make it 
right, and often happens that they do as much mischief 
one way as good the other: and such is the case here, 
for if the one rashly declares war as a matter of right, 
and the other preremptorily withholds the supplies as a 
matter of right, the remedy becomes as bad or worse 
than the disease. The one forces the nation to a com- 
bat, and the other ties its hands; but the more probable 
issue is, that the contrast will end in a collusion between 
the parties, and be made a screen to both. 

On this question of war, three things are to be con- 
sidered; 1st, the right of declaring it; 2d, the expense of 
supporting it; 3d, the mode of conducting it after it is 
declared. The French constitution places the right 
where the cxpence must fall, and this union can be only 
in the nation. The mode of conducting it, after it is 
declared, it consigns to the executive department. 
Where this the case in all countries, we should hear but 
little more of wars. 

Before I proceed to consider other parts of the French 
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constitution, and by way of relieving the fatigue of ar- 
gument, I will iniroduce an anecdote which I had from 
Dr. Franklin. 

While the doctor resided in France, as minister from 
America, during the war, he had numerous proposals 
made to him by projectors of every country and of every 
kind, who wished to go to the land that floweth with 
milk and honey, America, and among the rest, there was 
one who offered himself to be king. He introduced his 
proposal to the doctor by letter, which is now in the 
hands of M. Beaumarchais, of Paris— stating, first, that 
as the Americans had dismissed or sent away their king, 
they would want another. Secondly, that himself was 
a Norman. Thirdly, that he was of a more ancient fam- 
ily than the dukes of Normandy, and of a more honor- 
able descent, his line having never been bastardized. 
Fourthly, that there was already a precedent in England, 
of kings coming out of Normandy; and on these grounds 
he rested his offer, cji joining that the doctor would for- 
ward it to America. But as the doctor did not do this, 
nor yet send him an answer, the projector wrote a sec- 
ond letter; in which he did not, it is true, threaten to go 
over and conquer America, but only, with great dignity, 
proposed, that if liis offer was not accepted, that an ac- 
knowledgment of about 30,000/. might be made to him 
for his generosityl Now, as all arguments respecting 
succession must necessarily connect that succession with 
scmie beginning, Mr. Burke's arguments on this subject 
go to show, that there is no English origin of kings, and 
that they arc descendants of lin* Norman line in right 
of the concjiiest. It may, therefore, be of service to his 
doctrine to make the story known, and to inform him, 
that in case of that natural extinction to which all mor- 
tality is subject, kings may again be had from Nor- 
mandy, on more reasonable terms than William the con- 
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queror; and, consequently, that the good people of Eng- 
land, at the revolution of 1688 , might have done much 
better, had such a generous Norman as this known their 
wants, and they his. The chivalric character which Mr. 
Burke so much admires, is certainly much easier to 
make a bargain with than a hard dealing Dutchman. 
But to return to the matters of the constitution— 

The French constitution says, there shall be no titles; 
and of consequence, all that class of equivocal genera- 
tion, which in some countries is called ''aristocracy,” and 
in others "nobility,” is done away, and the peer is ex- 
alted into the man. 

Titles are but nicknames, and every nickname is a 
title. The thing is perfectly harmless in itself, but it 
marks a sort of foppery in the human character which 
degrades it. It renders man diminutive in things which 
are great, and the counterfeit of woman in things which 
are little. It talks about its fine riband like a girl, and 
shows its garter like a child. A certain writer, of some 
antiquity, says, “When I was a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” 

It is, properly, from the elevated mind of France, that 
the folly of titles has been abolished. It has out-grown 
the baby-clothes of cou7it and duke, and breeched itself 
in manhood. France has not levelled, it has exalted. 
It has put down the dwarf to set up the man. The in- 
significance of a senseless word like duke, coimt, or earl, 
has ceased to please. Even those who possessed them 
have disowned the gibberish, and, as they outgrew the 
rickets, have despised the rattle. The genuine mind of 
man, thirsting for its native home, society, contemns the 
gew gaws that separate him from it. Titles are like 
circles drawn by the magician s wand, to contract the 
sphere of man’s felicity. He lives immured within the 
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Bastile of a word, and surveys at a distance the envied 
life of man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles should fall in France? 
Is it not a greater wonder they should be kept up any 
where? What are they? What is their worth, nay “what 
is their amount?” When we think or speak of a judge, 
or a general, we associate with it the ideas of office and 
character; we think of gravity in the one, and bravery 
in the other; but when we use a word merely as a title, 
no ideas associate with it. Through all the vocabulary 
of Adam, there is not such an animal as a duke or a 
count; ncitlier can we connect any certain idea to the 
words. Whether they mean strength or weakness, wis- 
dom or folly, a child or a man, or a rider or a horse, is 
all equivocal. What respect then can be paid to that 
which desciibes nothing, and which means nothing? 
Imagination has given figure and character to centaurs, 
satyrs, and down to all the fairy tribe; but titles baffle 
even the powers of fancy, and are a chimerical non- 
descript. 

But this is not all— If a whole country is disposed to 
hold them in contempt, all their value is gone, and none 
will own them. It is common opinion only that makes 
them any thing or nothing, or worse than nothing. 
There is no occasion to take titles away, for they take 
themselves anay when society concurs to ridicule them. 
This species of imaginary consequence has visibly de- 
clined in every part of Europe, and it hastens to its exit 
as the world of reason continues to rise. There was a 
time when the lowest class of 'vhat are called nobility, 
^^as more thought of than the highest is now, and \vhen 
a man in armor riding through Christendom in search 
of adventures was more stared at than a modern duke. 
The world has seen this folly fall, and it has fallen by 
being laughed at, and the farce of titles will follow its 
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fate. The patriots of France have discovered in good 
time, that rank and dignity in society must take a new 
ground. The old one has fallen through. It must now 
take the substantial ground of character, instead of the 
chimerical ground of titles: and they have brought their 
titles to the altar, and made of then- a burnt-offering to 
reason. 

If no mischief had annexed itself to the folly of titles, 
they would not have been worth a serious and formal 
destruction, such as the national assembly have decreed 
them: and this makes it necessary to inquire further 
into the nature and character of aristocracy. 

That, then, which is called aristocracy in some coun- 
tries, and nobility in others, arose out of the govern- 
ments founded upon conquest. It was originally a mili- 
tary order, for the purpose of supporting military gov- 
ernment; (for such were all governments founded in 
conquests) and to keep up a succession of this order for 
the purpose for which it was established, all the younger 
branches of those families were disinherited, and the 
law of primogenituresJiip set up. 

The nature and character of aristocracy shows itself 
to us in this law. It is a law against every law of nature, 
and nature herself calls for its destruction. Establish 
family justice and aristocracy falls. By the aristocratical 
law of primogenitureship, in a family of six children, 
five are exposed.— Aristocracy has never but one child. 
The rest are begotten to be devoured. They are thrown 
to the cannibal for prey, and the natural parent pre- 
pares the unnatural repast. 

As every thing which is out of nature in man, affects, 
more or less, the interest of society, so does this. All the 
children which the aristocracy disowns (which are all, 
except the eldest) are, in general, cast like orphans on a 
parish, to be provided for by the public, but at a greater 
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charge. Unnecessary offices and places in governments 
and courts are created at the expense of the public to 
maintain them. 

With what kind of parental reflections can the father 
or mother contemplate their younger offspring. By na- 
ture they are children, and by marriage they are heirs; 
but by aristocracy they arc bastards and orphans. They 
are the flesh and blood of their parents in one line, and 
nothing akin to them in the other. To restore, there- 
fore, parents to their children, and children to their par- 
ents— relations to each other, and man to society— and 
to exterminate the monster aristocracy, root and branch 
—the French constitution has destroyed the law of prim- 
Qgenituresliip. Here then lies the monster, and Mr. 
Burke, if he pleases, may write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered aristocracy chiefly in one 
point of view. We have now to consider it in another. 
But whether we view it before or behind, or side ways, 
or any way else, domestically or publicly, it is still a 
monster. 

In France, aristocracy had one feature less in its coun- 
tenance than what it has in some other countries. It 
did not compose a body of liereditary legislators. It was 
not ”a corporation of aristocracy ” for such I have heard 
M. de la Fayette describe an English house of peers. 
Let us then examine the grounds upon which the 
French constitution has resolved against having such a 
house in France. 

Because, in the first place, as is already mentioned, 
aristocracy is kept up by famih tyranny and injustice. 

2nd, Because there is an unnatural unfitness in an 
aristcKracy to be legislators for a nation. Their ideas of 
distribxitine justice are corrupted at the very source. 
They begin life trampling on all their younger brothers 
and sisters, and relations of every kind, and are taught 
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and educated so to do. With what ideas of justice or 
honor can that man enter a house of legislation, who ab- 
sorbs in his own person the inheritance of a whole fam- 
ily of children, or metes out some pitiful portion with 
the insolence of a gift? 

3d, Because the idea of hereditary legislators is as in- 
consistent as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary 
juries; and as absurd as an hereditary matliematician, or 
an hereditary wise man; and as ridiculous as an heredi- 
tary poet-laureat. 

4th, Because a body of men, holding themselves ac- 
countable to nobody, ought not to be trusted by any 
body. 

5th, Because it is continuing the uncivilized principle 
of governments founded in conquest, and the base idea 
of man having property in man, and government him 
by personal right. 

6th, Because aristocracy has a tendency to degenerate 
the human species. By the universal economy of nature 
it is known, and by the instance of the jews it is proved, 
that the human species has a tendency to degenerate, in 
any small number of persons, when separated from the 
general stock of society, and intermarrying constantly 
with each other. It defeats even its pretended end, and 
becomes in time the opposite of what is noble in man. 
Mr. Burke talks of nobility; let liim show what it is. 
The greatest characters the world has known, have rose 
on the democratic floor. Aristocracy has not been able 
to keep a proportionate pace with democracy. The ar- 
tificial noble shrinks into a dwarf before the noble of na- 
ture; and in the few instances (for there are some in all 
countries) in whom nature, as by a miracle, has sur\a\'ed 
in aristocracy, those men despise it. But it is time to 
proceed to a new subject. 

The French constitution has reformed the condition 
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of the clergy. It has raised the income of the lower and 
middle classes, and taken from the higher. None are 
now less than twelve hundred livres, (fifty pounds ster- 
ling) nor any higher than two or three thousand pounds. 
What will Mr. Burke place against this? Hear what he 
says. 

He says, that “the people of England can see, without 
pain or grudging, an archbishop precede a duke; they 
can see a bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, 
in possession of 10,000/. a-year; and cannot see why it is 
in worse hands than estates to the like amount in the 
hands of this earl or that ’squiie.“ And Mr. Burke 
offers this as an example to France. 

As to the first part, whether the archbishop precedes 
the duke, or the duke the bishop, it is, I believe, to the 
people in general, somewhat like Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, or Hopkins and Slernhohl; you may put which you 
please first: and as I confess that I do not understand the 
merits of this case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. 

But with respect to the latter, I have something to 
say. Mr. Burke has not put the case right. The com- 
parison is out of order by being put between the bishop 
and tlie earl, or the ’squire. It ought to be put between 
the bishop and the curate, and then it will stand thus: 
the people of England can see withont grudging or pain^ 
a bishop of Durham cr a bishop of Winchester, in pos- 
session of len thousand pounds a-year, and a curate on 
thiity or forty pounds a-)car, or less. No, sir, they cer- 
tainly do not see these things without great pain and 
grudging. It is a case that applies itself to every man’s 
sense of justice, and is one among many that calls aloud 
for a constitution. 

In France, the cry of "'the church! the church!*' was 
repeated as often as in Mr. Burke’s book, and as loudly 
as when the dissenters bill was before parliament; but 
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the generality of the French clergy were not to be de- 
ceived by this cry any longer. They knew that whatever 
the pretence might be, it was themselves who were one 
of the principal objects of it. It was the cry of the high 
beneficed clergy, to prevent any regulation of income 
taking place between those of ten thousand pounds 
a-year and the parish priest. The;/, therefore, joined 
their case to those of every other oppressed class of men, 
and by this union obtained redress. 

The French constitution has abolished tithes, that 
source of perpetual discontent between the tithe-Iiolder 
and the parishioner. When land is held on tithe, it is 
in the condition of an estate held between two parties; 
one receiving one tenth, and the other nine tenths of 
the produce; and, consequently, on principles of equity, 
if the estate can be improved, and made to produce by 
that improvement double or treble what it did before, 
or in any other ratio, the expense of such improvement 
ought to be borne in like proportion between the par- 
ties who are to share the produce. But this is not the 
case in tithes; the farmer bears the whole expense, and 
the tithe-holder takes a tenth of the improvement, in 
addition to the original tenth, and by this means gets 
the value of two tenths instead of one. This is another 
case that calls for a constitution. 

The French constitution hath abolished or renounced 
toleration, and intoleration also, and hath established 
universal right of conscience. 

Toleration is not the opposite of intoleration, but is 
the counterfeit of it. Both are despotisms. The one as- 
sumes to itself the right of withholding liberty of con- 
science, and the other of granting it. The one is the 
pope, armed with fire and faggot, and the other is the 
pope selling or granting indulgences. The former is 
church and state, and the latter is church and traffic. 
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But toleration may be viewed in a much stronger 
light. Man worships not himself, but his maker: and 
the liberty of conscience which he claims, is not for the 
service of himself, but of his God. In this case, there- 
fore, we must necessarily have the associated idea of 
two beings; the mortal who renders the worship, and 
the immortal being who is worshipped. Toleration 
therefore, places itself not between man and man, nor 
between church and church, nor between one denomi- 
nation of religion and another, but between God and 
man: between the being wlio worships, and the being 
who is worshipped; and by the same act of assumed au- 
thority by which it tolerates man to pay his worship, it 
presumptuously and blasphemously sets up itself to 
tolerate the Almighty to receive it. 

Were a bill brought into parliament, entitled, “An 
act to tolerate or grant liberty to the Almighty to re- 
ceive the worship of a Jew or a Turk,” or “to prohibit 
the Almighty from receiving it,” all men would startle, 
and call it blasphemy. There would be an uproar. 
The presumption of toleration in religious matters 
would then, present itself unmasked; but the presump- 
tion is not the less because the name of “man” only 
appears to those laws, for the associated idea of the wor- 
sliif^fjcr and the Uforsliipped cannot be separated. Who, 
then, art thou, vain dust and ashes! by whatever name 
thou art called, whether a king, a bishop, a church or a 
state, a parliament or any thing else, that obtrudest 
thine insignificance between the soul of man and his 
maker? Mind thine own concerns. If he believes not 
as thou believest, it is a proof that thou believest not 
as he believeth, and there is no earthly powder can de- 
termine between you. 

With respect to what are called denominations of 
religion, if every one is left to judge of his own religion, 
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there is no such thing as a religion that is wrong; but 
if they are to judge of each other’s religion, there is no 
such thing as a religion that is right; and therefore all 
the world is right, or all the world is wrong. But with 
respect to religion itself, without regard to names, and 
as directing itself from the universal family of mankind 
to the divine object of all adoration, it is man bringing 
to his maker the fruits of his heart; and though these 
fruits may differ from each other like the fruits of the 
earth, the grateful tribute of every one is accepted. 

A bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, or 
the arch-bishop who heads the dukes, will not refuse a 
tithe-sheaf of wheat, because it is not a cock of hay; nor 
a cock of hay, because it is not a sheaf of wheat; nor a 
pig because it is neither the one nor the other: but these 
same persons, under tlie figure of an established church, 
will not permit their maker to receive the varied tithes 
of man’s devotion. 

One of the continual choruses of Mr. Burke’s book, is 
'‘church and state”; he does not mean some one par- 
ticular church, or some one particular state, but any 
church and state; and he uses the term as a general 
figure to hold forth the political doctrine of always 
uniting ihe church with the state in every country, and 
he censures the national assembly for not having done 
this in France. Let us bestow a few thoughts on this 
subject. 

All religions are, in their nature mild and benign, 
and united with principles of morality. They could 
not have made proselytes at first, by professing any thing 
that was vicious, cruel, persecuting or immoral. Like 
every thing else, they had their beginning; and they 
proceeded by persuasion, exhortation, and example. 
How then is it that they lose their native mildness, and 
become morose and intolerant? 
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It proceeds from the connexion which Mr. Burke 
recommends. By engendering the church with the 
state, a sort of mule animal, capable only of destroying, 
and not of breeding up, is produced, called, the church 
established by law. It is a stranger, even from its birth 
to any parent mother on which it is begotten, and 
whom in time it kicks out and destroys. 

The inquisition in Spain does not proceed from the 
religion originally professed, but from this mule ani- 
mal, engendered between the church and the state. 
The burnings in Smithfield proceeded from the same 
heterogeneous production; and it was the regeneration 
of this strange animal in England afterwards, that re- 
newed rancor and irreligion among the inhabitants, 
and that drove the people called Quakers and Dissen- 
ters to America. Persecution is not an original feature 
in any religion; but it is always the strongly-marked 
feature of all law-religions, or religions established by 
law. Take away the law-establishment, and every re 
ligion re-assumes its original benignity. In America, 
a catholic priest is a good citizen, a good character, and 
a good neighbor; an episcopalian minister is of the 
same description’ and this proceeds independent of 
men, from there being no la^v-establishment in America. 

If also we view this matter in a temporal sense, we 
shall sec the ill effects it has had on the prosperity of 
nations. The union of church and state has impover- 
ished Spain.— The revoking the edict of Nantz drove 
the silk manufacture from that country into England; 
and churcli and state are now driving the cotton manu- 
facture from England to America and Fiance. Let then 
Mr. Burke continue to preach his anti-political doctrine 
of church and state. It will do some good. The na- 
tional assembly will not follow his advice, but will 
benefit by his folly. It was by observing the ill effects of 
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it in England, that America has been warned against it; 
and it is by experiencing them in France, that the na- 
tional assembly have abolished it, and, like America, 
has established universal right of conscience, and uni- 
versal right of citizenship,* 

I will here cease the comparison with respect to the 
principles of the French constitution, and conclude this 
part of the subject with a few observations on the organ- 

• When in any country \vc see extraordinary circumstances taking 
place, they naturally lead any man who has a talent tor ol:)servation and 
investigation, to inquire into the causes. The manulaciuicrs ol Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Sheflicld, arc the principal manufacturers in 
England. From whence did this arise? A little observation will explain 
the case. The principal, and the generality of the inlial)itants of those 
places, are not of what is called in England, the church cstahlidicd by 
law; and they, or their fathers (for it is within but a few years) with- 
drew from the pcisecution of the chaitercd towns, where test-laws moie 
partiailarly operate, and established a sort of asylum for themselves in 
those places. It was the only asylum then ofTered, lor the rest ol Europe 
was worse. But the case is now changiiig.—I iance and America bid all 
comers welcome, and initiate them into all the rights of citizenship. 
Policy and interest, therefore, will, but perhaps too late, dictate in 
England, what reason and justice could not. Those maiiul.icturers are 
withdrawing to other places. There is now' erecting in Pa^scy, three 
miles from Piris, a large cotton manufactory, and several .ne already 
erected in America. Soon after the rejecting the bill for repealing the 
test-law, one of the richest rnanufacturers in England said in my hearing, 
“England, sir, is not a country for a Dissenter to live in. -we must go to 
France.” The^e arc truths, and it is doing justice to both parties to tell 
them. It is chiefly the Dissenters that ha\e earned English manufac- 
tures to the height they are now at, and the same men ha\e it in their 
power to carry them away; and though those manufactures would alter- 
wards continue in those f>>laccs, the loieign market will be lost. There 
frequently appears in the London Ca/etic, eMracts fiom certain acts to 
prevent machines, and as far as it can extend to persons, from going out 
of the country. It appears from these that the ill ellecis of the test-laws 
and church-e^tablishmcnt begin to be much suspc^ctcd; but the remedy 
of force can nevei supply the remedy of leason. In the progress of less 
than a century, all the unrepresented part of England, ol all denomina- 
tions which is at least an hundred times the most numerous, may begin 
to feel the necessity of a constitution, and then all those matters will 
come regularly before them. 
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ization of the formal parts of the French and English 
governments. 

The executive power in each country is in the hands 
of a person styled the king; but the French constitution 
distinguishes between the king and the sovereign: it 
considers the station of king as official, and places sov- 
ereignty in the nation. 

The representatives of the nation, which compose the 
national assembly, and who are the legislative power, 
originate in and from the people by election, as an in- 
herent right in the people. In England it is otherwise; 
and this arises from the original establishment of what 
is called its monarchy; for as by the conquest all the 
rights of the people or the nation were absorbed into 
the hands of the conqueror, and who added the title of 
king to that of conqueror, those same matters which in 
France are now held as rights in the people, or in the 
nation, are held in England ?.s grants from what is called 
the crown. The parliament in England, in both its 
branches, was erected by patents from the descendants 
of the conqueror. The house of commons did not 
originate as a matter of right in the people, to delegate 
or elect, but as a grant or boon. 

By the French constitution, the nation is always 
named before the king. The third article of the dec- 
laration of rights savs, '*The nation is essentially the 
source (oi fountain) of all sovneignty/' Mr. Burke 
argues, that, in England, a king is the fountain— that he 
is the fountain of all honor. But as this idea is evi- 
dently descended from tlie conquest, I shall make no 
other remark upon it than that it is the nature of con- 
quest to turn every thing upside down; and as Mr. 
Burke will not be refused the privilege of speaking 
twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the 
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fountain and the spout, he will be right the second time. 

The French constitution puts the legislative before 
the executive; the law before the king; la loi, le roi. 
This also is in the natural order of things; because laws 
must have existence, before they can have execution. 

A king in France does not, in addressing himself to 
the national assembly, say, “my assembly,’* similar to 
the phrase used in England of “my parliament”; neither 
can he use it consistent with the constitution, nor could 
it be admitted. There may be propriety in the use of it 
in England, because, as is before mentioned, both houses 
of parliament originated out of what is called the crown, 
by patent or boon— and not out of the inherent rights 
of the people, as the national assembly docs in France, 
and whose name designates its origin. 

The president of the national assembly docs not ask 
the king to grant to the assembly the liberty of speech, 
as is the case with the English house of commons. The 
constitutional dignity of the national assembly cannot 
debase itself. Speech is, in the first place, one of the 
natural rights of man, always retained; and wdth respect 
to the national assembly, the use of it is their duty, and 
the nation is their authority. They were elected by the 
greatest body of men exercising the right of election tlie 
European w^orld ever saw. They sprung not from the 
fdth of rotten boroughs, nor are they vassal representa- 
tives of aristocratical ones. F'celing the proper dignity 
of their character, they support it. Their parliamentary 
language, whether for or against a question, is free, 
bold, and manly, and extends to all the parts and cir- 
cumstances of the case. If any matter or subject re- 
specting the executive department, or the person who 
presides in it (the king,) comes before them, it is de- 
bated on with the spirit of men, and the language of 
gentlemen; and their answ^er, or tiieir address, is re- 
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turned in the same style. They stand not aloft with the 
gaping vacuity of vulgar ignorance, nor bend with the 
cringe of sycophantic insignificance. The graceful pride 
of truth knows no extremes, and preserves in every lati- 
tude of life the right-angled character of man. 

Let us now look to the other side of the question. 
In the addresses of the English parliaments to their 
kings, we see neither the intrepid spirit of the old par- 
liaments of France, nor the serene dignity of the present 
national assembly; neither do we see in them any thing 
of the style of English manners, which borders some- 
what on bluntness. Since then they are neither of for- 
eign extraction, nor naturally of English production, 
their origin must be sought for elsewhere, and that 
origin is the Norman conquest. They are evidently of 
the vassalage class of manners, and emphatically mark 
the prostrate distance that exists in no other condition 
of men than between the conqueror and the conquered. 
That this vassalage idea and style of speaking was not 
got rid of, even at the revolution of 1688 , is evident 
from the declaration of parliament to William and 
Mary, in these words: “we do most humbly and faith- 
fully submit ourselves, our heirs and posterity for ever." 
Submission is wholly a vassalage term, repugnant to the 
dignity of freedom, and an echo of the language used 
at the conquest. 

As the estimation of all things is by comparison, the 
revolution of 1688 , however from circumstances it may 
have been exalted above its value, will find its level. It 
is already on the wane, eclipsed by the enlarging orb 
of reason, and the revolutions of America and France. 
In less than another century, it will go, as well as Mr. 
Burke's labors, “to the family vault of all the Capulets." 
Mankind will then scarcely believe that a country call- 
ing itself free, would send to Holland for a man, and 
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clothe him with power, on purpose to put themselves 
in fear of him, and give him almost a million sterling 
a-year for leave to submit themselves and their poster- 
ity, like bondmen and bondwomen for ever. 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known; I 
have had the opportunity of seeing it: which is, that, 
notwithstanding appearances, the^e is not any descrip- 
tion of men that despise monarchy oO much as courtiers. 
But they well know, that if it were seen by others, as it 
is seen by them, the juggle could not be kept up. They 
are in the condition of men who get their living by 
show, and to whom the folly of that show is so familiar 
that they ridicule it; but were the audience to be made 
as wise, in this respect, as themselves, there would be 
an end to the show and the profits with it. The dif- 
ference between a republican and a courtier with re- 
spect to monarchy, is, that the one opposes monarchy 
believing it to be something, and the otlier laughs at it 
knowing it to be nothing. 

As I used sometimes to correspond with Mr. Burke, 
believing him then to be a man of sounder principles 
than his book shows him to be, I wrote to him last win- 
ter from Paris, and gave him an account how prosper- 
ously matters were going on. Among other subjects in 
that letter, I refeired to the happy situation the na- 
tional assembly were placed in; that they had taken a 
ground on which their moral duty and their political 
interest were united. They have not to hold out a 
language which they do not believe, for the fraudulent 
purpose of making others believe it. Their station re- 
quires no artifice to support it, and can only be main- 
tained by enlightening mankind. It is not their interest 
to cherish ignorance, but to dispel it. 'They are not in 
the case of a ministerial or an opposition party in Eng- 
land, who, though they are opposed, are still united to 
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keep up the common mystery. The national assembly 
must throw open a magazine of light. It must show 
man the proper character of man; and the nearer it 
can bring him to that standard, the stronger the na- 
tional assembly becomes. 

In contemplating the French constitution, we see in 
it a rational order of things. The principles harmo- 
nize with the forms, and both with their origin. It may 
perhaps be said as an excuse for bad forms, that they 
are nothing more than forms; but this is a mistake. 
Forms grow out of principles, and operate to continue 
the principles they grow from. It is impossible to prac- 
tice a bad form on any thing but a bad principle. It 
cannot be ingrafted on a good one; and wherever the 
forms in any goverument arc bad, it is a certain indica- 
tion that the principles are bad also. 

I will here finally close this subject. I began it by 
remarking that Mr. Burke had voluntarily declined go- 
ing into a comparison of the English and French con- 
stitutions. He apologizes (p. 211) for not doing it, by 
saying that he had not time. Mr. Burke’s book was 
upw^ards of eight months in hand, and it extended to 
a volume of three hundred and fifty-six pages. As his 
omission does injury to his cause, his apology makes it 
worse; and men on the English side of the water will 
begin to consider, whether there is not some radical 
defect in what is called the English constitution, that 
made it necessary in Mr. Burke to suppress the com- 
parison, to avoid bringing it into view. 

As Mr. Burke has not written on constitutions, so 
neither has he written on the French revolution. He 
gives no account of its commencement or its progress. 
He only expresses his wonder. “It looks,” says he, “to 
me as if I were in a great crisis, not of the affairs of 
France alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more than 
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Europe. All circumstances taken together, the French 
revolution is the most astonishing that has hitherto hap- 
pened in the world.” 

As wise men are astonished at foolish things, and 
other people at wise ones, I know not on which ground 
to account for Mr. Burke’s astonishment; but certain it 
is that he does not understand th«" French revolution. 
It has apparently burst forth like a creation from a 
chaos, but it is no more than the consequence of mental 
revolution previously existing in France. The mind 
of the nation had changed beforehand, and a new 
order of things has naturally followed a new order of 
thoughts.— I will here, as concisely as I can, trace out 
the growth of the French revolution, and mark the cir- 
cumstances that have contributed to produce it. 

The despotism of Louis the XIV united with the 
gaiety of his court, and the gaudy ostentation of his 
character, had so humbled, and at the same time so 
fascinated the mind of France, that the people appear 
to have lost all sense of their own dignity, in contem- 
plating that of their grand monarch: and the whole 
reign of Louis XV remarkable only for weakness and 
effeminacy, made no other alteration than that of 
spreading a sort of lethargy over the nation, from which 
it showed no disposition to rise. 

The only signs which appeared of the spirit of liberty 
during those periods, are to be found in the writings 
of the French philosophers. Montesquieu, president of 
the parliament of Bourdeaux, went as far as a writer 
under a despotic government could well proceed: and 
being obliged to divide himself between principle and 
prudence, his mind often appears under a veil, and we 
ought to give him credit for more than he has expressed. 

Voltaire, who was both the flatterer and satirist of 
despotism, took another line. His forte lay in expos- 
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ing and ridiculing the superstitions which priest-craft, 
united with state-craft, had interwoven with govern- 
ments. It was not from the purity of his principles, or 
his love of mankind, (for satire and philanthropy are 
not naturally concordant,) but from his strong capacity 
of seeing folly in its true shape, and his irresistible 
propensity to expose it, that he made those attacks. 
They were however as formidable as if the motives had 
been virtuous; and he merits the thanks rather than the 
esteem of mankind. 

On the contrary, we find in the writings of Rousseau 
and abbe Raynal, a loveliness of sentiment in favor of 
liberty, that excites respect, and elevates the human 
faculties; yet having raised this animation, they do not 
direct its operations, but leave the mind in love with an 
object, without describing the means of possessing it. 

The writings of Qtiisne, Turgot, and the friends of 
those authors, arc of a serious kind; but they labored 
under the same disadvantage with Montesquieu; their 
writings abound with moral maxims of government, 
but are rather directed to economize and reform the 
administration of the government, than the govern- 
ment itself. 

But all those writings and many others had their 
weight; and by the different manner in which they 
treated the subject of government, Montesquieu by his 
judgment and knowdedge of laws: Voltaire by his wit; 
Rousseau and Raynal by their animation, and Quisne 
and Turgot by their moral maxims and systems of econ- 
omy, readers of every class met with something to their 
taste, and a spirit of political inquiry began to diffuse 
itself through the nation at the time the dispute be- 
tween England and the then colonies of America broke 
out. 

In the war which France afterwards engaged in, it is 
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very well known that the nation appeared to be before- 
hand with the French ministry. Each of them had its 
views; but those views were directed to different objects; 
the one sought liberty and the other retaliation on 
England. The French officers and soldiers who after 
this went to America, were eventually placed in the 
school of freedom, and learned ti^e practice as well as 
the principles of it by heart. 

As it was impossible to separate tlie military events 
which took place in America from the principles of the 
American revolution, the publication of those events 
in France necessarily connected themselves with the 
principles that produced them. Many of the facts 
were in themselves principles; such as the declaration 
of American Independence, and the treaty of alliance 
between France and America, which recognized the na- 
tural rights of man, and justified resistance to oppres- 
sion. 

The then minister of France, count Vergennes, was 
not the friend of America; and it is both justice and 
gratitude to say, that it was the queen of France who 
gave the cause of America a fasliion at the French court. 
Count Vergennes was the personal and social friend of 
Dr. Franklin; and the doctor had obtained by his sensi- 
ble gracefulness, a sort of influence over him; but with 
respect to principles, count Vergennes was a despot. 

The situation of Dr. Franklin as minister from Amer- 
ica to France should be taken into the chain of circum- 
stances. A diplomatic character is the narrowest sphere 
of society that man can act in. It forbids intercourse 
by a reciprocity of suspicion; and a diplomatist is a sort 
of unconnected atom, continually repelling and re- 
pelled. Bu*^ this was not the case with Dr. Franklin; he 
was not the diplomatist of a court, but of man. His 
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character as a philosopher had been long established, 
and his circle of society in France was universal. 

Count Vergennes resisted for a considerable time the 
publication of the American constitutions in France, 
translated into the French language; but even in this he 
was obliged to give way to public opinion, and a sort 
of propriety in admitting to appear what he had under- 
taken to defend. The American constitutions were to 
liberty, what a grammar is to language: they define its 
parts of speech, and practically construct them into 
syntax. 

The peculiar situation of the then marquis de la 
Fayette is another link in the great chain. He served 
in America as an American officer, under a commission 
of congress, and by the universality of his acquaintance, 
was in close friendship with the civil government of 
America as well as with the military line. He spoke the 
language of the country, entered into the discussions on 
the principles of government, and was always a welcome 
friend at any election. 

When the war closed, a vast reinforcement to the 
cause of liberty spread itself over France, by the return 
of the French officers and soldiers. A knowledge of the 
practice was then joined to the theory; and all that was 
wanting to give it real existence, was opportunity. 
Man, cannot, properly speaking, make circumstances 
for his purpose, but he always has it in his power to im- 
prove them when they occur: and this was the case in 
France. 

M. Neckar was displaced in May 1781; and by the 
ill management of the finan.es afterwards, and particu- 
larly during the extravagant administration of M. 
Calonne, the revenue of France which was nearly 
twenty-four millions sterling per year, was become un- 
equal to the expenditures, not because the revenue had 
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decreased, but because the expenses had increased, and 
this was the circumstance which the nation laid hold of 
to bring forward a revolution. The English minister, 
Mr. Pitt, has frequently alluded to the state of the 
French finances in his budgets, without understanding 
the subject. Had the French parliaments been as ready 
to register edicts for new taxes, as an English parlia- 
ment is to grant them, there had been no derangement 
in the finances, nor yet any revolution; but this will 
better explain itself as I proceed. 

It will be necessary here to show how taxes were 
formerly raised in France. The king, or rather the 
court or ministry, acting under the use of that name, 
framed the edicts for taxes at their own discretion, and 
sent them to the parliaments to be registered; for until 
they were registered by the parliaments, they were not 
operative. Disputes had long existed between the court 
and the parliament with respect to the extent of the 
parliament’s authority on this head. The court insisted 
that the authority of parliament went no farther than 
to remonstrate or show reasons against the tax, reserving 
to itself the right of determining whether the reasons 
were well or ill-founded; and in consequence thereof, 
either to withdraw the edict as a matter of choice, or to 
order it to be registered as a matter of authority. The 
parliaments on their part insisted, that they had not 
only a right to remonstrate, but to reject; and on this 
ground they were always supported by the nation. 

But to return to the order of my narrative— M. Ca- 
lonne wanted money; and as he knew the sturdy dis- 
position of the parliaments with respect to new taxes, 
he ingeniously sought either to approach them by a 
more gentle means than that of direct authority, or to 
get over their heads by a manoeuvre: and, for this pur- 
pose, he revived the project of assembling a body of 
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men from the several provinces, under the style of an 
“assembly of the notables,” or men of note, who met in 
1787, and were either to recommend taxes to the parlia- 
ments, or to act as a parliament themselves. An as- 
sembly under this name had been called in 1687. 

As we are to view this as the first practical step to- 
wards the revolution, it will be proper to enter into 
some particulars respecting it. The assembly of the 
notables has in some places been mistaken for the states- 
general, but was wholly a different body; the states- 
general being always by election. The persons who 
composed the assembly of the notables were all nomi- 
nated by the king, and consisted of one hundred and 
forty members. But as M. Calonne could not depend 
upon a majority of this assembly in his favor, he very 
ingeniously arranged them in such a manner as to make 
forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty: to effect 
this, he disposed of them into seven separate commit- 
tees, of twenty members each. Every general question 
was to be decided, not by a majority of persons, but by 
a majority of committees; and, as eleven votes would 
make a majority in a committee, and four committees 
a majority of seven, M. Calonne had good reason to con- 
clude, that as forty-four would determine any general 
question, he could not be out-voted. But all his plans 
deceived him, and in the event became his overthrow. 

The then marquis de la Fayette was placed in the 
second committee, of which count d’Artois was presi- 
dent; and as money matters was the object, it naturally 
brought into view every circumstance connected with it. 
M. de la Fayette made a verh:.l charge against Calonne, 
for selling crown land to the amount of two millions of 
livres, in a manner that appeared to be unknown to the 
king. The count d’Artois (as if to intimidate, for 
the Bastile was then in being) asked the marquis, if he 
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would render the charge in writing? He replied that 
he would. The count d’ Artois did not demand it, but 
brought a message from the king to that purport. M. 
de la Fayette then delivered in his charge in writing, 
to be given to tlie king, undertaking to support it. No 
further proceedings were had upon this affair; but M. 
Calonne was soon after disrnissec by the king, and went 
to England, 

As M. de la Fayette, from the experience he had had 
in America, w'as better acquainted with the science of 
civil government than the generality of the members 
who composed the assembly of the notables could then 
be, the brunt of the business fell considerably to his 
share. The plan of those who had a constitution in 
view% was to contend wdth the court on the ground of 
taxes, and some of them openly professed their object. 
Disputes frequently arose between count d’Artois and 
M. de la Fayette upon various subjects. With respect 
to the arrears already incurred, the latter proposed to 
remedy them, by accommodating the expenses to the 
revenue, instead of the revenue to the expenses; and as 
objects of reform, he proposed to abolish the Bastile, 
and all the state prisons througliout the nation (the 
keeping of w4iich was attended wuth great expense) and 
to suppress let (res de cachet; but those matters were not 
then much attended to; and with respect to lettres de 
cachet, a majority of the nobles apj^cared to be in favor 
of them. 

On the subject of supplying the treasury by new 
taxes, the assembly declined taking the matter on them- 
selves, concurring in the opinion that they had not 
authority. In a debate on the sulqect, M. de la Fayette 
said, that raising money by taxes could only be done 
by a national assembly, freely elected by the people and 
acting as their representatives. Do you mean said the 
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count d* Artois, the states-general? M. de la Fayette re- 
plied, that he did. Will you, said the count d’Artois, 
sign what you say, to be given to the king? The other 
replied, that he not only would do this, but that he 
would go further, and say, that the effectual mode 
would be, for the king to agree to the establishment of 
a constitution. 

As one of the plans had thus failed, that of getting the 
assembly to act as a parliament, the other came into 
view, that of recommending. On this subject, the as- 
sembly agreed to recommend two new taxes to be en- 
registered by the parliament, the one a stamp-act, and 
the other a territorial tax, or sort of land tax. The two 
have been estimated at about five millions sterling per 
annum. We have now to turn our attention to the 
parliaments, on whom the business was again devolving. 

The archbishop of Thoulouse (since archbishop of 
Sens, and now a cardinal) was appointed to the adminis- 
tration of the finances, soon after the dismission of 
Calonne. He was also made prime minister, an office 
that did not always exist in France. When this office 
did not exist, the chief of each of the principal depart- 
ments transacted business immediately with the king; 
but when a prime minister was appointed, they did 
business only w'ith him. The archbishop arrived to 
more state-authority tlian any minister since the duke 
de Choiseuil, and the nation was strongly disposed in 
his favor, but by a line of conduct scarcely to be ac- 
counted for, he perverted every opportunity, turned out 
a despot, and sunk into disgrace, and a cardinal. 

The assembly of tlie notifies having broke up, the 
new minister sent tlie edicts for the two new taxes 
recommended by the assembly to the parliaments, to be 
enrigistered. They of course came first before the par- 
liament of Paris, who returned for answer; That with 
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such a revenue as the nation then supported, the name 
of taxes ought not to be mentioned, but for the purpose 
of reducing them; and threw both the edicts out.* 

On this refusal, the parliament was ordered to Ver- 
sailles, where in the usual form, the king held, what 
under the old government was called a bed of justice: 
and the two edicts were enregisi^red in presence of the 
parliament, by an order of state, in the manner men- 
tioned, p. 72. On this, the parliament immediately re- 
turned to Paris, renewed their session in form, and 
ordered the enregistering to be struck out, declaring 
that every thing done at \’^ersaillcs was illegal. All the 
members of parliament were then served with lettres de 
cachet, and exiled to Trois; but as they continued as 
inflexible in exile as before, and as vengeance did not 
supply the place of taxes, they were after a short time 
recalled to Paris. 

The edicts were again tendered to them, and the 
count d’Artois undertook to act as representative for 
the king.— For this purpose, he came from Versailles to 
Paris, in a train of procession; and the parliament was 
assembled to receive him. But show and parade had 
lost their influence in France; and whatever ideas of 
importance he might set off with, he had to return 
with those of mortification and disappointment. On 
alighting from his carriage to ascend the steps of the 
parliament house, the crowd (which was numerously 
collected) threw out trite expressions, saying, “This is 
monsieur d’Artois, who wants more of our money to 
spend.” The marked disapprobation which he saw, 
impressed him with apprehensions; and the word aux 
arms, ( to arms,) was given out by the officer of the guard 

• When the English minister, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French finances 
again in the English parliament, it would be well that he noticed this 
as an example. 
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who attended him. It was so loudly vociferated, that it 
echoed through the avenues of the house, and produced 
a temporary confusion: I was then standing in one of 
the apartments through which he had to pass, and could 
rtot avoid reflecting how wretched is the condition of 
a disrespected man. 

He endeavoured to impress the parliament by great 
words, and opened his authority by saying, “The king, 
our lord and master.” The parliament received him 
very coolly, and with their usual determination not to 
register the taxes; and in this manner the interview 
ended. 

After this a new subject took place: in the various de- 
bates and contests that arose between the court and the 
parliaments on the subject of taxes, the parliament of 
Paris at last declared, that although it had been cus- 
tomary for parliaments to enregister edicts for taxes as 
a matter of convenience, the right belonged only to the 
states-gencral; and that, therefore, the parliaments could 
no longer with propriety continue to debate on what 
it had not authority to act. The king, after this, came 
to Paris, and held a meeting with the parliament, in 
which he continued from ten in the morning till about 
six in the evening; and, in a manner that appeared to 
proceed from him, as if unconsulted upon with the 
cabinet or the ministry, gave his word to the parlia- 
ment, thcit the states-general should be convened. 

But, after this, another scene arose, on a ground dif- 
ferent from all the former. The minister and the 
cabinet were averse to cilling the states-general: they 
well knew, that if tlie states-general were assembled, 
that themselves must fall; and as the king had not men- 
tioned any time, they hit on a project calculated to 
elude, without appearing to oppose. 

For this purpose, the court set about making a sort 
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of constitution itself: it was principally the work of 
M. Lamoignon, keeper of the seals, who afterwards 
shot himself. The arrangement consisted in establish- 
ing a body under the name of a cour pleniere, or full 
court, in which were invested all the power that the 
government might have occasion to make use of. The 
persons composing this court to be nominated by 
the king; the contended right of taxation was given up 
on the part of the king, and a new criminal code of 
laws, and law proceedings, was substituted in the room 
of the former. The thing, in many points, contained 
better principles than those upon which the govern- 
ment had hitherto been administered: but, with respect 
to the coiir pleniere, it was no other than a medium 
through which despotism was to pass, without appear- 
ing to act directly from itself. 

The cabinet had high expectations from their new 
contrivance. The persons who were to compose the 
cour pleniere, were already nominated; and as it was 
necessary to carry a fair appearance, many of the best 
characters in the nation were appointed among the 
number. It was to commence on the 8th of May, 1788: 
but an opposition arose to it, on two grounds— the one 
as to principle, the other as to form. 

On the ground of principle it was contended, that 
government had not a right to alter itself; and that if 
the practice was once admitted it would grow into a 
principle, and be made a precedent for any future al- 
terations the government might wish to establish; that 
the right of altering the government was a national 
right, and not a right of government. And on the 
ground of form, it was contended that the cour pleniere 
was nothing more than a large cabinet. 

The then dukes de la Rochefoucault, Luxembourg, 
de Noailles, and many others, refused to accept the 
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nomination, and strenuously opfXDsed the whole plan. 
When the edict for establishing this new court was sent 
to the parliaments to be enregistered, and put into exe- 
cution, they resisted also. The parliament of Paris not 
only refused, but denied the authority; and the contest 
renewed itself between the parliament and the cabinet 
more strongly than ever. While the parliament was 
sitting in debate on this subject, the ministry ordered a 
regiment of soldiers to surround the house, and form 
a blockade. The members sent out for beds and provi- 
sion, and lived as in a besieged citadel; and as this had 
no effect, the commanding officer was ordered to enter 
the parliament house and seize them, which he did, 
and some of the principal members were shut up in 
different prisons. About the same time a deputation of 
persons arrived from the province of Brittany, to re- 
monstrate against the establishment of the cour pie- 
niere; and those the archbishop sent to the Bastile. But 
the spirit of the nation was not to be overcome; and it 
was so fully sensible of the strong ground it had taken, 
that of withholding taxes, that it contented itself with 
keeping up a sc^rt of quiet resistance, wiiich effectually 
ovcrtlirew all the plans at that time formed against it. 
The project of the coiir pleniere was at last obliged to 
be given up, and the prime minister not long after- 
wards followed its fate; and M. Neckar was recalled into 
office. 

The attempt to establish the cour pleniere had an 
effect upon the nation which was not anticipated. It 
was a sort of new form of government, that insensibly 
served to put the old one out of sight, and to unhinge 
it from the superstitious authority of antiquitv. It was 
government dethroning government; and the old one, 
by attempting to make a new one, made a chasm. 

The failure of this scheme renewed the subject of 
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convening the states-general: and this gave rise to a new 
series of politics. There was no settled form for con- 
vening the states-general; all that it positively meant, 
was a deputation from what was then called the clergy, 
the nobility, and the commons; but their numbers, or 
their proportions, had not been al »vays the same. They 
had been convened only on extraordinary occasions, the 
last of which was in 1614; their numbers were then in 
equal proportions, and they voted by orders. 

It could not well escape the sagacity of M. Neckar, 
that the mode of 1614 would answer neither the pur- 
pose of the then government, nor of the nation. As 
matters were at that time circumstanced, it would have 
been too contentious to argue upon any thing. The 
debates would have been endless upon privileges and 
exemptions, in which neither the wants of the govern- 
ment, nor the wishes of the nation for a constitution, 
would have been attended to. But as he did not choose 
to take the decision upon himself, he summoned again 
the assembly of the notables, and referred it to them. 
This body was in general interested in the decision, be- 
ing chiefly of the aristocracy and the high paid clergy; 
and they decided in favor of the mode of 1614. This 
decision was against the sense of the nation, and also 
against the wishes of the court: for the aristocracy op- 
posed itself to both, and contended for privileges inde- 
pendent of either. The subject was then taken up by 
the parliament, who recommended that the number of 
the commons should be ecjual to the other two; and 
that they should all sit in one house, and vote in one 
body. The number finally determined on was twelve 
hundred: six hundred to be chosen by the commons 
(and this was less than their proportion ought to have 
been when their worth and consequence is considered 
on a national scale) three hundred by the clergy, and 
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three hundred by the aristocracy; but with respect to 
the mode of assembling themselves, whether together 
or apart, or the manner in which they should vote, those 
matters were referred.* 

The election that followed, was not a contested elec- 
tion, but an animated one. The candidates were not 
men, but principles. Societies were formed in Paris, 
and committees of correspondence and communication 
established throughout the nation, for the purpose of 
enlightening the people, and explaining to them the 
principles of civil government; and so orderly was the 
election conducted, that it did not give rise even to 
the rumour of tumult. 

The states-general were to meet at Versailles in April, 
1789, but did not assemble till May. They located 

• Mr. Burke, ^and I must take the liberty of telling him that he is 
imarquairited with French affairs.) speaking upon this subject, says, 
“The first thing that struck me in ailling the states-general, was a great 
departure from the ancient course,” and he soon after says, “From the 
moment I read the list, I saw distinctly, and very near!) as it has hap- 
pened, all that was to follow.” Mr. Burke certainly did not see all that 
was to follow. I have cndea\ored to impress him, as well before as 
after the states-general met, that there would be a reiolution; but was 
not able to make him see it, neither would he beliese it. How' then he 
could distinctly see all the parts, when the whole was out of sight, is 
beyond my comprehension. And with respect to the “departure from 
the ancient course,” besides the natural weakness of the remark, it shows 
that he is unacquainted with ciicumstances. The departure was neces- 
sary, from the experience had upon it. that the ancient course was a 
bad one. The states-general of 1611 were c.dlcd at the commencement 
of the civil war in the minority of Louis XTTI.; but by the clash of 
arranging them by orders, (hey incrca'^ed the confusion they were 
called to compose. The author of rhiinpiie da Cabinrt, (Intrigue of 
the Caliinci.) who wrote before an> r»^’ohition was thought of in France, 
S[)eakiiig of the states-general of 16» 1. says. *'They held the public in 
suspense fiNc months: and by the questions agitated therein, and the 
heat w'ith which they were put, it ajipcars that the grea» (les grands) 
thought more to satisfy their particular passions, than to procure the 
good of the nation: and the w'holc time pa^^^ed away in altercations, 
ceremonies and parade.” riiurigiic du Cabinet, vol. i. p. 329. 
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themselves in three separate chambers, or rather the 
clergy and the aristocracy withdrew each into a separate 
chamber. The majority of the aristocracy claimed what 
they call the privilege of voting as a separate body, and 
of giving their consent or their negative in that man- 
ner; and many of the bishops and high-beneficed clergy 
claimed the same privilege on the part of their order. 

The tiers etat (as they w^ere called) disowned all 
knowledge of artificial orders and privileges; and they 
were not only resolute on this point but somewhat dis- 
dainful. They began to consider aristocracy as a kind 
of fungus growing out of the corruption of society, that 
could not be admitted even as a branch of it; and from 
the disposition the aristocracy had shown, by upholding 
lettres de cachet, and in sundry other instances, it was 
manifest that no constitution could be formed by ad- 
mitting men in any other character than as national 
men. 

After various altercations on this head, the tiers etat, 
or commons, (as they were then called) declared them- 
selves (on a motion made for that purpose by the abbe 
Sieyes,) “the representatives of the nation; and that 
the two orders could he considered but as deputies of 
corporations, and could only have a deliberatwe voice 
but when they assembled in a national character, with 
the national representatives” This proceeding extin- 
guished the style of etas generaux or states-general, and 
erected it into the style it now bears, that of Vassemble 
nationale or national assembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner: 
it was the result of cool deliberation, and concerted 
between the national representatives and the patriotic 
members of the two chambers, who saw into tlie lolly, 
mischief, and injustice of artificial privileged distinc- 
tions. It was become evident, that no constitution, 
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worthy of being called by that name, could be estab- 
lished on any thing less than a national ground. The 
aristocracy had hitherto opposed the despotism of the 
court, and affected the language of patriotism; but it 
opposed it as its rival; (as the English barons opposed 
king John,) and it now opposed the nation from the 
same motives. 

On carrying this motion, the national representatives, 
as had been concerted, sent an invitation to the two 
chambers, to unite with them in a national character, 
and proceed to business. A majority of the clergy, 
chiefly of the parish priests, withdrew from the clerical 
chamber, and joined the nation; and forty-five from 
the other chamber joined in like manner. There is a 
sort of secret history belonging to this last circumstance, 
which is necsesary to its explanation: it was not judged 
prudent that all the patriotic members of the chamber, 
styling itself the nobles, should quit it at once: and in 
consequence of this arrangement, tliey drew off by 
degrees, always leaving some, as w-ell to reason the case, 
as to watch the suspected. In a little time, the numbers 
increased from forty-five to eighty, and soon after to a 
greater number; which with a majority of the clergy, 
and the w^hole of the national representatives, put the 
malcontents in a very diminutive condition. 

The king, who, very different to the general class 
called by that name, is a man of a good heart, showed 
himself disposed to recommend a union of the three 
chambers, on the ground the national assembly had 
taken; but the malcontents exerted themselves to pre- 
vent it, and began now to have another project in 
view. Their numbers consisted of a majority of the 
aristocratical chamber, and a minority of the clerical 
chamber, chiefly of bishops and high beneficed clergy; 
and these men were determined to put every thing at 
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issue, as well by strength as by stratagem. They had 
no objection to a constitution; but it must be such an 
one as themselves should dictate, and suited to their 
own views and particular situations. On the other 
hand, the nation disowned knowing any thing of them 
but as citizens, and was determined to shut out all such 
upstart pretensions. The more aristocracy appeared, 
the more it was despised; there was a visible imbecility 
and want of intellects in the majority, a sort of je ne 
seals quoi, that while it affected to be more than citizen, 
was less than man. It lost ground more from contempt 
than from hatred; and was rather jeered at as an ass, 
than dreaded as a lion. This is the general character 
of aristocracy, or what are called nobles or nobility, or 
rather no-ability, in all countries. 

The plan of the malcontents consisted now of two 
things; either to deliberate and vote by chambers (or 
orders,) more especially on all questions respecting a 
constitution (by which the aristocratical chamber would 
have had a negative on any article of the constitution) 
or, in case they could not accomplish this object, to 
overthrow the national assembly entirely. 

To effect one or the other of these objects, they began 
now to cultivate a friendship with the despotism they 
had hitherto attempted to rival, and the count d’Artois 
became their chief. The king (who has since declared 
himself deceived into their measures) held, according 
to the old form, a bed of justice, in which he accorded 
to the deliberation and vote par tete (by head) upon 
several objects; but reserved the deliberation and vote 
up on all questions respecting a constitution to the 
three chambers separately. This declaration of the 
king was made against the advice of M. Neckar, who 
now began to perceive that he was growing out of fash- 
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ion at court, and that another minister was in contem- 
plation. 

As the form of sitting in separate chambers was yet 
apparently kept up, though essentially destroyed, the 
national representatives, immediately after this declara- 
tion of the king, resorted to their chambers, to consult 
on a protest against it; and the minority of the chamber 
(calling itself the nobles) who had joined the national 
cause, retired to a private house, to consult in like 
manner. The malcontents had by this time concerted 
their measures with the court, which count d’Artois 
undertook to conduct; and as they saw, from the dis- 
content which the declaration excited, and the opposi- 
tion making against it, that they could not obtain a 
control over the intended constitution by a separate 
vote, they prepared themselves for their final object-* 
that of conspiring against the national assembly, and 
overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the 
national assembly Avas shut against them, and guarded 
by troops; and the members Avere refused admittance. 
On this they AvithdreAv to a tennis-ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of Versailles, as the most convenient place 
they could find, and, after reneAving their session, took 
an oath never to separate from each other, under any 
circumstances wiiatevcr, death excepted, until they had 
established a constitution. As the experiment of shut- 
ting up the house had no other effect than that of pro- 
ducing a closer connexion in the members, it Avas 
opened again the next dav, and the public business 
re-commenced in the usual place. 

We noAv are to have in vieAv the forming the new 
ministry, which was to accomplish the overthrow of the 
national assembly. But as force Avould be necessary, 
orders were issued to assemble thirty thousand troops. 
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the command of which was given to Broglio, one of the 
new-intended ministry, who was recalled from the coun- 
try for this purpose. But as some management was 
necessary to keep this plan concealed till the moment it 
should be ready for execution, it is to this policy that a 
declaration made by the count d’Artois must be at- 
tributed, and which is here proper to be introduced. 

It could not but occur, that while the malcontents 
continued to resort to their chambers separate from 
the national assembly, that more jealousy would be 
excited than if they were mixed with it, and that the 
plot might be suspected. But as they had taken their 
ground, and now wanted a pretence for quitting it, 
it was necessary that one should be devised. This was 
effectually accomplished by a declaration made by count 
d’Artois, that ''if they took not a part in the national 
assembly, the life of the king would be endangered/' 
on which they quitted their chambers, and mixed with 
the assembly in one body. 

At the time this declaration was made, it was gen- 
erally treated as a piece of absurdity in the count 
d'Artois. and calculated merely to relieve the outstand- 
ing members of the two chambers from the diminutive 
situation they were put in; and if nothing more had 
followed, this conclusion w^ould ha\e been good. But 
as things best explain themselves by events, this ap- 
parent union was only a cover to the machinations that 
were secretly going on, and the declaration accom- 
modated itself to answer that purpose. In a little time 
the national assembly found itself surrounded by troops, 
and thousands daily airiving. On this a very strong 
declaration was made by the national assembly to the 
king, remonstrating on the impropriety of the measure, 
and demanding the reason. The king, wdio was not 
in the secret of this business, as himself afterw^ards dc- 
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dared, gave substantially for answer, that he had no 
other object in view than to preserve public tranquil- 
lity, which appeared to be much disturbed. 

But in a few days from this time, the plot unravelled 
itself. M. Ncckar and the ministry were displaced, and 
a new one formed of the enemies of the revolution; 
and Broglio, with between twenty-five and thirty thou- 
sand foreign troops, was arrived to support them. The 
mask was now thrown off, and matters were come to a 
crisis. The event was, that in the space of three days, 
the new ministry and all their abettors found it prudent 
to fly the nation; the Bastile was taken, and Broglio and 
his foreign troops dispersed; as is already related in a 
former part of this work. 

There are some curious circumstances in the history 
of this short-lived ministry, and this brief attempt at a 
counter-revolution. The palace of Versailles, where 
the court was sitting, was not more than four hundred 
yards distant from the hall where the national assembly 
was sitting. The two places were at this moment like 
the separate head-quarters of two combatant enemies; 
yet the court was as perfectly ignorant of the informa- 
tion which had arrived from Paris to the national as- 
sembly, as if it had resided at a hundred miles distance. 
The then marquis de la Fayette, who (as has been al- 
ready mentioned) was chosen to preside in the national 
assembly on this particular occasion, named, by order 
of the assembly, three successive deputations to the 
king, on the day, and up to the evening on which the 
Bastile was taken, to inioim and confer with him on 
the state of affairs; but the ministry, who knew not so 
much as that it was attacked, precluded all communica- 
tion, and were solacing themselves how dexterously 
they had succeeded: but in a few hours the accounts 
arrived so thick and fast, that they had to start from 
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their desks and run: some set off in one disguise, and 
some in another, and none in their own character. 
Their anxiety now was to outride the news, lest they 
should be stopped, whicJi, though it Hew tast, flew 
not so fast as themselves. 

It is worth remarking, that the national assembly 
neither pursued those fugitive conspirators, nor took 
any notice of them, nor sought to retaliate in any shape 
whatever. Occupied with establishing a constitution, 
founded on the rights of man and the authority of the 
people, the only authority on which government has a 
right to exist in any country, the national assembly felt 
none of those mean passions which mark the character 
of impertinent governments, founding themselves on 
their own authority, or on the absurdity of hereditary 
succession. It is the faculty of the human mind to 
become what it contemplates, and to act in unison with 
its object. 

The conspiracy being thus dispersed, one of the first 
works of the national assembly, instead of vindictive 
proclamations, as has been the case with other govern- 
ments, published a declaration of the rights of man, as 
the basis on which the new constitution was to be built, 
and which is here subjoined. 

Declaration of the rights of man and of citizens: by the 
national assembly of France, 

*‘The representatives of the people of France, formed 
into a national assembly, considering that ignorance, 
neglect, or contempt of human rights, are the sole 
causes of public misfortunes, and ccjrruptions of gov- 
ernment, have resolved to set forth, in a solemn declara- 
tion, these natural, imprescriptible, and unalienable 
rights: that this declaration being constantly present to 
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the minds of the body social, they may be ever kept 
attentive to their rights and their duties: that the acts 
of the legislative and executive powers of government, 
being capable of being every moment compared with 
the end of political institutions, may be more respected: 
and also, that the future claims of the citizens, being 
directed by simple and incontestible principles, may 
always tend to the maintenance of the constitution and 
the general happiness. 

“For these reasons the national assembly doth recog- 
nize and declare, in the presence of the Supreme Being, 
and with the hope of his blessing and favor, the follow- 
ing sacred rights of men and of citizens: 

“I. Men are born and always continue free and equal 
in respect of tlieir rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, 
can only be founded on public utility. 

‘'II. I'he end of all political associations is the preser- 
vation of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man; 
and these rights are liberty, property, security, and 
resistance of oppression. 

“III. The nation is essentially the source of all sover- 
eignty: nor can any individual or ay\y body of men, be 
entitled to any authority which is not expressly derived 
from it. 

“IV. Political liberty consists in the power of doing 
whatever does not injure another. The exercise of the 
natural lights of every man has no other limits than 
those which are necessary to secure to every other man 
the free exercise of the same rights; and these limits are 
determinable only by law. 

“V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful 
to society. What is not prohibited by the law, should 
not be hindered; nor should an\ one be compelled to 
that which the law does not require. 

“VI. The law is an expression of the will of the com- 
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munity. All citizens have a right to concur, either per- 
sonally, or by their representatives, in its formation. 
It should be the same to all, whether it protects or 
punishes; and all being equal in its sight, are equally 
eligible to all honors, places, and employments, accord- 
ing to their different abilities, without any other dis- 
tinction than that created by their virtues and talents. 

“VII. No man should be accused, arrested, or held 
in confinement, except in cases determined by the law, 
and according to the forms which it has prescribed. 
All who promote, solicit, execute, or cause to be exe- 
cuted, arbitrary orders, ought to be punished; and every 
citizen called upon or apprehended by virtue of the 
law, ought immediately to obey, and not render him- 
self culpable by resistance. 

“VIII. The law ought to impose no other penalties 
than such as are absolutely and evidently necessary; and 
no one ought to be punished, but in virtue of a law 
promulgated before the offence and legally applied. 

“IX. Every man being presumed innocent till he has 
been convicted, whenever his detention becomes indis- 
pensable, all rigor to him, more than is necessary to 
secure his person, ought to be provided against by the 
law. 

“X. No man ought to be molested on account of his 
opinions, not even on account of his religious opinions, 
provided his avowal of them docs not disturb the public 
order established by the law. 

“XI. The unrestrained communication of thoughts 
and opinions being one of the most precious rights of 
man, every citizen may speak, write, and publish freely, 
provided he is responsible for the abuse of this liberty 
in cases determined by the law. 

“XII. A public force being necessary to give security 
to the rights of men and of citizens, that force is in- 
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stituted for the benefit of the community, and not for 
the particular benefit of the persons with whom it is 
intrusted. 

“XIII. A common contribution being necessary for 
the support of the public force, and for defraying the 
other expenses of government, it ought to be divided 
equally among the members of the community, accord- 
ing to their abilities. 

“XIV. Every citizen has a right, either by himself 
or his repiesentative, to a free voice in determining the 
necessity of public contributions, the appropriation of 
them, and their amount, mode of assessment, and dura- 
tion. 

“XV. Every community has a right to demand of all 
its agents an account of their conduct. 

“XVI. Every community in which a separation of 
powers and a security of rights is not provided for, 
wants a constitution. 

^ XVII. The riglu to property being inviolable and 
sacred, no one ought to be deprived of it, except in 
cases of evident public necessity legally ascertained, and 
on condition of a previous just indemnity. 

Observations on the declaration of rights. 

The three first articles comprehend in general terms 
the whole of a declaration of rights; all the succeeding 
articles either originate out of them, or follow as elu- 
cidations. The 4th, fith, and 6th, define more partic- 
ularly what is only genciaMy expressed in the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3d. 

The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, articles are declara- 
tory of principles upon which laws shall be construed 
conformable to rights already declared. But it is ques- 
tioned by some very good people in France, as well as 
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in other countries, whether the 10th article sufficiently 
guarantees the right it is intended to accord with; be- 
sides which, it takes off from the divine dignity of reli- 
gion, and weakens its operative force upon the mind 
to make it a subject of human laws. It then presents 
itself to man, like light intercepted by a cloudy medium, 
in which the source of it is obscured from his sight, and 
he sees nothing to reverence in the dusky rays.* 

The remaining articles, beginning with the twelfth, 
are substantially contained in the principles of the pre- 
ceding articles: but, in the particular situation in which 
France then was, having to undo what was wrong, as 
well as to set up what was right, it was proper to be 
more particular than in another condition of things 
would be necessary. 

While the declaration of rights was before the na- 
tional assembly, some of its members lemarked, that 
if a declaration of rights was published, it should be 
accompanied by a declaration of duties. The observa- 
tion discovered a mind that reflected, and it only erred 
by not reflecting far enough. A declaration of rights 

• There is a sint^le idea, which, if it strikes rightly upon the mind, 
either in a legal or a reli"iou> sense, will prevent any man or any 
body of men, or any goveinmcnt, from going wrong on the subject 
of religion; which is, that l>cfoic any human institutions of govern- 
ment were known in the world, there existed, it I may so express it, 
a compact between God and man, from the beginning of time, and 
that as the relation and condition which man in his individual person 
stands in towards his Maker cannot be changed, by any human laws 
or human authority, that religious devotion, which is a part of this 
compact, cannot so much as he made a subject of human laws; and 
that all laws must conform themselves to this prior existing compact, 
and not assume to make the compact conform to the laws, which, 
besides being human, are subsequent thereto. The first act of man, 
when he looked around and saw himself a creature which he did not 
make, and a world furnished for his reception, must have been devo- 
tion; and devotion must ever continue sacred to every individual man, 
as its appears right to him; and governments do mischief by interfering. 
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is, by reciprocity, a declaration of duties also. What- 
ever is my right as a man, is also the right of another; 
and it becomes my duty to guarantee, as well as to 
possess. 

The three first articles are the basis of liberty, as well 
individual as national; nor can any country be called 
free, whose government does not take its beginning 
from the principles they contain, and continue to pre- 
serve them pure: and the whole of the declaration of 
rights is of more value to the world, and will do more 
good, than all the laws and statutes that have yet been 
promulgated. 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the decla- 
ration of rights, we see the solemn and majestic spectacle 
of a nation opening its commission, under the auspices 
of its Creator, to establish a government; a scene so 
new, and so transcendantly unequalled by any thing 
in the European world, that the name of a revolution is 
inexpressive of its character, and it rises into a regenera- 
tion of man. What are the present governments of 
Europe, but a scene of iniquity and oppression? What 
is that of England? Does not its own inhabitants say, 
it is a market w^here every man has his price, and where 
corruption is common traffic, at the expense of a de- 
luded people? No wonder, then, that the French rev- 
olution is traduced. Had it confined itself merely to 
the destruction of flagrant despotism, perhaps Mr. Burke 
and some others had been silent. Their cry now is, 
“It has gone too far:“ that is gone too far for them. It 
stares corruption in the free, and the venal tribe are 
all alarmed. Their fear discovers itself in their outrage, 
and they are but publishing the groans of a wounded 
vice. But from such opposition, the French revolution, 
instead of suffering, receives homage. The more it is 
struck, the more sparks it will emit; and the fear is, it 
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will not be struck enough. It has nothing to dread from 
attacks. Truth has given it an establishment; and time 
will record it with a name as lasting as its own. 

Having now traced the progress of the French rev- 
olution through most of its principal stages, from its 
commencement to the taking of the Bastile, and its 
establishment by the declaration of rights. I will close 
the subject with the energetic apostrophe of M. de la 
Fayette— May this great monument raised to liberty, 
serve as a lesson to the oppressor, and an example M 
the oppressed!* 


Miscellaneous Chapter 

To prevent interrupting the argument in the pre- 
ceding part of this work, or the narrative that follows 
it, I reserved some observations to be thrown together 
into a miscellaneous chapter; by which variety might 
not be censured for confusion. Mr. Burke’s book is all 
miscellany. His intention was to make an attack on 
the French revolution: but instead of proceeding with 
an orderly arrangement, he has stormed it with a mob 
of ideas, tumbling over and destroying one another. 

But this confusion and contradiction in Mr. Burke’s 
book, is easily accounted for. When a man in any 
cause attempts to steer his course by any thing else than 
some popidar truth or principle, lie is sure to be lost. 
It is beyond the compass of his capacity, to keep all the 
parts of an argument together, and make them unite in 
one issue, by any other means than having his guide 
always in view. Neither memory nor invention will 

• See p. 10. of this work.— N. B. Since ihc of the Bastile, the 

occurrences have been published: but the matters recorded in this 
narrative are prior to that peiiod, and M) 1 UC of them, as may easily 
be seen, can be but very little known. 
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supply the want of it. The former fails him, and the 
latter betrays him. 

Notwithstanding the nonsense, for it deserves no 
better name, that Mr. Burke has asserted about hered- 
itary rights, and hereditary succession, and that a nation 
has not a right to form a government for itself, it hap- 
pened to fall in his way to give some account of what 
government is. “Government,” says he, “is a contriv- 
ance of human wisdom.” 

Admitting that government is a contrivance of 
human wisdom, it must necessarily follow, that hered- 
itary succession, and hereditary rights (as they arc 
called) can make no part of it, because it is impossible 
to make wisdom hei editary; and, on the other hand, 
that cannot he a wise contrivance, which in its operation 
may commit the government of a nation to the wisdom 
of an ideot. The ground which Mr. Burke now takes 
is fatal to every part of his cause. The argument 
changes from hereditary rights to hereditary wisdom; 
and the question is, who is the wisest man? He must 
now show that every one in the line of hereditary suc- 
cession was a Solomon, or his title is not good to be a 
king. What a stroke has Mr. Burke now made! to use 
a sailor’s phrase he has swabbed the deck, and scarcely 
left a name legible in the list of kings; and he has 
mowed down and thinned the house of peers, with a 
scythe as formidable as death and time. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have been aware of this 
retort, and he has taken care to guard against it, by 
making government to be not only a contrivance of 
human wisdom, but a monulwly of wisdom. He puts 
the nation as fools on one side, and places his govern- 
ment of wisdom, all wise men of Gotham, on the other 
side; and he tlien proclaims, and says, that “/nen have a 
RIGHT that their wants should be provided for by this 
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wisdom.” Having thus made proclamation, he next 
proceeds to explain to them what their wants are, and 
also what their rights are. In this he has succeeded 
dexterously, for he makes their wants to be a want of 
wisdom; but as this is but cold comfort, he then informs 
them, that they have a right (not to any of the wisdom) 
but to be governed fcy it; and in order to impress them 
with a solemn reverence for this monopoly-government 
of wisdom, and of its vast capacity for all purposes, 
possible or impossible, right or wrong, he proceeds 
with astrological, mysterious importance, to tell them 
its powers in these words— ‘‘The rights of men in gov- 
ernment are their advantages: and these are often in 
balances between differences of good; and in compro- 
mises sometimes between good and evil, and sometimes 
between evil and evil. Political reason is a computing 
principle; adding, subtracting, multiplying, and divid- 
ing, morally and not metaphysically or mathematically, 
true moral demonstrations.*' 

As the wondering audience whom Mr. Burke sup- 
poses himself talking to, may not understand all this 
jargon, I will undertake to be its interpreter. The 
meaning then, good people, of all this, is, that govern- 
ment is governed by no principle whatever; that it can 
make evil goodj or good evil, just as it pleases.. In short, 
that government is arbitrary power. 

But there are some things which Mr. Burke has for- 
gotten: 1st, he has not shown where the wisdom origi- 
nally came from; and, 2d, he has not shown by what 
authority it first began to act. In the manner he intro- 
duced the matters, it is either government stealing wis- 
dom, or wisdom stealing government. It is without 
an origin, and its powers without authority. In short, 
it is usurpation. 

Whether it be from a sense of shame, or from a con- 
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sciousness of some radical defect in government neces- 
sary to be kept out of sight, or from both, or from some 
other cause, I undertake not to determine; but so it 
is, that a monarchical reasoner never traces government 
to its source, or from its source. It is one of the shib- 
boleths by which he may be known. A thousand years 
hence, those who shall live in America, or in France, 
will look back with contemplative pride on the origin 
of their governments, and say, this was the work of our 
glorious ancestors! But what can a monarchical talker 
say? What has he to exult in? Alasl he has nothing. 
A certain something forbids him to look back to a 
beginning, lest some robber, or some Robin Hood, 
should rise from the long obscurity of time, and say, 
/ am the origin. Hard as Mr. Burke labored under the 
regency bill and hereditary succession two years ago, 
and much as he dived for precedents, he still had not 
boldness enough to bring up William of Normandy and 
say, there is the head of the list, there is the fountain 
of honor, the son of a prostitute, and the plunderer of 
the English nation. 

The opinions of men, with respect to government, 
are changing fast in all countries. The revolutions of 
America and France have thrown a beam of light over 
the world, which reaches into man. The enormous 
expense of governments have provoked people to think 
by making them feel; and when once the veil begins 
to rend, it admits not of repair. Ignorance is of a 
peculiar nature; once dispelled, it is impossible to re- 
establish it. It is not origi.) illy a thing of itself, but is 
only the absence of knowledge; and though man may 
be kept ignorant, he cannot be made ignorant. The 
mind, in discovering truths, acts in the same manner 
as it acts through the eye in discovering an object; when 
once any object has been seen, it is impossible to put 
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the mind back to the same condition it was in before 
it saw it. Those who talk of a counter-revolution in 
France, show how little they understand of man. There 
does not exist in the compass of language, an arrange- 
ment of words to express so much as the means of 
effecting a counter-revolution, ^he means must be an 
obliteration of knowledge; and it has never yet been 
discovered how to make a man unkriow his knowledge, 
or unthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is laboring in vain to stop the progress 
of knowledge; and it comes with the worse grace from 
him, as there is a certain transaction known in the city, 
which renders him suspected of being a pensioner in a 
fictitious name. This may account for some strange 
doctrine he has advanced in his book, which, though 
he points it at the Revolution society, is effectually 
directed against the whole nation. 

“The king of England,” says he, “holds his ciown 
(for it does not belong to the nation, according to Mr. 
Burke) in contempt of the choice of the Revolution 
society, who have not a single vote for a king among 
them either indwidually or collectively; and his ma- 
jesty’s heirs, each in his time and order, will come to 
the crown with the same contempt of their choice, with 
which his majesty has succeeded to that which he now 
wears.” 

As to who is king of England or elsewhere, or wliether 
there is any at all, or whether the people choose a Cher- 
okee chief, or a Hessian hussar for a king, is not a 
matter that I trouble myself about, be that to them- 
selves; but with respect to the doctrine, so far as ii 
relates to the rights of men and nations, it is as abomi- 
nable as any thing ever uttered in the most enslaved 
country under heaven. Whether it sounds worse to my 
ear, by not being accustomed to hear such despotism, 
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than it does to the ear of another person, I am not so 
well a judge of: but of its abominable principle, I am 
at no loss to judge. 

It is not the Revolution society that Mr. Burke 
means; it is the nation, as well in its original, as in its 
representative character; and he has taken care to make 
himself understood, by saying, that they have not a 
vote either collectively or individually. The Revolution 
society is composed of citizens of all denominations, 
and of members of both houses of parliament, and con- 
sequently, if there is not a right to vote in any of the 
characters, there can be no right to any, either in the 
nation or in its parliament. This ought to be a caution 
to every country, how it imports foreign families to be 
kings. It is somewhat curious to observe, that although 
the people of England have been in the habit of talking 
about the kings, it is always a foreign house of kings; 
hating foreigners, yet governed by them. It is now the 
house of Brunswick, one of the petty tribes of Germany. 

It has hitherto been the practice of the English par- 
liaments, to regulate what was called the succession, 
(taking it for granted, that the nation then continued 
to accord to the form of annexing a monarchical branch 
to its government; for without this, the parliament 
could not have had authority to have sent either to 
Holland or to Hanover, or to impose a king upon a 
nation against its will.) And this must be the utmost 
limit to which parliament can go upon the case: but the 
right of the nation goes to the whole case, because it is 
the right of changing the whole form of government. 
The right of a parliament is only a right in trust, a 
right by delegation, and that but from a very small 
part of the nation; and one of its houses has not even 
this. But the right of the nation is an original right, 
as universal as taxation. The nation is the paymaster of 
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every thing, and every thing must conform to its general 
will. 

I remember taking notice of a speech in what is 
called the English house of peers, by tfie then Earl of 
Shelbourne, and I think it was at the time he was min- 
ister, which is applicable to this ».ase. I do not directly 
charge my memory with every particular; but the words 
and the purport as nearly as I remember, were these: 
that the form of government was a matter wholly at 
the will of a nation at all times: that if it chose a mon- 
archical form, it had a right to have it so, and if it 
afterwards chose to be a republic, it had a right to be a 
republic, and to say to a king, we have no longer any 
occasion for you. 

When Mr. Burke says that “his majesty’s heirs and 
successors, each in their time and order, will come to 
the crown with the same contempt of their choice with 
which his majesty has succeeded to that he wears,” it 
is saying too much even to the humblest individual in 
the country; part of whose daily labor goes towards 
making up the million sterling a-year which the country 
gives a person it styles a king. Government with in- 
solence, is despotism; but when contempt is added, it 
becomes worse; and to pay for contempt is the excess 
of slavery. This species of government comes from 
Germany; and reminds me of what one of the Bruns- 
wick soldiers told me, who was taken prisoner by the 
Americans in the late war; “Ahl” said he, “America is 
a fine free country, it is worth people’s fighting for; I 
know the difference by knowing my own; in my coun- 
try, if the prince say, eat straw, we cat straw.”— God 
help that country, thought I, be it England or elsewhere, 
whose liberties are not to be protected by German 
principles of government and princes of Brunswick. 

As Mr. Burke sometimes speaks of England, some- 
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times of France, and sometimes of the world, and of 
government in general, it is difficult to answer his book 
without apparently meeting him on the same ground. 
Although principles of government are general subjects, 
it is next to impossible, in many cases, to separate them 
from the idea of place and circumstance; and the more 
so when circumstances are put for arguments, which is 
frequently the case with Mr. Burke. 

In the former part of his book, addressing himself to 
the people of France, he says, “no experience has taught 
us, (meaning the English,) that in any other course or 
method than that of an hereditary crown, can our liber- 
ties be regularly perpetuated and preserved sacred as 
our hereditary right** I ask Mr. Burke who is to take 
them away? M. de la Fayette, in speaking of France, 
says, “for a nation to he free, it is sufficient that she 
wills it.** But Mr. Burke represents England as want- 
ing capacity to take care of itself; and that its liberties 
must be taken care of by a king, holding it in “con- 
tempt.** If England is sunk to this, it is preparing itself 
to cat straw, as in Hanover or in Brunswick. But be- 
sides the folly of the declaration, it happens that the 
facts arc all against Mr. Burke. It was by the govern- 
ment being hereditary, that the liberties of the people 
were endangered. Charles I. and James II. are in- 
stances of this truth: yet neither of them went so far as 
to hold the nation in contempt. 

As it is sometimes of advantage to the people of one 
country, to hear what those of other countries have to 
say respecting it, it is possibl ' that the people of France 
may learn something from Mr. Burke’s book, and that 
the people of England may also learn something from 
the answers it will occasion. When nations fall out 
about freedom, a wide field of debate is opened. The 
argument commences with the rights of war, without 
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its evils; and as knowledge is the object contended for, 
the party that sustains the defeat obtains the prize. 

Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary 
Cfown, as if it were some production of nature; or as 
if, like time, it had power to operate not only inde- 
pendently, but in spite of man, or as if it were a thing 
or a subject universally consented to. Alas! it has none 
of those properties, but is the reverse of them all. It 
is a thing of imagination, the propriety of which is 
more than doubted, and the legality of which in a fe^v^ 
years will be denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a clearer view than 
what general expressions can convey, it will be neces- 
sary to state the distinct heads under wliich (what is 
called) an hereditary crown, or, more properly speak- 
ing, an hereditary succession to the government of a 
nation, can be considered, which arc, 

1st, The right of a particular family to establish itself. 

2d. The right of a nation to establish a particular 
family. 

With respect to the first of these heads, that of a 
family establishing itself with hereditary powers on its 
own authority, and independent of the consent of a 
nation, all men will concur in calling it despotism; and 
it would be trespassing on their understanding to at- 
tempt to prove it. 

But the second head, that of a nation establishing a 
particular family with hereditary powers, docs not pre- 
sent itself as despotism on the first reflection; but if men 
will permit a second reflection to take place, and carry 
that reflection forward but one remove out of iheir own 
persons to that of their offspring, they will then see that 
hereditary succession becomes in its consequences the 
same despotism to others, which they reprobated for 
themselves. It operates to preclude the consent of the 
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succeeding generation, and the preclusion of consent is 
despotism. When the person who at any time shall be 
in possession of a government, or those who stand in 
succession to him, shall say to a nation, I hold this 
power in “contempt'' of you, it signifies not on what 
authority he pretends to say it. It is no relief, but an 
aggravation to a person in slavery, to reflect that he was 
sold by his parent; and as that which heightens the 
criminality of an act cannot be produced to prove the 
legality of it, hereditary succession cannot be estab- 
lished as a legal thing. 

In order to arrive at a more perfect decision on this 
head, it will be proper to considei' the generation which 
undertakes to establish a family with hereditary powers, 
separately from the generations which are to follow; 
and also to consider the character in which the first 
generation acts with respect to succeeding generations. 

The generation which sclents a person, and puts him 
at the head of its government, either with the title of 
king, or any other distinction, acts its oivn choice, be it 
wise or foolish, as a free agent for itself. The person so 
set up is not hereditary, but selected and appointed; 
and the generation wlio sets him up, does not live 
under an hereditary government, but under a govern- 
ment of its own choice and establishment. Were the 
generation who sets him up, and the person so set up, 
to live for ever, it never could become hereditar)’ suc- 
cession: hereditary succession can only follow on death 
of the first parties. 

As therefore hereditary succession is out of the ques- 
tion with respect to the fiist generation, we have now 
to consider the character in which that generation acts 
with respect to the commencing generation, and to all 
succeeding ones. 

It assumes a character, to which it has neither right 
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nor title. It changes itself from a legislator to a testator, 
and affects to make its will, which is to have operation 
after the demise of the makers, to bequeath the govern- 
ment; and it not only attempts to bequeath, but to 
establish on the succeeding generation a nc^v and dif- 
ferent form of government under which itself lived. It- 
self, as is before observed, lived not under an hereditary 
government, but under a government of its own choice 
and establishment; and it now attempts by virtue of a 
will and testament, (and which it has not authority to 
make,) to take from the commencing generation, and 
all future ones, the rights and free agency by which it- 
self acted. 

But exclusive of the right which any generation has 
to act collectively as a testator, the objects to which it 
applies itself in this case, are not within the compass of 
any law, or of any will or testament. 

The rights of men in society, are neither devisable, 
nor transferable, nor annihilable, but are descendable 
only; and it is not in the power of any generation to 
intercept finally, and cut off the descent. If the present 
generation, or any other, are disposed to be slaves, it 
does not lessen the right of the succeeding generation 
to be free: wrongs cann^ot have a legal descent. When 
Mr. Burke attempts to maintain, that the English na- 
tion did, at the revolution of 168S, most solemnly re- 
nounce and abdicate their rights for themselves, and 
for all their posterity for ever, he speaks a language that 
merits not reply, and which can only excite contempt 
for his prostitute principles, or pity for his ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary succession, as growing 
out of the will and testament of some former gencia- 
tion, presents itself, it is an absurdity. A cannot make 
a will to take from B his property, and give it to C; yet 
this is the manner in which (what is called) hereditary 
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succession by law, operates. A certain former genera 
tion made a will to take away the rights of the com- 
mencing generation and all future ones, and convey 
those rights to a third person, who afterwards comes 
forward, and tells them, in Mr. Burke’s language, that 
they have no rights^ that their rights are already be- 
queathed to him, and that he will govern in contempt 
of them. From such principles, and such ignorance, 
good Lord deliver the worldl 

But, after all, what is this metaphor, called a crown, 
or rather, what is monarchy? Is it a thing, or is it a 
name, or is it a fraud? Is it a “contrivance of human 
wisdom,” or human craft, to obtain money from a na- 
tion under specious pretences? Is it a thing necessary 
to a nation? If it is, in what does that necessity consist, 
what service does it perform, what is its business, and 
what are its merits? Doth the virtue consist in the 
metaphor, or in the man? Doth the goldsmith that 
makes the crown, make the virtue also? Doth it operate 
like Fortunatus’s wishing cap, or Harlequin’s wooden 
sword? Doth it make a man a conjuror? In fine, what 
is it? It appears to be a something going much out of 
fashion, falling into ridicule, and rejected in some coun- 
tries both as unnecessary and expensive. In America 
it is considered as an absurdity, and in France it has so 
far declined, that the goodness of the man, and the re- 
spect for his personal character, are the only things that 
preserve the appearance of its existence. 

If government be what Mr. Burke describes it, “a 
contrivance of human wisdom,” I might ask him, if 
wisdom was at such a low ebb in England, that it was 
become necessary to import it from Holland and from 
Hanover? But I will do the country the justice to say, 
that that was not the case; and even if it was, it mis- 
took the cargo. The wisdom of every country, when 
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properly exerted, is sufficient for all its purposes: and 
there could exist no more real occasion in England to 
have sent for a Dutch stadtholder, or a German elector, 
than there was in America to have done a similar thing. 
If a country does not understand its own affairs, how 
is a foreigner to understand them, who knows neither 
its laws, its manners, nor its la nguage? If there existed 
a man so transcendantly wise above all others, that his 
wisdom ^vas necessary to instruct a nation, some reason 
might be offered for monarchy; but when we cast our 
eyes al)out a country, and observe how every part un- 
derstands its own affairs: and when we look around the 
world, and sec that of all men in it, the race of kings 
are tlie most insignificant in capacity, our reason can- 
not fail to ask us— What are those men kept for? 

If there is any thing in monarchy which we people 
of America do not understand, I wish Mr. Burke would 
be so kind as to inform us. I see in America, a govern- 
ment extending over a country ten times as large as 
England, and conducted with regularity for a fortieth 
pan of the expense whi( h government costs in England. 
If I ask a man in America, if he wants a king, he retorts, 
and asks me if I take him for an ideot. How is it that 
this difference happens: are we more or less wise than 
others? I see in America, the generality of the people 
living in a style of plenty unknown in monarchical 
countries; and I sec that the principle of its govern- 
ment, which is that of the equal rights of maiiy is mak- 
ing a rapid prcjgress in the world. 

If monarchy is a useless thing, why is it kept up any 
where? And if a necessary thing, how can it be dis- 
pensed with? That civil government is necessary, all 
civilized nations will agree in; but civil government is 
republican government. All that part of the govern- 
ment of England which begins with the office of 
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constable, and proceeds through the department of mag- 
istrate, quarter-session, and general assize, including the 
trial by jury, is republican government. Nothing of 
monarchy appears in any part of it, except the name 
which William the conqueror imposed upon the Eng- 
lish, that of obliging them to call him “their sovereign 
lord the king.” 

It is easy to conceive, that a band of interested men, 
such as placemen, pensioners, lords of the bed-chambei, 
lords of the kitchen, lords of the necessary-house, and 
the Lord knows what besides, can find as many reasons 
for monarchy as their salaries, paid at the expense of the 
country, amount to; but if I ask the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the tradesman, and down 
through all the occupations of life to the common 
laborer, what service monarchy is to him, he can give 
me no answer. If I ask him what monarchy is, he be- 
lieves it is something like a sinecure. 

Notwithstanding the taxes of England amount to al- 
most seventeen million a-year, said to be for the ex- 
penses of government, it is still evident that the sense 
of the nation is left to govern itself, and does govern 
itself by magistrates and juries, almost at its own charge, 
on republican principles, exclusive of the expense of 
taxes. The salaries of the judges are almost the only 
charge that is paid out of the revenue. Considering 
that all the internal government is executed by the 
people, the taxes of England ought to be the lightest of 
any nation in Europe; instead of which, they are the 
contrary. As this cannot be accounted for on the score 
of civil government, the object necessarily extends it- 
self to the monarchical part. 

When the people of England sent for George I. (and 
it would puzzle a wiser man than Mr. Burke to discover 
for what he could be wanted, or what service he could 
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render) they ought at least to have conditioned for the 
abandonment of Hanover. Besides the endless German 
intrigues that must follow from a German elector’s 
being king of England, there is a natural impossibility 
of uniting in the same person the principles of freedom 
and the principles of despotism, or, as it is called in 
England, arbitrary power. A German elector is, in his 
electorate, a despot: how then should it be expected 
that he should be attached to principles of liberty in 
one country, while his interest in another was to be sup- 
ported by despotism? The union cannot exist; and it 
might easily have been foreseen, that German electors 
would make German kings, or in Mr. Burke’s words, 
would assume government with “contempt.” The Eng- 
lish have been in the habit of considering a king of 
England only in the character in which he appears to 
them; whereas the same person, while the connexion 
lasts, has a home-seat in another country, the interest of 
which is at variance with their own, and the principles 
of the government in opposition to each other. To such 
a person England will appear as a town-residence, and 
the electorate as the estate. The English may wish, as 
I believe they do, success to the principles of liberty in 
Erance, or in Germany; but a GeiTnan elector trembles 
for the fate of despotism in his electorate; and the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, where the present queen’s fam- 
ily governs, is under the same wretched state of arbi- 
trary power, and the people in slavish vassalage. 

There never was a time when it became the English 
to watch continental intrigues more circumspectly than 
at the present moment, and to distinguish the politics 
of the electorate from the politics of the nation. 1 he 
revolution of Erance has entirely changed the ground 
with respect to England and France, as nations: but the 
German despots, with Prussia at their head, are com- 
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billing against liberty; and the fondness of Mr. Pitt for 
office, and the interest which all his family connexions 
have obtained, do not give sufficient security against 
this intrigue. 

As every thing which passes in the world becomes 
matter for history, I will now quit this subject, and take 
a concise review of the state of parties and politics in 
England, as Mr. Burke has done in France. 

Whether the present reign commenced with con- 
tempt, I leave to Mr. Burke: certain however it is, that 
it had strongly that appearance. The animosity of the 
English nation, it is very well remembered, ran high: 
and, had the true principles of liberty been as well 
understood then as they now promise to be, it is prob- 
able the nation would not have patiently submitted to 
so much. George I. and II. were sensible of a rival in 
the remains of the Stuarts: and as they could not but 
consider themselves as standing on tlieir good behav- 
iour, they had prudence to keep their German princi- 
ples of government to themselves; but as the Stuart 
family wore away, the prudence became less necessary. 

Tlie contest between rights, and what w^ere called 
prerogatives, continued to heat the nation till some 
time after the conclusion of the American revolution, 
w^hen all at once it fell a calm; execration exchanged 
itself for applause, and court popularity sprung up like 
a mushioom in the night. 

To account for this sudden transition, it is proper to 
observe, that there are tw^o distinct species of popular- 
ity; the one excited by me^it, the other by resentment. 
As the nation had foiined itself into two parties, and 
each WMS extolling the merits of its parliamentary cham- 
pions for and against the prerogative, nothing could op- 
erate to give a more general shock than an immediate 
coalition of the champions themselves. The partisans 
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of each being thus suddenly left in the lurch, and mu- 
tually heated with disgust at the measure, felt no other 
relief than uniting in a common execration against 
both. A higher stimulus of resentment being thus ex- 
cited than what the content on prerogatives had oc- 
casioned, the nation quitted idl former objects of rights 
and wrongs, and sought only tnat of gratification.— The 
indignation at the coalition, so effectually superceded 
the indignation against the court, as to extinguish it: 
and without any cliange of principles on the part of the 
court, the same people who had reprobated its despot- 
ism, united with it, to revenge themselves on the coali- 
tion parliament. Tite case was not, which they liked 
best- biit, which they hated most; and the least hated 
passed for love. The dissolution of the coalition parlia- 
ment, as it afforded the means of gratifying the resent- 
ment of the nation, could not fail to be popular; and 
from hence arose the popularity of the court. 

Transitions of this kind exhibit to ns a nation under 
the government of temper, instead of a fixed and steady 
principle; and having once committed itself, however 
rashly, it feels itself urged along to iusrify by cr)ntinu- 
ance its first proceeding. Measures which at other times 
it would censure, it now approves, and acts persuasion 
upon itself to suffocate its judgment. 

On the return of a new parliament, the new minister, 
Mr. Pitt, found himself in a secure majority; and the 
nation ga\e him credit, not out of regard to himself, but 
because it had resolved to do it out of resentment to an- 
other. He introduced himself to public notice by a 
proposed reform of parliament, which in its operation 
would have amounted to a public justification of cor- 
ruption. I he nation was to be at the expense of buy- 
ing up the rotten boroughs, whereas it ought to punish 
the persons who deal in the traffic. 
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PassiniT over the two bubbles, of the Dutch business, 
and the million a-year to sink the national debt, the 
matter which is most prominent, is the affair of the re- 
jrency. Never in the course of my observation, was 
delusion more successfully acted, nor a nation more 
completely deceived. But, to make this appear, it will 
be necessary to go over the circumstances. 

Mr. Fox had stated in the house of commons, that the 
prince of Wales, as heir in succession, had a right in 
himself to assume the government. This was opposed 
by Mr. Pitt; and, so far as the opposition was confined 
to the doctrine, it was just. But the principles whicli 
Mr. Pitt maintained on the contrary side, were as bad, 
or worse in their extent than those of Mr. Fox; because 
they went to establish an aristocracy over the nation, 
and over the small representation it has in the house of 
commons. 

Whether the Fnglish form of government be good or 
bad, is not in this case the question; but, taking it as it 
stands, without regard to its merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt 
was further from the point than Mr. Fox. 

It is supposed to consist of three parts; while, there- 
fore, the nation is disposed to continue this form, the 
parts have a national standing, independant of each 
other, and arc not t!ie creatures of each other. Had Mr. 
Fox passed through parliament, and said, that the per- 
son alF'ded to claimed on the giound of the nation, Mr. 
Pitt must then have contended for (what he called) the 
right of the pailiament, against the right of the nation. 

By the appearance winch the contest made, Mr. Fox 
took the hereditary giou.al; and Mr. Pitt the parlia- 
mentary ground, but the fact is, they both took heredi- 
tary ground, and Mr. Pitt took the worst of the two. 

What is called the pailiament, is made up of two 
houses; one of which is more hereditary, and more be- 
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yond the control of the nation, than what the crown (as 
it is called) is supposed to be. It is an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, assuming and asserting indefeasible, irrevocable 
rights and authority, wholly independent of the nation. 
Where then was the merited popularity of exalting this 
hereditary power over another hereditary power less in- 
dependent of the nation than what itself assumed to be. 
and of absorbing the rights of the nation into a house 
over which it has neither election nor control? 

The general impulse of the nation was right; but it 
acted without reflection. It approved the opposition 
made to the riglit set up by Mr. Fox, without perceiv- 
ing that Mr. Pitt was supporting an another indefeas- 
ible right, more remote from the nation in opposition 
to it. 

AVith respect to the house of commons, it is elected 
but by a small part of the nation; but were the election 
as universal as taxation, which it ought to be, it would 
still be only the organ of the nation, and cannot possess 
inherent rights. When the national assembly of France 
resolves a matter, the resolve is made in right of the na- 
tion; but, Mr. Pitt, on all national (juestions, so far as 
they refer to the house of commons, absorbs the right of 
the nation into the organ, and makes the organ into a 
nation, and the nation itself into a cipher. 

In a few words, the question on the regency was a 
question on a million a-year, which is appropriated to 
the executive department: and Mr. Pitt could not pos- 
sess himself of any management of this sum, without 
setting up the supremacy of parliament; and when this 
was accomplished, it was indifferent who should be re- 
gent, as he must be regent at his own cost. Among the 
curiosities which this contentious debate afforded, was 
that of making the great seal into a king; the affixing of 
which to an act, was to be royal authority. If, there- 
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fore, royal authority is a great seal, it consequently is in 
itself nothing; and a good constitution would be of in- 
finitely more value to the nation, than what the three 
nominal powers, as they now stand are worth. 

The continual use of the word constitution in the 
English parliament, shows there is none; and that the 
whole is merely a foim of government without a con- 
stitution, and constituting itself with what powers it 
pleases. If there was a constitution, it certainly would 
be referred to; and the debate on any constitutional 
point, would terminate by producing the constitution. 
One member says, this is constitutional; another says, 
that is constitutional— To-day it is one thing; to-mor- 
row it is something else— while the maintaining the de- 
bate proves there is none. Constitution is now the cant 
word of parliament, turning itself to the ear of the na- 
tion. Formerly it was the universal supremacy and the 
omnipotence of parliament. But since the progress of 
liberty in France, those phrases have a despotic harsh- 
ness in their note: and the English parliament has 
caught the fashion fiom the national assembly, but 
without the substance, of speaking of a constitution. 

As the present generation of people in England did 
not make the government, they are not accountable for 
any of its defects: but that sooner or later it must come 
into their hands to undergo a constitutional reforma- 
tion, is as certain as that the same thing has happened in 
France. If France, with a revenue of nearly twenty-four 
millions sterling, with an extent of rich and fertile 
countiy above four times huger than England, wdth a 
population of nventy-foui millions of inhabitants to 
support taxation, with upwards of ninety millions ster- 
ling of gold and silver circulating in the nation, and 
with a debt less than the present debt of England— still 
found it necessary, from whatever cause, to come to a 
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settlement of its affairs, it solves the problem of fund- 
ing for both countries. 

It is out of the question to say how long, what is 
called the English constitution, has lasted, and to argue 
from thence liow long it is to last; the question is how 
long can the lunding system last? It is a thing but of 
modern invention, and has not yet continued beyond 
the life of a man; yet, in that short space it has so far 
accumulated, that, together with the current expenses, 
it requires an amount of taxes at least equal to the 
whole landed rental of the nation in acres, to defray the 
annual expenditures. That a government could not al- 
ways have gone on by the same system which has been 
followed for the last seventy years, must be evident to 
every man; and for the same reason it cannot always 
go on. 

The funding system is not money; neither is it, prop- 
erly speaking, credit. It, in effect, creates upon paper 
the sum which it appears to borrow, and lays on a tax 
to keep the imaginary capital alive by the payment of 
interest, and sends the annuity to market, to be sold for 
paper already in circulation. If any credit is given, it 
is to the disposition of the people to pay the tax, and 
not to the government which lays it on. When this dis- 
position expires, what is supposed to be the credit of 
government expires with it. The instance of France, 
under the former government, shows that it is impos- 
sible to compel the payment of taxes by force, when a 
whole nation is determined to take its stand upon that 
ground. 

Mr. Burke, in his review of the finances of France, 
states the quantity of gold and silver in France, at about 
eighty-eight millions sterling. In doing this he has, I 
presume, divided by the difference of exchange, instead 
of the standard of twenty-four livres to a pound ster- 
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ling; for M. Neckar's statement, from which Mr. Burke’s 
is taken, is two thousand two hundred millions of livres, 
which is upwards of ninety-one millions and a hall ster- 
ling. 

M. Neckar, in France, and Mr. George Chalmers of 
the office of trade and plantation in England, of which 
lord Hawkesbury is president, published nearly about 
the same time (178b) an account of the quantity of 
money in each nation, from the returns of the mint of 
each nation. Mr. Chalmers, from the returns of the 
Knglisli mint at the t(3wer of London, states the quantity 
of incmey in England, including Scotland and Ireland, 
to be twenty millions sterling.* 

M. Neckar f says, that the amount of money in 
Erance, recoined from the old coin which was called in, 
was two thousand five hundred millions of livres, (up- 
wards of one hundred and four millions sterling,) and, 
after deducting for waste, and what may be in the West- 
Indies, and other jx)ssible circumstances, states the cir- 
culating (jiiantity at home, to be ninety one millions 
and a half steiling; but, taking it as Mr. Burke has put 
it, it is sixtv-eight millions more than the national quan- 
tity in England. 

That the quantity of money in France cannot be un- 
der this sum, may at once be seen from the state of the 
French revenue, without referring to the records of the 
French mint for proofs. The re\enue of France prior 
to the resolution, was nearly twenty-four millions ster- 
ling: and as paper had then no existence in France, the 
whole revenue was collected upon gold and silver; and 
it would have been impossibic to have collected such a 
t[uantity of re\eniie upon a less national quantity than 

• See Ksiiin.ue of the coiin)ai.iti\e Strength of Great Britain, bv Geo. 
Chalmers. 

■j- See .\dministraiion of the Finances of France, vol. iii. by M. Neckar. 
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M. Neckar has stated. Before the establishment of pa- 
per in England, the revenue was about a fourth part of 
the national amount of gold and silver, as may be 
known by referring to the revenue prior to king Wil- 
liam, and the quantity of money stated to be in the na- 
tion at that time, which was neaily as much as it is now. 

It can be of no real service tc a nation, to impose 
upon itself, or to permit itself to be imposed upon; but 
the prejudices of some, and the imposition of others, 
have always represented France as a nation possessing 
but little money, whereas the ejuantity is not only more 
than four times what the quantity is in England, but is 
considerably greater on a proportion of numbers. To 
account for this deficiency on the part of England, some 
reference should be had to the English system of fund- 
ing. It operates to multiply paper, and to substitute it 
in the room of money, in various shapes; and the more 
paper is multiplied, the more opportunities are afforded 
to export the specie; and it admits of a possibility (by 
extending it to small notes) of increasing paper, till 
there is no money left. 

I know this is not a pleasant subject to English read- 
ers; but the matters I arn going to mention are so im- 
portant in themselves, as to require the attention of 
men interested in money transactions of a public na- 
ture. There is a circumstance stated by M. Neckar, in 
his treatise on the administration of the finances, which 
has never been attended to in England, but which forms 
the only basis whereon to estimate the quantity of 
money (gold and silver) which ought to be in every na- 
tion in Europe, to preserve a relative proportion with 
other nations. 

Lisbon and Cadiz are the two ports into wliich 
(money) gold and silver from South America are im- 
ported, and which afterwards divides and spreads itself 
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over Europe by means of commerce, and increases the 
quantity of money in all parts of Europe. If, therefore, 
the amount of the annual importation into Europe can 
be known, and the relative proportion of the foreign 
commerce of the several nations by which it is distrib- 
uted can be ascertained, they give a rule, sufficiently 
true, to ascertain the quantity of money which ought to 
be found in any nation at any given time. 

M. Neckar shows from the registers of Lisbon and 
Cadiz, that the importation of gold and silver into Eu- 
rope, is five millions sterling annually. He has not 
taken it on a single year, but on an average of fifteen 
succeeding years, from 1763, to 1777, both inclusive; in 
which time, the amount was one thousand eight hun- 
dred million livres, which is seventy-five millions ster- 
ling.* 

From the commencement of the Hanover succession 
in 1714, to the time Mr. Chalmers published, is seventy- 
two years; and the quantity imported into Europe, in 
that time, would be three hundred and sixty millions 
sterling. 

If the foreign commerce of Great Britain be stated at 
a sixth part of what the whole foreign commerce of Eu- 
rope amounts to (which is probably an inferior esti- 
mation to what the gentlemen at the exchange would 
allow) the proportion whiih Britain should draw by 
commer((*, oi this sum, to keep lierself on a proportion 
with the rest of Europe, would be also a sixth part, 
which is sixty millions sterling; and if the same allow- 
ance for waste and accichnt be made for England, 
which M. Ncckar makes for France, the quantity re- 
maining after these deductions, would be fifty two mil- 
lions, and tliis sum ought tc^ have been in the nation (at 
the time Mr. C'halmers published) in addition to the 

• Ailinini'^trr.tion of the rinances of France, vol. iii. 
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sum which was in the nation at the commencement of 
the Hanover succession, and to have made in the whole 
at least sixty-six millions sterling; instead of which there 
were but twenty millions, which is forty-six millions be- 
low its proportionate quantity. 

As the quantity of gold and silver, imported into Lis- 
bon and Cadiz is more easily ascertained than that of 
any commodity imported into England; and as the 
quantity of money coined at the Tower of London, is 
still more positively known, the leading facts do nor ad- 
mit of a controversy. Either, therefore, the Commerce 
of England is unproductive of profit, or the gold and 
silver which it brings in, leak continually away by 
unseen means, at the average rate of about three quar- 
ters of a million a-year, which in the course of seventy- 
two years, accounts for the deficiency; and its absence is 
supplied by paper.* 

• Whether the English commerce does not bring in money, or whether 
the government sends it out after it is brought in, is a matter which the 
parties concerned can best explain: but that the dcnriciicv exists, is not 
in the power of either to disprove. While Dr. Price, Mr Eden, (now 
Auckland,) Mr. Chalmers, and others, were debating wdicthei the quan- 
tity of money was greater or less than at the revolution, the circuinsianrc 
w'as not acherted to, that since the revolution, there cannot have been 
less than four hundred millions sterling imported into Europe; and 
therefore the quantity in England ought at least to have been four times 
greater than it was at the revolution, to be on a proportion with Europe. 
What England is now doing by paper. In what she should have been able 
to do by solid money, if gold and silver had come into the nation in 
the propoition it ought, or had not been sent out; and she is endcasor- 
ing to restore by paper, the balance she has lost by money. It is certain, 
that the gold and silver which arrive anuiiallv in the register -ships to 
Spain and Portugal, do not remain in those countries. Taking the value 
half in gold and half in silver, it is about four hundred tons auuuallv. 
and from the number of ships and galleons employed in the trailc of 
bringing those metals from Soiitb-America to Portugal and Spain, the 
quantity sufTicicntly proves itself, without referring to the registoi . 

In the situation England now is, it is impossible she can increase in 
money. High taxc^ not only lessen the property of the individuals, but 
they lessen also the money capital of the nation, by inducing smuggling, 
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The revolution of France is attended with many 
novel circumstances, not only in the political sphere, 
but in the circle of money transactions. Among oth- 
ers, it shows that a government may be in a state of in- 
solvency, and a nation rich. So far as the fact is confined 
to the late government of France, it was insolvent; be- 
cause the nation would no longer support its extrava- 
gance, and therefore it could no longer support itself— 
but with respect to the nation all the means existed. A 
government may be said to be insolvent every time it 
applies to a nation to discharge its arrears. The in- 
solvency of the late government ot France, and the pres- 
ent government of England, differed in no other respect 
than as the disposition of the people differ. The peo- 
ple of France refused their aid to the old government, 

which cm only be carried on bv pold and silver. By the politics which 
the British government have cirried on with the inland powers of Ger- 
many and the continent, it has made an enemy of all the maritime 
powers, and is therefore obliged to keep up a laige navy, but though 
the navy is built in England, the naval stores must be purchased from 
abroad, and that from countries wheie the gieatest part must be paid 
for in gold and silver. Some fallacious rumors have been set afloat in 
England to induce a belief of money, and, among others, that of the 
French refugees bringing great quantities. The idea is ridiculous. The 
general part of the money in France is siher; and it would lake upwards 
of twenty of the largest broad wheel wagons, with ten horses each, to 
remove one million sterling of silver. Is it then to be supposed, that a 
few people fleeing on horseback or in post-chaises, in a secret manner, 
and having the French custom house to pa^s, and the .sea to cross, could 
bring even a sufliciency for their own expenses? 

When millions of money are spoken of, it should be recollected, that 
such sums can only actnmnlatc in a country by slow degrees, and a long 
procession of time. The most frugal system that England could now 
adopt, would not iccovcr in a ccriiirv the balance she has lost in money 
since the commencement of the Hai.^Acr succession. She is seventy mil- 
lions behind Fiance, and she must he, in some considerable proportion, 
behind every country in Europe, because the returns of the English mint 
do not show an increase of money, while the registers of Lisbon and 
Cadiz show an European increase of between three and four hundred 
millions stciling. 
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and the people of England submit to taxation without 
inquiry. What is called the crown in England has been 
insolvent several times; the last of which, publicly 
known, was in May 1777, when it applied to the nation 
to discharge upwards of 600,000/. private debts, which 
otherwise it could not pay. 

It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mi Burke, and all those 
who were unacquainted with the affairs of France, to 
confound the French nation with the French govern- 
ment. The French nation, in effect, endeavored to 
render the late government insolvent, for the purpose 
of taking government into its own hands: and it re- 
served its means for the support of the new government. 
In a country of such vast extent and population as 
France, the natural means cannot be wanting; and the 
political means appear the instant the nation is disposed 
to permit them. When Mr. Burke, in a speech last 
winter in the British parliament, cast his eyes over the 
map of Europe, and saw a chasm that once was France, 
he talked like a dreamer of dreams. The same natural 
France existed as before, and all the natural means ex- 
isted with it. The only chasm was that which the ex- 
tinction of despotism had left, and which was to be 
filled up with a constitution more formidable in re- 
sources than the power which had expired. 

Although the French nation rendered the late gov- 
ernment insolvent, it did not permit the insolvency to 
act towards the creditors; and the creditors, considering 
the nation as the real paymaster, and the government 
only as the agent, rested themselves on the nation, in 
preference to the government. This appears greatly to 
disturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent is fatal to the pol- 
icy by which governments have supposed themselves 
secure. They have contracted debts, with a view of at- 
taching what is called the monied interest of a nation 
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to their support; but the example in France shows, that 
the permanent security of the creditor is in the nation, 
and not in the government; and that in all possible rev- 
olutions that may happen in governments, the means 
are always with the nation, and the nation always in 
existence. Mr. Burke argues, that the creditors ought 
to have abided the fate of the government which they 
trusted; but the national assembly considered them as 
the creditors of the nation, not of the government— of 
the master, and not of the stew^ard. 

Notwithstanding the late government could not dis- 
charge the current expenses, the present government 
has paid off a great part of the capital. This has been 
accomplished by two means; the one by lessening the 
expenses of government, and the other by the sale of 
the monastic and ecclesiastical landed estates. The dev- 
otees and penitent debauchees, extortioners and misers 
of former days, to ensure themselves a better world than 
that they were about to leave, had bequeathed immense 
property in trust to the priesthood for pious uses; and 
the priesthood kept it for themselves. The national as- 
sembly has ordered it to be sold for the good of the 
whole nation, and the priesthood to be decently pro- 
vided for. 

In consequence of the revolution, the annual interest 
of the debt of France will be reduced at least six mil- 
lions sterling, by paying off upwards of one hundred 
millions of the capital; which, with lessening the former 
expenses of government at least three millions, will 
place France in a situation worthy the imitation of Eu- 
ro|)e. 

Upon a whole review of the subject, how vast is the 
contrast! While Mr. Burke has been talking of a gen- 
eral bankruptcy in France, the national assembly have 
been paying off the capital of the national debt; and 
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while taxes have increased nearly a million a-year in 
England, they have lowered several millions a-year in 
France. Not a word has either Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt 
said about French affairs, or the state of the French fi- 
nances, in the present session of parliament. The sub- 
ject begins to be too well understood, and imposition 
serves no longer. 

There is a general enigma running through the whole 
of Mr. Burke’s book. He writes in a rage against the 
national assembly: but what is he enraged about? If 
his assertions were as true as they are groundless, and if 
France, by her revolution, had annihilated her power, 
and become what he calls a chasm, it might excite the 
grief of a Frenchman, (considering himself as a national 
man) and provoke his rage against the national assem- 
bly; but why should it excite the rage of Mr. Burke? 
Alas! it is not the nation of France that Mr. Burke 
means, but the court; and every court in Europe, dread- 
ing the same fate, is in mourning. He writes neither in 
the character of a Frenchman nor an Fmglishman, but 
in the fawning character of that creature, known in all 
countries, as a friend to none, a courtier. Whether it 
be the court of Versailles, or the court of St. James, or 
of Carlton-house, or the court in expectation, signifies 
not: for the caterpillar principles of all courts and 
courtiers are alike. They form a common policy 
throughout Europe, detached and separate from the in- 
terest of the nations, and wliile they appear to cjuarrel, 
they agree to plunder. Nothing can he more terrible to 
a court or courtier, than the rev(»]ution of France. That 
which is a blessing to nations, is bitterness to them; and, 
as their existence depends on the duplicity of a country, 
they tremble at the approach of principles, and dread 
the precedent that threatens their overthrow. 
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Conclusion. 

Reason and ignorance, the opposites of each other, in- 
fluence the great bulk of mankind. If either of these 
ran be rendered sufficiently extensive in a country, the 
machinery of government goes easily on. Reason shows 
itself, and ignorance submits to whatever is dictated 
to it. 

The two modes of government which prevail in the 
world, are, 1st, government by election and representa- 
tion; 2d, government by hereditary succession. The 
former is generally known by the name of republic; the 
latter by that of monarchy and aristocracy. 

Those two distinct and opposite forms, erect them- 
selves on the two distinct and opposite bases of reason 
and ignorance. As the exercise of government requires 
talents and abilities, and as talents and abilities cannot 
have hereditary descent, it is evident that hereditary 
succession requires a belief from man, to which his rea- 
son cannot subscribe, and which can only be established 
upon his ignorance; and the more ignorant any country 
is, the better it is fitted for this species of government. 

On the contrary, government is a well constituted re- 
public, rcciuires no belief from man beyond what his 
reason authorizes. He sees the rationale of the whole 
system, its origin, and its operation; and as it is best 
supported when best understood, the liuman faculties 
act with boldness, and acquire, under tliis form of gov- 
ernment, a gigantic manliness. 

As, therefore, each of those forms acts on a different 
basis, the one moving freci/ by the aid of reason, the 
other by ignorance; we have next to consider, what it is 
that gives motion to that species of government which 
is called mixed government, or, as it is sometimes ludi- 
crously styled, a government of this, that, and t'other. 
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The moving power in this species of government is, 
of necessity, corruption. However imperfect election 
and representation may be in mixed governments, they 
still give exertion to a greater portion of reason than is 
convenient to the hereditary part; and therefore it be- 
comes necessary to buy the reason up. A mixed gov- 
ernment is an imperfect every thing, cementing and 
soldering the discordant parts together, by corruption, 
to act as a whole. Mr. Burke appears highly disgusted, 
that France, since she had resolved on a revolution, did 
not adopt what he calls “a British constitution”; and the 
regret which he expresses on this occasion, implies a 
suspicion, that the British constitution needed some- 
thing to keep its defects in countenance. 

In mixed governments, tliere is no responsibility; the 
parts cover each otlier till responsibility is lost; and 
the corruption which moves the machine, contrives at 
the same time its own escape. When it is laid down as 
a maxim, that a kirifr can do no wrong, it places him 
in a state of similar security with that of idiots and per- 
sons insane, and responsibility is out of the question, 
with respect to himself. It then descends upon the 
minister, who shelters himself under a majority in parli- 
ament, which, by places, pensions, and corruption, he 
can always command; and that majority justifies itself 
by the same authority with which it protects the minis- 
ter. In this rotary motion, responsibility is thrown off 
from the parts, and from the whole. 

When there is a part in a government which can do 
no wrong, it implies that it does nothing: and is only 
the machine of another power, by whose advice and di- 
rection it acts. What is supposed to be the king, in 
mixed governments, is the cabinet; and as the cabinet is 
always a part of the parliament, and the members justi- 
fying in one character what they act in another, a mixed 
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government becomes a continual enigma; entailing 
upon a country, by the quantity of corruption necessary 
to solder the parts, the expense of supporting all the 
forms of government at once, and finally resolving it- 
self into a government by committee; in which the 
advisors, the actors, the approvers, the justifiers, the per- 
sons responsible, and the persons not responsible, are 
the same person. 

By this pantornimical contrivance, and change of 
scene and character, the parts help each other out in 
matters, wliich, neither of them singly, would presume 
to act. When money is to be obtained, the mass of va- 
riety apparently dissolves, and a profusion of parlia- 
mentary praises passes between the parts. Each admires, 
with astonishment, the wisdom, the liberality and dis- 
interestedness of the other; and all of them breathe a 
pitying sigh at the burdens of the nation. 

But in a \veIl-conditioncd republic, nothing of this 
soldering, praising and pitying, can take place; the 
representation ])eing equal throughout the country, and 
complete in itself, however it may be arranged into ieg- 
islati\'c and executixe, tliey have all one and the same 
natural soince. Tlie parts arc not foreigners to each 
other, like democracy, aristocracy and monarchy. As* 
there arc no discordant distinctions, there is nothing to 
corrupt by compromise, nor confound by contrivance. 
Public iTKMsures appeal of themselves to the under- 
standing of the nation, and, resting on their own merits, 
disown any flattering application to vanity. The con- 
tinual w hine of lamenting the burden of taxes, hoxvcvcr 
successfully it may be practised in mixed governments, 
is inconsistent with the sense and spirit of a republic. 
If taxes are necessary, they are of course advantageous; 
but if they require an apology, the apology itself im- 
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plies an impeachment. Why then is man thus imposed 
upon, or why does he impose upon himself. 

When men are spoken of as kings and subjects, or 
when government is mentioned under distinct or com- 
bined heads of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
what is it that reasoning man is to understand by the 
terms? If there really existed the world two more 
distinct and separate elements of human power, we 
should then see the several origins to which those terms 
would descriptively apply; but as there is but one spe- 
cies of man, there can be but one element of human 
power, and that element is man himself. Monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy are but creatures of imagi- 
nation; and a thousand such may be contrived as well 
as three. 


From the revolutions of America and France, and the 
symptoms that have appeared in other countries, it is 
evident that tlie opinion of the world is changing with 
respect to systems of government, and that revolutions 
are not within the compass of political calculations. 
The progress of time and circumstances, which men as- 
sign to the accomplishment of great changes, is too me- 
chanical to measure tlie force of the mind, and the 
rapidity of reflccticm, by which revolutions are gener- 
ated; all the old governments have received a shock 
from those that already appear, and which were once 
more improbable, and arc a greater subject of wonder, 
than a general revolution in Europe w^ould be now. 

When we survey the wretched condition of man, un- 
der the monarchical and hereditary systems of govern- 
ment, dragged from his home by one power, or driven 
by another, and impoverished by taxes more than by 
enemies, it becomes evident that those systems are bad, 
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and that a general revolution in the principle and con- 
struction of governments is necessary. 

What is government more than the management of 
the affairs of a nation? It is not, and from its nature 
cannot be, the property of any particular man or family, 
but of the whole community at whose expense it is sup- 
ported; and though by force or contrivance it has been 
usurped into an inheritance, the usurpation cannot al- 
ter the right of things. Sovereignty, as a matter of 
right, appertains to the nation only, and not to any in- 
dividual; and a nation has at all times an inherent, in- 
defeasible right to abolish any form of government it 
finds inconvenient, and establish such as accords with 
its interest, disposition, and happiness. The romantic 
and barbarous distinctions of men into kings and sub- 
jects, though it may suit the condition of courtiers can- 
not that of citizens; and is exploded by the principle 
upon which governments are now founded. Every citi- 
zen is a member of the sovereignty, and as such can ac- 
knowledge no personal subjection; and his obedience 
can be only to the laws. 

When men think of what government is, they must 
necessarily suppose it to possess a knowledge of all the 
objects and matters upon which its authority is to be ex- 
ercised. In this view of government, the republican 
system, as established by America and France, operates 
to embrace the whole of a nation: and the knowledge 
necessary to the interest of all the parts, is to be found 
in the centre, which the parts by representation form: 
but the old governments arc on a construction that ex- 
cludes knowledge as well a> happiness; government by 
monks, who know nothing of the world beyond the 
walls of a convent, is as consistent as government by 
kings. 

What were formerly called revolutions, were little 
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more than a change of persons, or an alteration of local 
circumstances. They rose and fell like things of course, 
and had nothing in their existence or their fate that 
could influence beyond the spot that produced them. 
But what we now see in the world, from the revolutions 
of America and France, are a renovation of the natural 
order of things, a system of pimciples as universal as 
truth and the existence of man, and combining moral 
with political happiness and national prosperity. 

“I. Men are born, and always continue, free and 
equal, in respect to their rights. Civil distinctions, 
therefore, can be founded only on public utility. 

“II. The end of all political associations is the preser- 
vation of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man, 
and these rights are liberty, property, security, and re- 
sistance of oppression. 

“III. The nation is essentially the source of all sov- 
ereignty; nor can any individual, or any body of men, 
be entitled to any authority which is not expressly de- 
rived from it.“ 

In these principles there is nothing to throw a na- 
tion into confusion, by inflaming ambition. They are 
calculated to call forth wisdom and abilities, and to ex- 
ercise them for the public good, and not lor the emolu- 
ment or aggrandizement of particular descriptions of 
men or families. Monarchical sovereignty, the enemy 
of mankind and the source of misery, is abolished; and 
sovereignty itself is restored to its natural and original 
place, the nation.— Were this the case throughout Eu- 
rope, the cause of wars would be taken away. 

It is attributed to Henry IV. of France, a man of an 
enlarged and benevolent heart, that he proposed, about 
the year 1620 , a plan for abolishing war in Europe. 
The plan cr)nsisfefl in constituting an European con- 
gress, or, as the French authors style it, a pacific repub- 
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lie; by appointing delegates from the several nations, 
who were to act, as a court of arbitration, in any dis- 
putes that might arise between nation and nation. 

Had such a plan been adopted at the time it was pro- 
posed, the taxes of England and France, as two of the 
parties, would have been at least ten millions sterling 
annually, to each nation, less than they were at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. 

To conceive a cause why such a plan has not been 
adopted, (and that instead of a congress for the purpose 
of preventing war, it has been called only to terminate 
a war, after a fruitless expense of several years,) it will 
be necessary to consider the interest of governments as 
a distinct interest to that of nations. 

Whatever is the cause of taxes to a nation, becomes 
also the means of revenue to a government. Every war 
terminates with an addition of taxes, and consequently 
with an addition of revenue; and in any event of war, in 
the manner they are now commenced and concluded, the 
power and interest of governments are increased. War, 
therefore, from its productiveness, as it easily furnishes 
the pretence of necessity for taxes and appointments to 
places and offices, becomes the principal part of the sys- 
tem of old governments; and to establish any mode to 
abolish war, however advantageous it might be to na- 
tions, would be to take from such government the most 
lucrative of its branches. The frivolous matters upon 
which war is made, show the disposition and avidity of 
governments to uphold the system of war, and betray 
the motives upon which the^^ act. 

Why are not republics plunged into war, but because 
the nature of their government docs not admit of an 
interest distinct from that of tlie nation? Even Hol- 
land, though an ill-constructed republic, and with a 
commerce extending over the world, existed nearly a 
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ceniury without war: and the instant the form of gov- 
ernment was changed in France, the republican princi- 
ples of peace, and domestic prosperity and economy, 
arose with the new government; and the same conse- 
quences would follow the same causes in other nations. 

As war is the system of government on the old con- 
struction, the animosity which nations reciprocally en- 
tertain, is nothing more than what the policy of their 
governments excite, to keep up the spirit of the system. 
Each government accuses the otlier of perfidy, intrigue 
and ambition, as a means of heating the imagination of 
their respective nations, and incensing them to hostili- 
ties. Man is not the enemy of man, but through the 
medium of a false system of government. Instead, 
therefore, of exclaiming against the ambition of kings, 
the exclamation should be directed against the princi- 
ple of such governments; and instead of seeking to re- 
form the individual, the w’isdom of a nation should 
apply itself to reform the system. 

Whether the forms and maxims of governments 
which are still in practice, w^erc adapted to the condi- 
tion of the w'orld at the period they were established, is 
not in this case the question. The older they are the less 
correspondence can they have wdth the present state of 
things. Time, and change of circumstances and opin- 
ions have the same progressive effect in rendering modes 
of government obsolete, as they have upon customs and 
manners. Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
the tranquil aits, by which the prosperity of nations is 
best promoted, require a different system of govern- 
ment, and a different species of knowledge to direct its 
operations, to what might have been the former condi- 
tion of the world. 

As it is not difricult to perceive, from the enlightened 
state of mankind, that the hereditary governments are 
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verging to their decline, and that revolutions on the 
broad basis of national sovereignty, and government b^ 
representation, are making their way in Europe, it 
would be an act of wisdom to anticipate their approach, 
and produce revolutions by reason and accommodation, 
rather than commit them to the issue of convulsions. 

From what we now see, nothing of reform in the po- 
litical world ought to be held improbable. It is an age 
of revolutions, in which every thing may be looked for. 
The intrigue of courts, by which the system of war is 
kept up, may provoke a confederation of nations to 
abolish it: and an European congress to patronize the 
progress of fiee government, and promote the civiliza- 
tion of nations with each other is an event nearer in 
probability, than once were the revolutions and alliance 
of France and America. 




RIGHTS OF MAN. 

PART II. 

COMBINING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 




TO M. DE LA FAYETTE. 

After an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, in dif- 
ficult situations in America, and various consultations 
in Europe, I feel a pleasure in presenting you this small 
treatise, in gratitude for your services to my beloved 
America, and as a testimony of my esteem for the vir- 
tues, public and private, which I know you to possess. 

The only point upon which I could ever discover that 
we differed, was not as to principles of government, but 
as to time. For my own part, 1 think it equally as in- 
jurious to good principles to permit them to linger, as 
to push them on too fast. That which you suppose 
accomplishable in fourteen or fifteen years, I may be- 
lieve practicable in a much shorter period. Mankind, 
as it appears to me, are always ripe enough to under- 
stand their true interest, provided it be presented 
clearly to their understanding, and that in a manner 
not to create suspicion by any tiling like self-design, nor 
to offend by a.ssiiming too much. Where we ivould 
wish to reform we must not reproach. 

When the American revolution was established, I felt 
a disfiosition to sit serenely down and enjoy the calm. 
It did not appear to me that any object could after- 
wards arise great enough to make me quit tranquillity, 
and feel as I had felt before. But when principle, and 
not place, is the energetic cai^e of action, a man, I find, 
is every where the same. 

I am now once more in the public world; and as 1 
have not a right to contemplate on so many years of 
remaining life as you have, I am resolved to labour as 
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fast as I can; and as I am anxious for your aid and your 
company, I wish you to hasten your principles and over- 
take me. 

If you make a campaign tlie ensuing spring, which it 
is most probable there will be no occasion for, I will 
come and join you. Should the campaign commence, I 
hope it will terminate in ttic extinction of German 
despotism, and in establishing the freedom of all Ger- 
many. When France shall be surrounded with revolu- 
tions, she will be in peace and safety, and her taxes, as 
well as those of Germany, will conserjuently become 
less. 

Your sincere. 

Affectionate friend, 

THOMAS PAINE. 


London, Feb. 9, 1792. 



PREFACE. 


When I began the chapter entitled the Conclusion, 
in the former part of the Rights of Man, published last 
year, it was my intention to have extended it to .i 
greater length; but in casting the whole matter in my 
mind which I wished to add, I found that I must either 
make the work too bulky, or contract my plan too 
much. I therefore brought it to a close as soon as the 
subject would admit, and reserved what I had further 
to say to another opportunity. 

Several other reasons contributed to produce this de- 
termination. I wished to know the manner in which a 
work, written in a style of thinking and expression at 
variance with what had been customary in England, 
would be received, before I proceeded further. A great 
field was opening to the view of mankind by means of 
the French revolution, Mr. Burke’s outrageous opposi- 
tion thereto brought the controversy into England. He 
attacked princijjles which he knew (from infonnation) 
I would contest with him, because they are principles I 
believe to be good, and which I have contributed to 
establish and conceive myself bound to defend. Had 
he not uiged the controversy, I had most probably been 
a silent man. 

Another reason for deferring the remainder of the 
work was, that Mr. Burke piomised in his first publica- 
tion to renew the subject at another opportunity, and to 
make a comparison of what he called the English and 
French constitutions. I therefore held myself in reserve 
for him. He has published two works since, without 
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doing this; which he certainly would not have opaitted, 
had the comparison been in his favour. 

In his last work, his “Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs,” he has quoted about ten pages from tlie 
Rights of Man, and having given himself the trouble of 
doing this, says, “he shall not attempt in the smallest 
degree to refute them,” meaning I’le principles therein 
contained. I am enough acquainted witli Mr. Burke, 
to know, tliat he would if he could. But instead of con- 
testing them, he immediately after consoles himself with 
saying that “he has done his part.”— He has not done his 
part. He has not performed his promise of a compari- 
son of constitutions. He started a controversy, he gave 
the challenge, and has fled from it; and he is now a case 
in point with his own opinion, that *'the age of chivalry 
is gone!'' 

The title, as well as the substance of his last work, his 
Appeal, is his condemnation. Principles must rest on 
their own merits, and if they are good they certainly 
will. To put titem under the shelter of other men’s 
authority, as Mr. Burke has done, serves to bring them 
into suspicion. Mr. Burke is not very fond of dividing 
his honors, but in this he is artfully dividing the dis- 
grace. 

But who are those to whom Mr. Burke has appealed? 
A set of childish thinkers and half-way politicians born 
in the last century; men wlio went no further with any 
principle than as it suited their purpose as a party; the 
nation sees nothing in such works, or such politics, 
worthy its attention. A little matter will move a party, 
but it must be something great that moves a nation. 

Though I sec nothing in Mr. Burke’s Appeal w^ordi 
raking notice of, there is, however, one expression upon 
which I shall offer a few remarks.— After quoting largely 
from the Rights of Man, and declining to contest the 
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principles contained in that work, he says, “This will 
most probably be done (if such writings shall be 
thought to deserve any other refutation than that of 
criminal justice) by others, who may think with Mr. 
Burke and with the same zeal.“ 

In the first place, it has not been done by any body. 
Not less, I believe, than eight or ten pamphlets, in- 
tended as answers to the former part of the Rights of 
Man have been published by different persons, and not 
one of them, to my knowledge, has extended to a second 
edition, nor are even the titles of them so much as gen 
erally remembered. As I am averse to unnecessarily 
multiplying publications, I have answered none of them. 
And as I believe that a man may write himself out of 
reputation when nobody else can do it, I am careful to 
avoid that rock. 

But as I decline unnecessary publications on the one 
hand, so would I avoid any thing that looked like sullen 
pride on the other. If Mr. Burke, or any person on his 
side the question, will produce an answer to the 
Rights of Man, that shall extend to an half, or even a 
fourth part of the number of copies to which the Rights 
of Man extended, I will reply to his work. But, until 
this be done, I shall so far take the sense of the public 
for my guide (and the world knows I am not a flatterer) 
that what they do not tliink worth while to read, is not 
worth mine to answer. I suppose the number of copies 
to which the first part of the Rights of Man extended, 
taking England. Scotland, and Ireland, is not less than 
between forty and fifty theusand. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of the 
quotation I have made from Mr. Burke. 

“If,” says he, “such writings shall be thought to de- 
serve any other refutation than that of criminal justice.” 

Pardoning the pun, it must be criminal justice in- 
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deed that should condemn a work as a substitute for 
not being able to refute it. The greatest condemnation 
that could be passed upon it would be a refutation. 
But, in proceeding by the method Mr. Burke alludes to, 
the condemnation would in the final event, pass uj^on 
the criminality of the process and not upon the work, 
and in this case, I had rather be the author, than be 
either the judge or the jury that should condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point. I have differed 
from some professional gentlemen on the subject of 
prosecutions, and I since find they are falling into my 
opinion, which I shall here state as fully, but as con- 
cisely as I can. 

I will first put a case with respect to any law, and 
then compare it with a government, or with what in 
England is, or has been, called a constitution. 

It would be an act of despotism, or wliat in England 
is called arbitrary power, to make a law to prohibit 
investigating the principles, good or bad, on which 
such a law, or any other is founded. 

If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppose the practice 
of it, but it is quite a different thing to expose its errors, 
to reason on its defects, and to show cause why it sliould 
be repealed, or why another ought to be substituted in 
its place. I have always held it an opinion (making it 
also my practice) that it is better to obey a bad law, 
making use at the same time of every argument to show 
its errors, and procure its repeal, than forcibly to violate 
it; because the precedent of breaking a bad law might 
weaken the force, and lead to a discretional y violation, 
of those which are good. 

The case is the same with respect to principles and 
forms of government, or to what are callcxl constitu- 
tions, and the parts of which they are composed. 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the emolu- 
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ment or aggrandizement of particular individuals, that 
government ought to be established, and that man- 
kind are at the expense of supporting it. The defects 
of every government and constitution both as to prin- 
ciple and form, must, on a parity of reasoning, be as 
open to discussion as the defects of a law, and it is a 
duty which every man owes to society to point them 
out. When those defects and the means of remedying 
them, arc generally seen by a nation, that nation will 
reform its government or its constitution in the one 
case, as the government repealed or reformed the law 
in the otlier. The operation of government is restricted 
to the making and the administering of laws: but it i? 
to a nation that the right of forming or reforming, gen- 
erating or regenerating constitutions and governments 
belong; and consequently those subjects, as subjects of 
investigation, arc always before a country as a matter 
of light, and cannot, without invading the general 
rights of that country, be made subjects for prosecution. 
On tiiis ground I will meet Mr. Burke whenever he 
pleases. It is better that the whole argument should 
come out, than to seek to stifle it. It was himself that 
ojiencd the controversy, and he ought not to desert it. 

I do not believe that monarchy and aristocracy will 
continue seven years longer in any of the enlightened 
countries of Europe. If better reasons can be shown 
for them than against them, they will stand; if the 
contrary, they will not. Mankind are not now to be 
told they shall not think, or they shall not read: and 
publications that go no further than to investigate 
principles of government, to invite men to reason and 
to reflect, and to show the errors and excellencies of 
different systems, have a right to appear. If they do not 
excite attention, they are not worth the trouble of a 
prosecution; and if they do, the prosecution will 
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amount to nothing, since it cannot amount to a prohi- 
bition of reading. This would be a sentence on the 
public, instead of the author, and would also be the 
most effectual mode of making or hastening revolu- 
tions. 

On all cases that apply univenally to a nation, with 
respect to systems of government, a jury of twelve men 
is not competent to decide. Where there are no wit- 
nesses to be examined, no facts to be proved, and 
where the whole matter is before the whole public, and 
the merits or demerits of it resting on their opinion; 
and where there is nothing to be known in a court, but 
wdiat every body knows out of it, every twelve men are 
equally as good a jury as the other, and would most 
probably reverse each other’s verdict; or, from the va- 
riety of their opinions, not be able to form one. It is 
one case whether a nation approve a work, or a plan; 
but it is quite another case whether it will commit to 
any such jury the power of determining whether that 
nation has a right to, or shall reform its government, or 
not. I mention these cases, that Mr. Burke may see I 
have not written on government witliout reflecting on 
what is law, as well as on what are rights.— The only 
effectual jury in such cases would be a convention of 
the whole nation fairly elected; for, in all such cases, 
the whole nation is the vicinage. 

As to the prejudices which men have from education 
and habit, in favour of any particular form or system 
of government, those prejudices have yet to stand the 
test of reason and reflection. In fac t such prejudices 
arc nothing. No man is prejudiced in favour of a 
thing knowing it to be wrong. He is attached to it on 
the belief of its being right; and when he sees it is not 
so, the prejudice will be gone. We have but a defective 
idea of what prejudice is. It might be said that until 
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V 

men think for themselves the whole is prejudice and 
not opinion; for that only is opinion which is the re- 
sult of reason and reflection. I offer this remark, that 
Mr. Burke may not confide too much in what has been 
the customary prejudices of the country. 

But admitting governments to be changed all over 
Europe, it certainly may be done without convulsion or 
revenge. It is not worth making changes or revolu- 
tions, unless it be for some great national benefit, and 
when this shall appear to a nation, the danger will be, 
as in America and Tiance, to those who oppose; and 
with this reflection I close my preface. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

London. Feb. 9. 1792. 




RIGHTS OF MAN 

PART II. 

Introduction. 

What Archimedes said of the mechanical powers, 
may be applied to reason and liberty; "Had we,” said 
he, "a place to stand upon, we might raise the world.” 

The revolution in America presented in politics what 
was only theory in mechanics. So deeply rooted were all 
the governments of the old world, and so effectually 
had the tyranny and the antiquity of habit established 
itself over the mind, that no beginning could be made 
in Asia, Africa or Europe, to reform the political con- 
dition of man. Freedom had been hunted round the 
globe; reason rvas considered as rebellion; and the slav- 
ery of fear had made men afraid to think. 

But such is the irresistible nature of truth, that all it 
asks, and all it wants, is tire liberty of appearing. The 
sun needs no inscription to distinguish him from dark- 
ness, and no sooner did the American governments dis- 
play themselves to the world, than despotism felt a 
shock, and men began to contemplate redress. 

The independence of .\merica, considered merely as 
a separation from Englanc: would have been a matter 
but of little importance, had it not been accompanied 
bv a revolution in the principles and practice of gov- 
ernment. She made a stand, not for herself only, but 
for the world, and looked beyond the advantages which 
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she could receive. Even the Hessian, though hired to 
fight against her, may live to bless his defeat; and Eng- 
land, condemning the viciousness of its government, re- 
joice in its miscarriage. 

As America was the only sjMDt in the political world 
where the principles of universal reformation could be- 
gin, so also was it the best in the natural world. An 
assemblage of circumstances conspired, not only to give 
birth, but to add gigantic maturity to its principles. 
The scene which that country presents to the eye of the 
spectator, has something in it which generates and en- 
larges great ideas. Nature appears to him in magni- 
tude. The mighty objects he beholds, act upon his 
mind by enlarging it, and he partakes of the greatness 
he contemplates. Its first settlers were emigrants from 
different European nations, and of diversified profes- 
sions of religion, retiring from the go\ernmental per- 
secutions of ilic old world, and meeting in the new, not 
as enemies, but as brothers. The wants which neces- 
sarily accompany the cultivation of a wilderness, pro- 
duced among tlicm a state of society, which countries 
long harassed by the cjuarrels and intrigues of govern- 
ments, had neglected to cherish. In such a situation 
man becomes wiiat he ought to be. He sees his species, 
not with the iiiluiman idea of a natural enemy, but as 
kindred; and the example shows to the artificial world, 
that man must go back to nature for infonnation. 

From the rapid progress which America makes in 
every species of improvement, it is rational to conclude 
that if the governments of Asia, Africa and Europe, had 
begun on a principle similar to that of America, or had 
they not been very early corrupted therefrom, thc‘.^e 
countries must by this time have l)ecn in a far superior 
condition to wdiat they are. Age after age has passed 
away, for no other purpose than to behold their wretch 
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edness. Could we suppose a spectator who knew noth- 
ing of the w^orld, and who was put into it merely to 
make his observations, he would take a great part of the 
old world to be new, just struggling with the difficulties 
and hardships of an infant settlement. He could not 
suppose that the hordes of miserable poor, with which 
old countries abound, could be any other than those 
who had not yet been able to provide for themselves. 
Little would he think they were the consequence of 
what in such countries is called government. 

If, from the more wretched parts of the old world, 
we look at those which aie in an advanced state of 
improvement, we still find the greedy hand of govern- 
ment thrusting itself into every corner and crevice of 
industry, and grasping the spoil of the multitude. In- 
vention is continually exercised, to furnish new pre- 
tences for revenue and taxation. It watches prosperity 
as its prey, and permits none to escape without a tribute. 

As revolutions have begun, (and as the probability is 
always greater against a thing beginning, than of pro- 
ceeding after it has begun) it is natural to expect that 
other revolutions will follow. The amazing and still 
increasing expenses with which old governments are 
conducted, the numerous w^ars they engage in or pro- 
voke, the embarrassments they throw in the w^ay of uni- 
versal civilization and commerce, and the oppression 
and usurpation acted at home, have wearied out the 
patience, and exhausted the property of the world. In 
such a situation, and with such examples already exist- 
ing, revolutions are to be looked for. They are become 
subjects of universal conversation, and may be consid- 
ered as the order of the day. 

If systems of government can be introduced less ex- 
pensive, and more productive of general happiness, 
than those w^hich have existed, all attempts to oppose 
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their pr6gress will in the end prove fruitless. Reason, 
like time, will make its own way, and prejudice will fall 
in the combat with interest. If universal peace, har- 
mony, civilization and commerce are ever to be the 
happy lot of man, it cannot be accomplished but by a 
revolution in the present system of governments. All 
the monarchical governments ire military. War is 
their trade, plunder and revenue their objects. While 
such governments continue, peace has not the absolute 
security of a day. What is the history of all monarchical 
governments but a disgustful picture of human wretch- 
edness, and the accidental respite of a few years repose? 
Wearied with war, and tired with human butchery, 
they sat down to rest and called it peace. This certainly 
is not the condition that heaven intended for man; and 
if this be monarchy, well might monarchy be reckoned 
among the sins of the Jews. 

The revolutions which formerly took place in the 
wwld, had nothing in them that interested the bulk of 
mankind. They extended only to a change of persons 
and measures, but not of principles, and rose or fell 
among the common transactions of the moment. What 
we now behold, may not improperly be called a ”coun- 
ter revolution” Conquest and tyranny, at some early 
period, dispossessed man of his rights, and he is now 
recovering them. And as the tide of human affairs has 
its ebb and flow in directions contrary to each other, so 
also is it in this. Government founded on a moral the- 
ory, on a system of universal pence, on the indefeasi- 
ble, hereditary rights of man, is now revolving from 
west to east by a stronger impulse than the government 
of the sword revolved from east to west. It interests not 
particular individuals but nations in its progress, and 
promises a new era to the human race. 

The danger to which the success of revolutions is 
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most exposed, is that of attempting them before the 
principles on which they proceed, and the advantages 
to result from them, are sufficiently understood. Al- 
most every thing appertaining to the circumstances of 
a nation has been absorbed and confounded under the 
general and mysterious word government. Though it 
avoids taking to its account the errors it commits, and 
the mischiefs it occasions, it fails not to arrogate to it- 
self whatever has the appearance of prosperity. It robs 
industry of its honors, by pedantically making itself the 
cause of its effects; and purloins from the general char- 
acter of man, the merits that appertain to him as a 
social being. 

It may therefore be of use in this day of revolutions, 
to discriminate between those things which are the ef- 
fect of government, and those which are not. This will 
best be done by taking a review of society and civiliza- 
tion, and the consequences resulting therefrom, as 
things distinct from what are called governments. By 
beginning with this investigation, we shall be able to 
assign effects to their proper causes, and analyze the 
mass of common errors. 



CHAPTER I. 


Of Society and C vilization. 

A GREAT part of that order which reigns among man- 
kind is not the effect of government. It had its origin 
in the principles of society, and the natural constitution 
of man. It existed prior to government, and would 
exist if the formality of government was abolished. The 
mutual dependence and reciprocal interest which man 
has in man, and all the parts of a civilized community 
upon each other, create that great chain of connexion 
which holds it together. The landholder, the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradesman, and 
every occupation prospers by the aid which each re- 
ceives from the other, and from the whole. Common 
interest regulates their concerns, and forms their laws; 
and the laws which common usage ordains, have a 
greater influence than the laws of government. In 
fine, society performs for itself almost every thing which 
is ascribed to government. 

To understand the nature and quantity of govern- 
ment proper for man, it is necessary to attend to his 
character. As nature created him for social life, she 
fitted him for the station she intended. In all cases she 
made his natural wants greater than his individual 
powers. No one man is capable, without the aid of 
society, of supplying his own wants; and those wants 
acting upon every individual, impel the whole of them 
into society, as naturally as gravitation acts to a centre. 

But she has gone further. She has not only forced 
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man into society by a diversity of wants, which the re- 
ciprocal aid of each other can supply, but she has im- 
planted in him a system of social affections, which, 
though not nc( cssary to his existence, are essential to his 
haj^piness. There is no period in life when this love 
for society ceases to act. It begins and ends with our 
being. 

It we examine, with attention, into the composition 
and constitution of man, the diversity of his wants, and 
the diversity of talents in different men for reciprocally 
accommodating the wants of each other, his propensity 
to society, and consequently to preserve the advantages 
resulting from it, we shall easily discover, that a great 
part of what is called government is mere imposition. 

Government is no further necessary than to supply 
the few cases to which society and civilization are not 
conveniently competent; and instances are not wanting 
to show that every thing which government can usefully 
add thereto, has been performed by the common con- 
sent of society, without government. 

For upwards of two years from the commencement of 
the American war, and a longer period, in several of 
the American states, there were no established forms of 
government. I'he old governments had been abolished, 
and the country was too much occupied in defence, to 
employ its attention in establishing new governments; 
yet, during this interval, order and harmony were pre- 
served as inviolate as in any country in Europe. There 
is a natural aptness in man, and more so in society, be- 
cause it embraces a gierter variety of abilities and 
resources, to accommodate itself to whatever situation 
it is in. 7'he instant formal government is abolished, 
sex iety begins to act. A general association takes place, 
and common interest produces common security. 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended. 
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that the abolition of any formal government is the dis- 
solution of society it acts by a contrary impulse, and 
brings the latter the closer together. All that part of its 
organization whicli it had committed to its government, 
devolves again upon itself, and acts through its medium. 
When men, as well from natural instinct, as from re- 
ciprocal benefits, have habituated themselves to social 
and civilized life, there is always enough of its prin- 
ciples in practice to carry them through any changes 
they may find necessary or convenient to make in their 
government. In short, man is so naturally a creature 
of society, that it is almost impossible to put him out 
of it. 

Formal government makes but a small part of civi- 
lized life: and when even the best that human wisdom 
can devise is established, it is a thing more in name and 
idea, than in fact. It is to the great and fundamental 
principles of society and civilization—to the common 
usage universally consented to, and mutually and recip- 
rocally maintained— to the unceasing circulation of in- 
terest, which, passing through its innumerable channels, 
invigorates the whole mass of civilized man— it is to 
these things, infinitely more than any thing which even 
the best instituted government can perform, that the 
safety and prosperity of the individual and of the whole 
depends. 

The more perfect civilization is, the less occasion has 
it for government, because the more docs it regulate its 
owm affairs, and govern itself; but so contrary is the 
practice of old governments to the reason of the case, 
that the expenses of them increase in the proportion 
they ought to diminish. It is but few general laws that 
civilized life requires, and those of such common use- 
fulness, that whether they are enforced by the forms of 
government or not, the effect will be nearly the same. 
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If we consider what the principles are that first con- 
dense man into society, and what the motives that regu- 
late their mutual intercourse afterwards, we shall find, 
by the time we arrive at what is called government, that 
nearly the whole of the business is performed by the 
natural operation of the parts upon each other. 

Man, with respect to all those matters, is more a 
creature of consistency than he is aware of, or than 
governments would wish him to believe. All the great 
laws of society are laws of nature. Those of trade and 
commerce, whether with respect to the intercourse of 
individuals, or of nations, are laws of mutual and re- 
ciprocal interest. They are followed and obeyed, be- 
cause it is the interest of the parties so to do, and not 
on account of any formal laws their governments may 
impose or interpose. 

But how often is the natural propensity to society 
disturbed or destroyed by the operations of govern- 
ment! When the latter, instead of being ingrafted on 
the principles of the former, assumes to exist for itself, 
and acts by partialities of favor and oppression, it be- 
comes the cause of the mischiefs it ought to prevent. 

If we look back to the riots and tumults, which at 
various times have happened in England, we shall find, 
that they did not proceed from the want of a govern- 
ment, but that government was itself the generating 
cause; instead of consolidating society, it devided it: it 
deprived it of its natural cohesion, and engendered dis- 
contents and disorders, which otherwise would not have 
existed. In those associatiCi»s which men promiscuously 
form for the purpose of trade, or of any concern, in 
which government is totally out of the question, and in 
which they act merely on the principles of society, we 
see how naturally the various parties unite; and this 
shows, by comparison, that governments, so far from 
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being always the cause or means of order, are often the 
destruction of it. The riots of 1780 had no other source 
than the remains of those prejudices, which the govern- 
ment itself had encouraged. But with respect to Eng- 
land there are also other causes. 

Excess and inequality of taxation, however disguised 
in the means, never fail to appear in their effect. As a 
great mass of the community are thrown thereby into 
poverty and discontent, they aic constantly on the 
brink of commotion; and, deprived, as they unfortu- 
nately are, of the means of information, are easily heated 
to outrage. Whatever the apparent cause of any riots 
may be, the real one is always want of happiness. It 
shows that something is wrong in the system of govern- 
ment, that injures the felicity by which society is to be 
preserved. 

But as fact is superior to reasoning, the instance of 
America presents itself to confirm these observations. 
If there is a country in the world, where concord, ac- 
cording to common calculation, would be least ex- 
pected, it is America. Made up, as it is, of people from 
different nations,* accustomed to different forms and 
habits of government, speaking different languages, and 
more different in their modes of worship, it would ap- 

• That p.iit nf America which is j^cncrally cUled New -I- iii^land, in- 
cluding New-H:imf)>hire, Massachusetts, Rhode -I d.md, and Oinnecticiit, 
is peopled chiefly hy hnglish ckweendant'.. In the state of New-York 
about half are Dutch, tlic rest f.nglisli, Scotch, and Irish. In New-Jersey, 
a mixture of Knglish and Dutch, with some Scotch aiul Irivh. In Penn- 
sylvania about one thud arc Errdi'^h, anothci (Germans, and the re- 
mainder Scotch and Irish, with sejme Swedes, riie states to the south- 
ward have a greater proportion ot I'nglish than the middle states, hut 
in all of them there is a mixture; and besides those ennmcraied, these 
area considerable number cjf ITench, and some few ol all the I iiropcan 
nations, lying on the coast. The most numerous religious denomination 
are the Presbyterians; but no one sect is established above another, and 
all men arc ecjually citizens. 
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pear that the union of such a people was impracticable; 
but by the simple operation of constructing govern- 
ment on the principles of society and the rights of man, 
every difficulty retires, and all the parts are brought 
into cordial unison. There, the poor are not oppressed, 
the rich are not privileged. Industry is not mortified 
by the splendid extravagance of a court rioting at its 
expense. Their taxes are few, because their govern- 
ment is just; and as there is nothing to render them 
wretched, there is nothing to engender riots and 
tumults. 

A metaphysical man, like Mr. Burke, would have tor- 
tured his invention to discover how such a people could 
be governed. He would have supposed that some must 
be managed by fraud, others by foree, and all by some 
eontrivanec; that genius must be hiied to impose upon 
ignorance, and show and parade to fascinate the vulgar. 
Lost in the abundance of his researches, he would have 
resolved and re-resolved, and finally overlooked the 
plain and easy road that lay directly before him. 

One of the great ad^'antages of the American revolu- 
tion has been, that it led to a discovery of the principles, 
and laid open the imposition of go\ernments. All the 
re\oliuions till then had been worked within the at- 
mosphere of a court, and never on the great floor of a 
nation. The parties were ahvavs of t!ie class of cour- 
tiers; and ^^hate^cr was their rage for reformation, they 
carefully preserved the fraud of the profession. 

In all cases they took care to represent government as 
a thing made up of mysieries, which only themselves 
understood: and tiiey hid Irom the understanding of 
the nation, the only thing that was beneficial to know, 
namely, that government is nothing more than a na- 
tional association acting on the principles of society. 

Having thus endeavored to show, that the social and 
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civilized state of man is capable of performing within 
itself, almost every thing necessary to its protection and 
government, it will be proper, on the other hand, to 
take a review of the present old governments, and exam- 
ine whether their principles and practice are corre- 
spondent thereto. 



CHAPTER II. 

On the Origin of the Present Old Governments. 

It is impossible that such governments as have hith- 
erto existed in the world, could have commenced by 
any other means than a total violation of every princi- 
ple, sacred and moral. The obscurity in which the 
origin of all the present old governments is buried, im- 
plies the iniquity and disgrace with which they began. 
The origin of the present governments of America and 
France will ever be remembered, because it is honor- 
able to record it; but with respect to the rest, even 
flattery has consigned them to the tomb of time, without 
an inscription. 

It could have been no difficult thing in the early and 
solitary ages of the world, while the chief employment 
of men was that of attending flocks and herds, for a 
banditti of ruffians to overrun a country, and lay it un- 
der contribution. Their power being thus established, 
the chief of the band contrived to lose the name of rob- 
ber in that of monarch; and hence the origin of mon- 
archy and kings. 

The origin of the government of England, so far as 
it relates to what is called its line of monarchy, being 
one of the latest, is perhaps the best recorded. The ha- 
tred which the Norman invasion and tyranny begat, 
must have been deeply rooted in the nation, to have 
outlived the contrivance to obliterate it. Though not 
a courtier will talk of the curfew-bell, not a village in 
England has forgotten it. 
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Those bands of robbers having parcelled out the 
world, and divided it into dominions, began, as is natu- 
rally the case, to quarrel with eacli other. What at first 
was obtained by violence, was considered by others as 
lawful to be taken, and a second plunderer succeeded 
the first. They alternately invaded the dominions 
which each had assigned to himself, and the brutality 
with which they treated each other explains the original 
character of monarchy. It was ruffian torturing ruffian. 
The conqueror considered the conquered not as his 
prisoner, but his property. He led him in triumph rat- 
tling in chains, and doomed him, at pleasure, to slavery 
or death. As time obliterated the history of their be- 
ginning, their successors assumed new appearances, to 
cut off the entail of their disgrace, but their principles 
and objects remained the same. What at first was plun- 
der assumed the softer name of revenue; and the power 
originally usurped, they affected to inherit. 

From such beginning of governments, what could be 
expected, but a continual system of war and extortion? 
It has established itself into a trade. The vice is not 
peculiar to one more than to another, but is the com- 
mon principle of all. There does not exist within such 
governments a stamina whereon to ingraft reformation; 
and the shortest and most effectual remedy is to begin 
anew. 

What scenes of borrow, what perfection of iniquity, 
present themselves in contemplating the character, and 
reviewing the history of such governments! If we would 
delineate human nature with a baseness of heart, and 
hypocrisy of countenance, that reflection would shudder 
at and humanity disown, it is kings, courts, and cabinets, 
that must sit for the portrait. Man, as he is naturally, 
with all his faults about him, is not up to the character. 

Can we possibly suppose that if government had orig- 
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inated in a right principle, and had not an interest in 
pursuing a wrong one, that the world could have been 
in the wretched and quarrelsome condition we have 
seen it? What inducement has the farmer, while follow- 
ing the plough, to lay aside his peaceful pursuits and 
go to war with the farmer of another country? Or what 
inducement has the manufacturer? What is dominion 
to them, or to any class of men in a nation? Does it add 
an acre to any man’s estate, or raise its value? Are not 
conquest and defeat each of the same price, and taxes 
the never-failing consecjuence? Though this reasoning 
may be good to a nation, it is not so to a government. 
War is the faro-table of governments, and nations the 
dupes of the game. 

If there is any thing to wonder at in this miserable 
scene of governments, more than might be expected, it 
is the progress which the peaceful arts of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce have made, beneath such 
a long accumulating load of discouragement and oppres- 
sion. It serves to show that instinct in animals does not 
act with stronger impulse than the principles of society 
and civilization operate in man. Under all discourage- 
ments, he pursues his object, and yields to nothing but 
impossibilities. 



CHAPTER III. 


Of the Old and New Syst;'.ms of Government. 

Nothing can appear more contradictory than the 
principles on which the old governments began, and the 
condition to which society, civilization and commerce, 
are capable of carrying mankind. Government, on the 
old system, is an assumption of power, for the aggran- 
dizement of itself: on the new, a delegation of power for 
the common benefit of society. The former supports 
itself by keeping up a system of war; the latter promotes 
a system of peace, as the true means of enriching a na- 
tion. The one encourages national prejudices; the other 
promotes universal society as the means of universal 
commerce. The one measures its prosperity by the 
quantity of revenue it extorts; the other proves its ex- 
cellence, by the small quantity of taxes it requires. 

Mr. Burke has talked of old and new whigs. If he 
can amuse himself with childish names and distinctions, 
I shall not interrupt his pleasure. It is not to him, but 
to the Abbe Sieyes, that I address this chapter. I am 
already engaged to the latter gentleman, to discuss the 
subject of monarchical government: and as it naturally 
occurs in comparing the old and new systems, I make 
this the opportunity of presenting to him my observa- 
tions. I shall occasionally take Mr. Burke in my way. 

Though it might be proved that the system of gov- 
ernment now called the neiu, is the most ancient in prin- 
ciple of all that have existed, being lounded on the orig- 
inal inherent rights of man: yet, as tyranny and the 
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sword have suspended the exercise of those rights for 
many centuries past, it serves better the purpose of dis- 
tinction to call it the new, than to claim the right of 
calling it the old. 

The first general distinction between those two sys- 
tems, is, that the one now called the old is hereditary, 
either in whole or in part; and the new is entirely rep- 
resentative, It rejects all hereditary government: 

1st, As being an imposition on mankind. 

2d, As inadequate to the purposes for which govern- 
ment is necessary. 

With respect to the first of these heads— It cannot be 
proved by what right hereditary government could be- 
gin: neither does there exist within the compass of 
mortal power, a right to establish it. Man has no au- 
thority over posterity in matters of personal right; and 
therefore, no man, or body of men, had, or can have, 
a right to set up hereditary government. Were even 
ourselves to come again into existence, instead of being 
succeeded by posterity, we have not now the right of 
taking from ourselves the rights which would then be 
ours. On what ground, then, do we pretend to take 
them from others? 

All hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. 
An heritable crown, or an heritable throne, or by what 
other fanciful name such things may be called, have no 
other significant explanation than that mankind are 
heritable property. To inherit a government, is to in- 
herit the people, as if they were flocks and herds. 

With respect to the second head, that of being inade- 
quate to the purposes for which government is neces- 
sary, we have only to consider what government essen- 
tially is, and compare it with the circumstances to which 
hereditary government is subject. 

Government ought to be a thing always in full ma- 
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turity. It ought to be so constructed as to be superior 
to all the accidents to which individual man is subject: 
and, therefore, hereditary succession, by being subject 
to them all, is the most irregular and imperfect of all 
the systems of government. 

We have heard the rights of man called a levelling 
system; but the only system to wl ich the word levelling 
is truly applicable, is the hereditary monarchical system. 
It is a system of mental levelling. It indiscriminately 
admits every species of character to the same authority. 
Vice and virtue, ignorance and wisdom, in sliort, every 
quality, good or bad, is put on the same level. Kings 
succeed each other, not as rationals, but as animals. Can 
we then be surprised at the abject state of the human 
mind in monarchical countries, when the government 
itself is formed on such an abject levelling system?— It 
has no fixed character. To-day it is one thing; and to- 
morrow it is something else. It changes with the temper 
of every succeeding individual, and is subject to all the 
varieties of each. It is government through the medium 
of passions and accidents. It appears under all the va- 
rious characters of childhood, decrepitude, dotage, a 
thing at nurse, in leading strings, or on crutches. It 
reverses the wholesome order of nature. It occasion- 
ally puts children over men, and the conceits of non- 
age over wisdom and experience. In short, we cannot 
conceive a more ridiculous figure of government, than 
hereditary’ succession, in all its cases, presents. 

Could it be made a decree in nature, or an edict reg- 
istered in heaven, and man could know it, that virtue 
and wisdom should invariably appertain to hereditary 
succession, the objections to it would be removed; but 
when we see that nature acts as if she disowned and 
sported with the hereditary system; that the mental 
characters of successors, in all countries, are below the 
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average of human understanding; that one is a tyrant, 
another an idiot, a third insane, and some all three to- 
gether, it is impossible to attach confidence to it, when 
reason in man has power to act. 

It is not to the abbe Sieyes that I need apply this rea- 
soning; he has already saved me that trouble by giving 
his own opinion on the case. ‘'If it be asked,” says he, 
“what is my opinion with respect to hereditary right, I 
answer, without hesitation, that, in good theory, an 
hereditary transmission of any power or office, can never 
accord with the laws of true representation. Hereditary- 
ship, is, in this sense, as much an attaint upon principle, 
as an outrage upon society. But let us,” continues he, 
“refer to the history of all elective monarchies and prin- 
cipalities; is there one in which the elective mode is not 
worse than the hereditary succession?” 

As to debating on which is the worst of the two, is 
admitting both to be bad; and herein we are agreed. 
The preference which the abbe has given, is a condem- 
nation of the thing he prefers. Such a mode of reason- 
ing on such a subject is inadmissable, because it finally 
amounts to an accusation of providence, as if she had 
left to man no other choice with respect to government, 
than between two evils, the best of which he admits to 
be, '*071 attaint upon principle, and an outrage upon 
society/' 

Passing over, for the present, all the e\ils and mis- 
chiefs which monarchy has occasioned in the world, 
nothing can more effectually prove its uselessness in a 
state of civil government, than making it hereditary. 
Would we make any office hereditary that required wis- 
dom and abilities to fill it? And where wisdom and 
abilities are not necessaiy, such an office, whatever it 
may be, is superfluous or insignificant. 

Hereditary succession is a burlesque upon monarchy. 
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It puts it in the most ridiculous light, by presenting it 
as an office which any child or idiot may fill. It requires 
some talents to be a common mechanic; but to be a 
king, requires only the animal figure of man— a sort of 
breathing automaton. This sort of superstition may 
last a few years more, but it cannot long resist the awak- 
ened reason and interest of man. 

As to Mr. Burke, he is a stickler for monarchy, not 
altogether as a pensioner, if he is one, which I believe, 
but as a political man. He has taken up a contemptible 
opinion of mankind, who, in their turn, are taking up 
the same of him. He considers them as a herd of be- 
ings that must be governed by fraud, effigy, and show; 
and an idol would be as good a figure of monarchy with 
him, as a man. I will, how^ever, do him the justice to 
say, that, with respect to America, he has been very com- 
plimentary. He always contended, at least in my hear- 
ing, that the people of America were more enlightened 
than those of England, or of any country in Europe; and 
that therefore the imposition of show was not necessary 
in their governments. 

Though the comparison between hereditary and elec- 
tive monarchy, which the abbe had made, is unnecessary 
to the case, because the representative system rejects 
both; yet were I to make the comparison, I should de- 
cide contrary to what he has done. 

The civil wars which have originated from contested 
hereditary claims, arc more numerous, and have been 
more dreadful, and of longer continuance, than those 
which have been occasioned by election. All the civil 
wars in France arose from the hereditary system; they 
were either produced by hereditary claims, or by the 
imperfection of the hereditary form, which admits of 
regencies, or monarchy at nurse. With respect to Eng- 
land, its history is full of the same misfortunes. The 
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contests for succession between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, lasted a whole century; and others of a sim- 
ilar nature have renewed themselves since that period. 
Those of 1715 and 1745, were of the same kind. The 
succession-war for the crown of Spain embroiled almost 
half of Europe. The disturbances in Holland are gen- 
erated from the hereditaryship of the stadtholder. A 
government calling itself free, with an hereditary office, 
is like a thorn in the flesh, that produces a fermentation 
which endeavors to discharge it. 

But I might go further, and place also foreign wars, 
of whatever kind, to the same cause. It is by adding the 
evil of hereditary succession to that of monarchy, that 
a permanent family interest is created, whose constant 
objects are dominion and revenue. Poland, though an 
elective monarchy, has had fewer wars than those which 
are hereditary; and it is the only government that has 
made a voluntary essay, though but a small one, to re- 
form the condition of the country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defects of the old, 
or hereditary systems of government, let us compare it 
with the new or representative system. 

The representative system takes society and civiliza- 
tion for its basis; nature, reason, and experience for its 
guide. 

Experience, in all ages, and in all countries, has de- 
monstrated, that it is impossible to control nature in her 
distribution of mental powers. She gives them as she 
pleases. \V1iatever is the rule by which she, apparently 
to us, scatters them among mankind, that rule remains 
a secret to man. It would be as ridiculous to attempt 
to fix the hereditaryship of human beauty, as of wisdom. 

Whatever wisdom constituently is, it is like a seedless 
plant; it may be reared when it appears; but it cannot 
be voluntarily produced. There is always a sufficiency 
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somewhere in the general mass of society for all pur- 
poses; but with respect to the parts of society, it is con- 
tinually changing its place. It rises in one to-day, in 
another to-morrow, and has most probably visited in 
rotation every family of the earth, and again withdrawn. 

As this is the order of nature, the order of govern- 
ment must necessarily follow it, or government will, as 
we see it does, degenerate into ignorance. The heredi- 
tary system, therefore, is as repugnant to human wis- 
dom, as to human rights; and is as absurd as it is unjust. 

As the republic of letters brings forward the best lit- 
erary productions, by giving to genius a fair and univer- 
sal chance; so the representative system of government 
is calculated to produce the wisest laws, by collecting 
wisdom where it can be found. I smile to myself when 
I contemplate the ridiculous insignificance into which 
literature and all the sciences would sink, were they 
made hereditary; and I carry the same idea into govern- 
ments. An hereditary governor is as inconsistent as an 
hereditary author. I know not whether Homer or Eu- 
clid had sons; but I will venture an opinion, that if they 
had, and had left their works unfinished, those sons 
could not have completed them. 

Do we need a stronger evidence of the absurdity of 
hereditary government, than is seen in descendants of 
those men, in any line of life, who once w^ere famous? 
Is there scarcely an instance in which there is not a total 
reverse of the character? It appears as if the tide of 
mental faculties flowed as far as it could in certain chan- 
nels, and then forsook its course, and arose in others. 
How irrational then is the hereditary system which 
establishes channels of power, in company with which 
wisdom refuses to flowl By continuing this absurdity, 
man is in perpetual contradiction with himself; he ac- 
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cepts, for a king, or a chief magistrate, or a legislator, 
a person whom he would not elect for a constable. 

It appears to general observation, that revolutions 
create genius and talents; but those events do no more 
than bring them forward. There exists in man, a mass 
of sense lying in a dormant slate, and which, unless 
something excites it to action, will descend with him, 
in that condition, to the grave. As it is to the advantage 
of society that the whole of its faculties should be em- 
ployed, the construction of government ought to be 
such as to bring forward, by a quiet and regular opera- 
tion, all that extent of capacity which never fails to 
appear in revolutions. 

This cannot take place in the insipid state of heredi- 
tary government, not only because it prevents, but be- 
cause it operates to benumb. When the mind of a 
nation is bowed down by any political superstition in 
its government, such as hereditary succession is, it loses 
a considerable portion of its powers on all other sub- 
jects and objects. Hereditary succession reejuires the 
same obedience to ignorance, as to wisdom; and when 
once the mind can bring itself to pay this indiscrimi- 
nate reverence, it descends below the statute of mental 
manhood. It is fit to be great only in little things. It 
acts a treachery upon itself, and suffocates the sensations 
that urge to detection. 

Though the ancient governments present to us a mis- 
erable picture of the condition of man, there is one 
which above all others exemjns itself from the general 
description. I mean the democracy of the Athenians. 
We see more to admire and less to condemn, in that 
great, extraordinary people, than in any thing which 
history affords. 

Mr. Burke is so little acquainted with constituent 
principles of government, that he confounds democracy 
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and representation together. Representation was a 
thing unknown in the ancient democracies. In those 
the mass of the people met and enacted laws (grammati- 
cally speaking) in the first person. Simple democracy 
was no other than the common hall of the ancients. It 
signifies the form, as well as the public principle of the 
government. As these demv^racies increased in popu- 
lation, and the territory extended, the simple demo- 
cratical form became unwicldly and impracticable; and 
as the system of representation was not known, the con- 
sequence was, they either degenerated convulsively into 
monarchies, or became absorbed into such as then ex- 
isted. Had the system of representation been then un- 
derstood, as it now is, there is no reason to believe that 
those forms of government, now called monarchical or 
aristocratical, would e\er have taken place. It was the 
want of some method to consolidate the parts of society, 
after it became too populous, and too extensive for the 
simple democratical form, and also the lax and solitary 
condition of shepherds and herdsmen in other parts of 
the world, that afforded opportunities to those unnat- 
ural inodes of government to begin. 

As it is necessary to clear away the rubbish of errors, 
into which the subject of government has been thrown, 
I shall proceed to remark on some others. 

It has always been the political craft of courtiers and 
court governments, to abuse something which they 
called republicanism; but what republicanism was, or 
is, they never attempt to explain. Let us examine a 
little into this case. 

The only forms of government are, the democratical, 
the aristocratical, the monarchical, and what is now 
called the representative. 

What is called a republic, is not any particular form 
of government. It is wholly characteristical of the pur- 
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port, matter, or object for which government ought to 
be instituted, and on which it is to be employed, res- 
publica, the public affairs, or the public good; or, liter- 
ally translated, the public thing. It is a word of a good 
original, referring to what ought to be the character and 
business of government; and in this sense it is naturally 
opposed to the word monarchy, which has a base orig- 
inal signification. It means arbitrary power in an in- 
dividual person; in the exercise of which, himself, and 
not the res-publica, is the object. 

Every government that does not act on the principle 
of a republic, or, in other words, that does not make 
the res-publica its whole and sole object, is not a good 
government. Republican government is no other than 
government established and conducted for the interest 
of the public, as well individually as collectively. It is 
not necessarily connected with any particular form, but 
it most naturally associates with the representative foiTn, 
as being best calculated to secure the end for which a 
nation is at the expense of supporting it. 

\'’arious forms of government have affected to style 
themselves republics, Poland calls itself a republic, but 
is in fact an hei editary aristocracy, with what is called 
an electi\e monarchy. Holland calls itself a republic, 
which is chiefly aristocratical, with an hereditary stadt- 
holdership. But tlic government of America, which is 
wholly on the system of representation, is the only real 
republic in character and practice, that now exists. Its 
government has no other object than the public busi- 
ness of the nation, and therefore it is properly a re- 
public: and the Americans have taken care that this, 
and no other, shall be the object of their government, 
by their rejecting every thing hereditary, and establish- 
ing government on the system of representation only. 

Those who have said that a republic is not a form of 
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government calculated for countries of great extent, 
mistook, in the first place, the business of a government, 
for a form of government; for the res-publica equally 
appertains to every extent of territory and population. 
And, in the second place, if they meant any thing with 
respect to form, it was the simple democratical form, 
such as was the mode of government in the ancient de- 
mocracies, in which there was no representation. The 
case, therefore, is not that a republic cannot be exten- 
sive, but that it cannot be extensive on the simple 
democratic form; and the question naturally presents 
itself. What is the best form of government for conduct- 
ing the RES-PUBLICA or PUBLIC BUSINESS of a yiation, after 
it becomes too extensive and populous for the simple 
democratical form? 

It cannot be monarchy, because monarchy is subject 
to an objection of the same amount to which the demo- 
cratical form was subject. 

It is possible that an individual may lay down a sys- 
tem of principles, on which government shall be con- 
stitutionally established to any extent of territory. This 
is no more than an operation of the mind acting by its 
own powers. But the practice upon those principles, 
as applying to the various and numerous circumstances 
of a nation, its agriculture, manufactures, trade, com- 
merce, 8:c. require a knowledge, of a different kind, and 
which can be had only from the various parts of society. 
It is an assemblage of practical knowledge, w’hich no 
one individual can possess; and therefore the monarch- 
ical form is as much limited, in useful practice, from the 
incomp>etcncy of knowledge, as was the democratical 
form, from the multiplicity of population. The one 
degenerates, by extension, into confusion; the other into 
ignorance and incapacity, of which all the great mon- 
archies are an evidence. The monarchical form, there- 
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fore, could not be a substitute for the democratical, 
because it has equal inconveniences. 

Much less could it when made hereditary. This is 
the most effectual of all forms to preclude knowledge. 
Neither could the high democratical mind have volun- 
tarily yielded itself to be governed by children and 
idiots, and all the motley insignificance of character, 
which attends such a mere animal system, the disgrace 
and the reproach of reason and of man. 

As to the aristocratical form, it has the same vices and 
defects with the monarchical, except that the chance of 
abilities is better from the proportion of numbers, but 
there is still no security for the right use and application 
of them.* 

Referring, then, to the original simple democracy, it 
affords the true data from which government on a large 
scale can begin. It is incapable of extension, not from 
its principle, but from the inconvenience of its form; 
and monarchy and aristocracy from their incapacity. 
Retaining, then, democracy as the ground, and rejecting 
the corrupt systems of monarchy and aristocracy, the 
representative system naturally presents itself; remedy- 
ing at once the defects of the simple democracy as to 
form, and the incapacity of the other two with regard to 
knowledge. 

Simple democracy wms society governing itself with- 
out the use of secondary means. By ingrafting repre- 
sentation upon democracy, we arrive at a system of 
government capable of embracing and confederating all 
the various interests and fvery extent of territory and 
population; and that also with advantages as much su- 
perior to hereditary government, as the republic of 
letters is to hereditary literature. 

• For 1 character of aristocracy, the reader is referred to Rights of 
Man, part i. p. 52. et seq. 
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It is on this system that the American government 
was founded. It is representation ingrafted upon de- 
mocracy. It has settled the form by a scale parallel in 
all cases to the extent of the principle. What Athens 
was in miniature, America will be in magnitude. The 
one was the wonder of the ancient world— the other is 
becoming the admiration and model of the present. It 
is the easiest of all the forms of government to be un- 
derstood, and the most eligible in practice; and excludes 
at once the ignorance and insecurity of the hereditary 
mode, and the inconvenience of the simple democracy. 

It is impossible to conceive a system of government 
capable of acting over such an extent of territory, and 
such a circle of interests, as is produced by the opera- 
tion of representation. France, great and populous as 
it is, is but a spot in the capaciousness of the system. 
It adapts itself to all possible cases. It is preferable to 
simple democracy even in small territories. Athens, by 
representation, would have surpassed her own democ- 
racy. 

That which is called government, or rather that which 
we ought to conceive government to be, is no more than 
some common centre, in which all the parts of society 
unite. This cannot be established by any method so 
conducive to the various interests of the community, as 
by the representative system. It concentrates the knowl- 
edge necessary to the interests of the parts, and of the 
whole. It places government in a state of constant ma- 
turity. It is, as has already been observed, never young, 
never old. It is subject neither to nonage nor dotage. 
It is never in the cradle nor on crutches. It admits not 
of a separation between knowledge and power, and is 
superior, as government ought always to be, to all the 
accidents of individual man, and is therefore superior 
to what is called monarchy. 
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A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to be 
represented by the human body; but is like a body con- 
tained within a circle, having a common centre, in 
which every radius meets; and that centre is formed by 
representation. To connect representation with what 
is called monarchy, is eccentric government. Represen- 
tation is of itself the delegated monarchy of a nation, 
and cannot debase itself by dividing it with another. 

Mr. Burke has two or three times in his parliamentary 
speeches, and in his publications, made use of a jingle 
of words that convey no ideas. Speaking of government, 
he says, “It is better to have monarchy for its basis, and 
republicanism for its corrective, than republicanism for 
its basis, and monarchy for its corrective.” If he means 
that it is better to correct folly with wisdom, than wis- 
dom with folly, I will no otherwise contend with him, 
than to say, it would be much better to reject the folly 
altogether. 

But what is this thing which Mr. Burke calls mon- 
archy? Will he explain it: all mankind can understand 
what representation is; and that it must necessarily in 
elude a variety of knowledge and talents. But what 
security is there for the same qualities on the part of 
monarchy? Or, when this monarchy is a child, where 
then is the wisdom? What does it know about govern- 
ment? Who then is the monarch? or where is the mon- 
archy? If it is to be performed by regency, it proves it 
to be a farce. A regency is a mock species of republic, 
and the whole of monarchy deserves no better appella- 
tion. It is a thing as various as imagination can paint. 
It has none of the stable character that government 
ought to possess. Every succession is a revolution, and 
every regency a counter-revolution. The whole of it is 
a scene of perpetual court cabal and intrigue, of which 
Mr. Burke is himself an instance. 
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Whether I have too little sense to see, or too much 
to be imposed upon: whether I have too much or too 
little pride, or of any thing else, I leave out of the ques- 
tion; but certain it is, that what is called monarchy, 
always appears to me a silly, contemptible thing. I com- 
pare it to something kept behind i. curtain, about which 
there is a great deal of bustle and fuss, and a wonderful 
air of seeming solemnity; but when, by any accident, 
the curtain happens to be open and the company see 
what it is, they burst into laughter. 

In the representative system of government, nothing 
like this can happen. Like the nation itself, it possesses 
a perpetual stamina, as well of body as of mind, and 
presents itself on the open theatre of the world in a fair 
and manly manner. Whatever are its excellencies or its 
defects, they are visible to all. It exists not by fraud 
and mystery; it deals not in cant and sophistry; but in- 
spires a language, that, passing from heart to heart, is 
felt and understood. 

We must shut our eyes against reason, we must basely 
degrade our understanding, not to see the folly of what 
is called monarchy. Nature is orderly in all her works; 
but this is a mode of government that counteracts na- 
ture. It turns the progress of the human faculties up- 
side down. It subjects age to be governed by children, 
and wisdom by folly. 

On the contrary, the representative system is always 
parallel with the order and immutable laws of nature, 
and meets the reason of man in every part. For ex- 
ample: 

In the American federal government, more power is 
delegated to the president of the United States, than to 
any other individual member of congress. He cannot, 
therefore, be elected to this office under the age of thirty- 
five years. By this time the judgment of man becomes 
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matured, and he has lived long enough to become ac- 
quainted with men and things, and the country with 
him. But on the monarchical plan (exclusive of the nu- 
merous chances there are against every man born into 
the world, of drawing a prize in the lottery of human 
faculties,) the next in succession, whatever he may be, 
is put at the head of a nation, and of a government, at 
the age of eighteen years. Does this appear like an act of 
wisdom? Is it consistent with the proper dignity and 
the manly character of a nation? Where is the propriety 
of calling such a lad the father of the people?— In all 
other cases, a person is a minor until the age of twenty- 
one years. Before this period he is not trusted with the 
management of an acre of land, or with the heritable 
property of a flock of sheep, or an herd of swine; but 
wonderful to tell! he may at the age of eighteen years, 
be trusted with a nation. 

That monarchy is all a bubble, a mere court artifice 
to procure money, is evident (at least to me.) in every 
character in which it can be viewed. It would be almost 
impossible, on the rational system of representative gov- 
ernment, to make out a bill of expenses to such an enor- 
mous amount as this deception admits. Government 
is not of itself a very chargeable institution. The whole 
expense of the federal government of America, founded, 
as I have already said, on the system of representation, 
and extending over a country nearly ten times as large 
as England, is but six hundred thousand dollars, or one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds sterling. 

I presume that no man In his sober senses will com- 
pare the character of any of the kings of Europe, with 
that of general Washington. Yet, in France, and also in 
England, the expense of the civil list only, for the sup- 
port of one man, is eight times greater than the whole 
expense of the federal government of America. To as- 
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sign a reason for this appears almost impossible. The 
generality of people in America, especially the poor, are 
more able to pay taxes, than the generality of people 
either in France or England. 

But the case is, that the representative system diffuses 
such a body of knowledge throughout the nation, on 
the subject of government, as to explode ignorance and 
preclude imposition. The craft of courts cannot be 
acted on that ground. There is no place for mystery; no 
where for it to begin. Those who are not in the repre- 
sentation, know as much of the nature of business as 
those who are. An affectation of mysterious importance 
would there be scouted. Nations can have no secrets; 
and the secrets of courts, like those of individuals, are 
always their defects. 

In the representative system, the reason for every 
thing must publicly appear. Every man is a proprietor 
in government, and considers it a necessary part of his 
business to understand. It concerns his interest because 
it affects his property. He examines the cost, and com- 
pares it with the advantages; and above all, he does not 
adopt the slavish custom of following what in other gov- 
ernments are called leaders. 

It can only be by blinding the understanding of man, 
and making him believe that government is some won- 
derful mysterious thing, that excessive revenues are ob- 
tained. Monarchy is well calculated to ensure this end. 
It is the popery of government; a thing kept up to 
amuse the ignorant, and quiet them into paying taxes. 

The government of a free country, properly speaking, 
is not in the persons, but in the laws. The enacting of 
those requires no great expense; and when they are ad- 
ministered, the whole of civil government is performed 
—the rest is all court contrivance. 



CHAPTER IV. 


On Constitutions. 

That men mean distinct and separate things when 
they talk of constitutions and of governments, is evident; 
or, ivhy are those terms distinctly and separately used? 
A constitution is not the act of a government, but of 
a people constituting a government; and government 
without a constitution, is power without a right. 

All power exercised over a nation must have some 
beginning. It must be either delegated, or assumed. 
There arc no other sources. All delegated power is 
trust, and all assumed power is usurpation. Time does 
not alter the nature and quality of either. 

In viewing this subject, the case and circumstances of 
America present themselves as in the beginning of a 
world; and our inquiry into the origin of government 
is sliortened, by referring to the facts that have arisen in 
our day. We have no occasion to roam for information 
into the obscure field of antiquity, nor hazard ourselves 
upon conjecture. We are brought at once to the point 
of seeing go\ernment begin, as if we had lived in the 
beginning of time. The real volume, not of history, 
but of facts, is directly before tis, unmutilated by con- 
trivance, or the errors of tradition. 

^ will here concisely state the commencement of the 
American constitutions: by which the difference be- 
tween constitutions and governments will sufficiently 
appear. 

It m.ay not be improper to remind the reader, that 
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the United States of America consist of thirteen states, 
each of which established a government for itself, after 
the declaration of independence, of the fourth of July 
1776. Each state acted independently of the rest, in 
forming its government; but the same general principle 
pervades the whole. When the several state govern- 
ments were formed, they proceeded to form the federal 
government, that acts over the whole in all matters 
which concern the interest of the whole, or which relate 
to the intercourse of the several states with each other, 
or with foreign nations. I will begin with giving an 
instance from one of the state governments (that of 
Pennsylvania) and then proceed to the federal govern- 
ment. 

The state of Pennsylvania, though nearly of the same 
extent of territory with England, was then divided into 
twelve counties. Each of those counties had elected a 
committee at the commencement of the dispute with 
the English government; and as the city of Philadelphia, 
which also had its committee, was the most central for 
intelligence, it became the centre of communication to 
the several county committees. When it became neces- 
sary to proceed to the formation of a government, the 
committee of Philadelphia proposed a conference of all 
the county committees, to be held in that city, and 
which met the latter end of July, 1776. 

Though these committees had been elected by the 
people, they were not elected expressly for the purpose, 
nor invested with the authority of forming a constitii- 
tion: and as they could not, consistently with the 
American idea of rights, assume such a power, they 
could only confer upon the matter, and put it inu a 
train of operation. The conferees, therefore did no more 
than state the case and recommend to the several coun- 
ties to elect six representatives for each county, to meet 
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in convention at Philadelphia, with powers to form a 
constitution and propose it for public consideration. 

This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin was 
president, having met and deliberated, and agreed upon 
a constitution, they next ordered it to be published, not 
as a thing established, but for the consideration of the 
whole people, their approbation or rejection, and then 
adjourned to a stated time. When the time of adjourn- 
ment was expired, the convention re-assembled; and as 
the general opinion of the people in approbation of it 
was then known, the constitution was signed, sealed, and 
proclaimed on the authority of the people^ and the origi- 
nal instrument deposited as a public record. The con- 
vention then appointed a day for the general election of 
the representatives who were to compose the govern- 
ment, and the time it should commence; and having 
done this, they dissolved, and returned to their several 
homes and occupations. 

In this constitution were laid down, first, a declara- 
tion of rights. Then followed the form which the gov- 
ernment should have, and the powers it should possess— 
the authority of courts of judicature and of juries— the 
manner in whieh elections should be conducted, and the 
proportion of representatives to the number of electors 
—the time which each succeeding assembly should con- 
tinue, which was one year— the mode of levying, and of 
accounting for the expenditure, of public money— of ap- 
pointing public officers. Sec. 

No article of this constitution could be altered or 
infringed at the discretion of the government that was 
to ensue. It wms to that government a Lw. But as it 
would have been unw ise to preclude the benefit of ex- 
perience, and in order also to prevent the accumulation 
of errors, if any should be found, and to preserve an 
unison of government with the circumstances of the 
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State at all times, the constitution provided, that, at the 
expiration of every seven years, a convention should be 
elected; for the express purpose of revising the constitu- 
tion, and making alterations, additions, or abolitions 
therein, if any such should be found necessary. 

Here we see a regular process— a government issuing 
out of a constitution, formed by the people in their 
original character; and that constitution, serving, not 
only as an authority, but as a law of control to the gov- 
ernment. It was the political bible of the state. Scarcely 
a family was without it. Every member of the govern- 
ment had a copy; and nothing was more common, when 
any debate arose on the principle of a bill, or on the 
extent of any species of authority, than for the members 
to take the printed constitution out of their pocket, and 
read the chapter with which such matter in debate was 
connected. 

Having thus given an instance from one of the states, 
I will show the proceedings by which the federal consti- 
tution of the United States arose and was formed. 

Congress, at its two first meetings, in September 1774, 
and May 1775, was nothing more than a deputation 
from the legislatures of the several provinces, aftenvards 
states; and had no other authority than what arose from 
common consent, and the necessity of its acting as a 
public body. In every thing which related to the in- 
ternal affairs of America, congress went no further than 
to issue recommendations, to the several provincial as- 
semblies, who at discretion adopted them or not. Noth- 
ing on the part of congress was compulsive; yet, in 
this situation, it was more faithfully and affectionately 
obeyed, than was any government in Europe. This in- 
stance, like that of the national assembly of France, 
sufficiently shows, that the strength of government does 
not consist in any thing within itself, but in the attach- 
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merit of a nation, and the interest which the people feel 
in supporting it. When this is lost, government is but 
a child in power; and though, like the old government 
of France, it may harass individuals for a while, it but 
facilitates its own fall. 

After the declaration of independence, it became con- 
sistent with the principle on which representative gov- 
ernment is founded, that the authority of congress should 
he defined and established. Whether that authority 
should be more or less than congress then discretionally 
exercised, was not then the question. It was merely the 
rectitude of the measure. 

For this purpose the act, called the act of confedera- 
tion (which was a sort of imperfect federal constitution) 
was proposed, and, after long deliberation, was con- 
cluded in the year 1781. It was not the act of congress, 
because it is repugnant to the principles of representa- 
tive government that a body should give power to itself. 
Congress first informed the several states of the powers 
which it conceived were necessary to be invested in the 
union, to enable it to perform the duties and services 
required from it; and the states severally agreed with 
each other, and concentrated in congress those powers. 

It may not be improper to observe, that in both those 
instances (the one of Pennsylvania, and the other of the 
United States) there is no such thing as the idea of a 
compact between the people on one side, and the gov- 
ernment on the other. The compact was that of the 
people with each other, to produce and constitute a 
government. To suppose that any government can be 
a party in a compact with the whole people, is to sup- 
pose it to have existence before it can have a right to 
exist. The only instance in which a compact can take 
place between the people and those who exercise the 
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government, is, that the people shall pay them, while 
they choose to employ them. 

Government is not a trade which any man or body of 
men has a right to set up and exercise for his own emolu- 
ment, but is altogether a trust, in right of those by 
whom that trust is delegated, and by whom it is always 
resumable. It has of itself no rights; they are altogetlier 
duties. 

Having thus given two instances of the original for- 
mation of a constitution. I will show the manner in 
which both have been changed since their first estab- 
lishment. 

The powers vested in the governments of the several 
states, by the state constitutions, were found, upon ex- 
perience, to be too great; and those vested in the federal 
government, by the act of confederation, too little. The 
defect was not in the principle, but in the distribution 
of power. 

Numerous publications, in pamphlets and in the news- 
papers, appeared on the propriety and necessity of new- 
modelling the federal government. After some time of 
public discussion, carried on through the channel of the 
press, and in conversations, the state of Virginia, expe- 
riencing some inconvenience with respect to commerce, 
proposed holding a continental conference; in conse- 
quence of which, a deputation from five or six of the 
state assemblies met at Annapolis in Maryland, in 1786. 
This meeting, not conceiving itself sufficiently author- 
ized to go into the business of a reform, did no more 
than state their general opinions of the propriety of 
the measure, and recommend that a convention of all 
the states should be held the year following. 

This convention met at Philadelphia, in May 1787, 
of which general Washington was elected president. He 
was not at that time connected with any of the state 
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governments, or with congress. He delivered up his 
commission when the war ended, and since then had 
lived a private citizen. 

The convention went deeply into all the subjects: 
and having, after a variety of debate and investigation, 
agreed among themselves upon the several parts of a 
federal constitution, the next question was, the manner 
of giving it authority and practice. 

For this purpose, they did not, like a cabal of cour- 
tiers, send for a Dutch stadtholder, or a German elector; 
but they referred the whole matter to the sense and in- 
terest of the country. 

They first directed that the proposed constitution 
should be published. Second, that each state should 
elect a convention expressly for the purpose of taking 
it into consideration, and of ratifying or rejecting it; 
and that as soon as the approbation and ratification of 
any nine states should be given, that those states should 
proceed to the election of their proportion of members 
to the new federal government; and that the operation 
of it should then begin, and the former federal govern- 
ment cease. 

The several states proceeded accordingly to elect their 
conventions; some of those conventions ratified the con- 
stitution by very large majorities, and two or three 
unanimously. In others, there were much debate and 
division of opinion. In the Massachusetts convention, 
which met at Boston, the majority was not above nine- 
teen or twenty, in about three hundred members; but 
such is the nature of representative government, that it 
quietly decides all matters by majority. After the de- 
bate in the Massachusetts convention was closed, and 
the vote taken, the objecting members rose and de- 
clared, ”That though they had argued and voted against 
it, because certain parts appeared to them in a different 
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light to what they appeared to other members; yet as 
the vote had been decided in favor of the constitution 
as proposed, they should give it the same practical sup- 
port as if they had voted for itJ* 

As soon as nine states had concurred, (and the rest 
followed in the order their conventions were elected,) 
the old fabric of the federal government was taken 
down, and a new one erected, of which general Wash- 
ington is president. In this place I cannot help remark- 
ing, that the character and services of this gentleman 
are suflRcient to put all those men called kings to shame. 
While they are receiving from the sweat and labors of 
mankind, a prodigality of pay, to which neither their 
abilities nor their services can entitle them, he is render- 
ing every service in his power, and refusing every pecu- 
niar)' reward. He accepted no pay as commander-in- 
chief; he accepts none as president of the United States. 

After the new federal constitution was establislied, the 
state of Pennsylvania, conceiving that some parts of its 
own constitution required to be altered, elected a con- 
vention for that purpose. The proposed alterations 
were published, and the people concurring therein, they 
were established. 

In forming those constitutions, or in altering them, 
little or no inconvenience took place. The ordinary 
course of things was not interrupted, and the ad- 
vantages have been much. It is always the interest of a 
far greater number of people in a nation to have things 
right, than to let them remain wrong; and when public 
matters are open to debate, and the public judgment 
free, it will not decide wrong, unless it decides too 
hastily. 

In the two instances of changing the constitutions, 
the government then in being were not actors either 
way. Government has no right to make itself a party 
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in any debate respecting the principles or modes of 
forming, or of changing constitutions. It is not for the 
benefit of those who exercise the powers of government, 
that constitutions, and the governments issuing from 
them, are established. In all those matters, the right of 
judging and acting are in those who pay, and not in 
those who receive. 

A constitution is the property of a nation, and not of 
those who exercise the government. All the constitu- 
tions of America are declared to be established on the 
authority of the people. In France, the word nation is 
used instead of the people; but in both cases, a constitu- 
tion is a thing antecedent to the government, and always 
distinct therefrom. 

In England, it is not difficult to perceive that every 
thing has a constitution, except the nation. Every so- 
ciety and association that is established, first agieed upon 
a number of original articles, digested into form, which 
are its constitution. It then appointed its officers, whose 
powers and authorities are described in that constitu- 
tion, and the government of that society then com- 
menced. Those officers, by whatever name they are 
called, have no authority to add to, alter, or abridge the 
original articles. It is only to the constituting power 
that this right belongs. 

From the want of understanding the difference be- 
tween a constitution and a government, Dr. Johnson, 
and all writers of his description, have always bewil- 
dered themselves. They could not but perceive, that 
there must necessarily be a cjntrolling power some- 
where, and they placed this power in the discretion of 
the persons exercising the government, instead of plac- 
ing it in a constitution formed by the nation. When it 
is in a constitution, it has the nation for its support, and 
the natural and the political controlling powers are to- 
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gether. The laws which are enacted by governments, 
control men only as individuals, but the nation, 
through its constitution, controls the whole govern- 
ment, and has a natural ability so to do. The final 
controlling power, therefore, and the original consti- 
tuting power, are one and the same power. 

Dr. Johnson could not have advanced such a position 
in any country where there was a constitution; and he is 
himself an evidence that no such thing as a constitution 
exists in England. But it may be put as a question, not 
improper to be investigated, that if a constitution does 
not exist, how came the idea of its existence so generally 
established? 

In order to decide this question, it is necessary to con- 
sider a constitution in both its cases: 1st, as creating a 
government and giving it its powers; 2d, as regulating 
and restraining the powers so given. 

If we begin with William of Normandy, we find that 
the government of England was originally a tyranny, 
founded on an invasion and conquest of the country. 
This being admitted, it will then appear that the exer- 
tion of the nation, at different periods, to abate that 
tyranny, and render it less intolerable, has been credited 
for a constitution. 

Magna Charta, as it was called, (it is now like an al- 
manac of the same date,) was no more than compelling 
the government to renoume a part of its assumptions. 
It did not create and give powers to government in the 
manner a constitution does; but was, as far as it went, 
of the nature of a re-conquest, and not of a constitution; 
for, could the nation have totally expelled the usurpa 
tion, as France has done its despotism, it would then 
have had a constitution to form. 

The history of the Edwards and the Henries, and up 
to the commencement of the Stuarts, exhibits as many 
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instances of tyranny as could be acted within the limits 
to which the nation had restricted it. The Stuarts en- 
deavored to pass those limits, and their fate is well 
known. In all those instances we see nothing of a con- 
stitution, but only of restrictions on assumed power. 

After this, another William, descended from the same 
stock, and claiming from the same origin, gained pos- 
session; and of the two evils, James and William, the 
nation preferred what it thought the least; since, from 
the circumstances, it must take one. The act, called the 
Bill of Rights, comes here into view. What is it but a 
bargain, which the parts of the government made with 
each other, to divide power, profit, and privileges? You 
shall have so much, and I will have the rest; and with 
respect to the nation, it said, for your share, you shall 
have the right of petitioning. This being the case, the 
bill of rights is more properly a bill of wrongs, and of 
insult. As to what is called the convention-parliament, 
it was a thing that made itself, and then made the au- 
thority by which it acted. A few persons got together, 
and called themselves l)y that name. Several of them 
had never been elected, and none of them for that 
purpose. 

From the time of William, a species of government 
arose, issuing out of this coalition bill of rights; and 
more so, since the corruj)tion introduced at the Hanover 
succession, by the agency of Walpole: that can be de- 
scribed by no other name than a despotic legislation. 
Though the parts may embarrass each other, the whole 
has no bounds; and the only light it acknowledges out 
of itself, is the right of petitioning. ^Vhere then is the 
constitution that either gives or restrains power? 

It is not because a part of the government is elective, 
that makes it less a despotism, if the persons so elected, 
possess afterwards, as a parliament, unlimited jxjwers. 
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Election, in this case, becomes separated from represen- 
tation, and the candidates are candidates for despotism. 

I cannot believe that any nation, reasoning on its own 
rights, would have thought oT calling those things a 
constitution, if the cry of constitution had not been set 
up by the government. It has got into circulation like 
the words bore, and quiz, by being chalked up in 
speeches of parliament, as those words were on window- 
shutters and door posts; but whatever the constitution 
may be in other respects, it has undoubtedly been the 
most productive machine for taxation that was ever in- 
vented. The taxes in France, under the new constitu- 
tion, are not quite thirteen shillings per head,* and the 
taxes in England, under what is called its present con- 
stitution, are forty-eight shillings and sixpence per head, 
men, women, and children, amounting to nearly seven- 
teen millions sterling, besides the expense of collection, 
which is upwards of a million more. 

In a country like England, where the whole of the 
civil government is executed by the people of every 
town and county, by means of parish officers, magis- 
trates, quarterly sessions, juries, and assi/e, without any 
trouble to what is called government, or any other ex- 
pense to the revenue than the salai7 of the judges, it is 
astonishing how such a mass of taxes can be employed. 
Not even the internal defence of the country is paid out 
of the revenue. On all occasions, whether real or con- 

• The whole amount of the assessed taxes of France, for the present 
year, is three hundred millions of francs, which is tweUe millions and a 
half sterling; and the incidental taxes arc estimated at three millions, 
making in the whole fifteen millions and a half; which among twenty- 
four millions of people is not c|uite thirty shillings per head. Fiance has 
lessened her taxes since the revolution, nearly nine millions sterling an- 
nually. Before the revolution, the city of Paris paid a duty of upwards 
of thirty per cent, on all articles brought into the city. This lax was 
collected at the city gates. It was taken off on the hrst of last May, and 
the gates taken down. 
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trived, recourse is continually had to new loans and to 
new taxes. No wonder, then, that a machine of govern- 
ment so advantageous to the advocates of a court, should 
be so triumphantly extolled! No wonder that St. James’s 
or St. Stephen’s should echo with the continual cry of 
constitution! No wonder that the French revolution 
should be reprobated, and the res-publica treated with 
reproach! The red book of P’ngland, like the red book 
of France, will explain the reason.* 

I will now, by way of relaxation, turn a thought or 
two to Mr. Burke. I ask his pardon for neglecting him 
so long. 

“America,” says he, (in his speech on the Canada con- 
stitution bill,) “never dreamed of such absurd doctrine 
as the Rights of Man.” 

Mr. Burke is such a bold presumer, and advances his 
assertions and premises with such a deficiency of judg- 
ment, that, without troubling ourselves about principles 
of philosophy or politics, the mere logical conclusions 
they produce, are ridiculous. For instance: 

If governments, as Mr. Burke asserts, are not founded 
on the rights of man, and are founded on any rights at 
all, they consequently must be founded on the rights of 
something that is not man. \Vhat, then, is that some- 
thing? 

Generallv speaking, we know of no other creatures 
that inhabit the earth than man and beast; and in all 
cases, where only two things offer themselves, and one 
must be admitted, a negation proved on any one, 
amounts to an affirmative on the other; and therefore, 
Mr. Burke, by proving against the rights of mayi, proves 
in behalf of the beast; and consequently, proves that 

• What was cillccl the livre rouge, or ihe red book, in Franre. uas not 
exactly similar to the court calendar in England: but it suffiLicntlv 
showed how a great part of the taxes were la\ ished. 
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government is a beast: and as difficult things sometimes 
explain each other, we now see thp origin of keeping 
wild beasts in the Tower; for they certainly can be of no 
other use than to show the origin of the government. 
They are in the place of a constitution. 01 John bull, 
what honors thou hast lost by i ot being a wild beast. 
Thou mightest, on Mr. Burke’s system, have been in 
the Tower for life. 

If Mr. Burke’s arguments have not weight enough to 
keep one serious, the fault is less mine than his; and as 
I am willing to make an apology to the reader for the 
liberty I have taken, I hope Mr. Burke will also make 
his for giving the cause. 

Having thus paid Mr. Burke the compliment of re- 
membering him, I return to the subject. 

From the want of a constitution in England, to re- 
strain and regulate the wild impulse of power, many of 
the laws are irrational and tyrannical, and the adminis- 
tration of them vague and problematical. 

The attention of the government of England (for I 
rather choose to call it by this name, than the English 
government) appears, since its political connexions with 
Germany, to have been so completely engrossed and ab- 
sorbed by foreign affairs, and the means of raising taxes, 
that it seems to exist for no other purposes. Domestic 
concerns are neglected; and, with respect to regular 
law, there is scarcely such a thing. 

Almost every case must now be determined by some 
precedent,, be that precedent good or bad, or whether 
it properly applies or not; and the practice has become 
so general, as to suggest a suspicion, that it proceeds 
from a deeper policy than at first sight appears. 

Since the revolution of America, and more so since 
that of France, this preaching up the doctrine of prece- 
dents, drawn from times and circumstances antecedent 
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to those events, has been the studied practice of the 
English government. The generality of those prece- 
dents are founded on principles and opinions the reverse 
of what they ought to be; and the greater distance of 
time they arc drawn from, the more they are to be sus- 
pected. But by associating those precedents with a su- 
perstitious reverence for ancient things, as monks show 
relics and call them holy, the generality of mankind are 
deceived into the design. Governments now act as if 
they were afraid to awaken a single reflection in man. 
They are softly leading him to the sepulchre of prece- 
dents, to deaden his faculties and call his attention from 
the scene of revolutions. They feel that he is arriving 
at knowledge faster than they wish, and their policy 
of precedents is the barometer of their fears. This po- 
litical popery, like the ecclesiastical popery of old, has 
had its day, and is hastening to its exit. The ragged 
relic and the antiquated precedent, the monk and the 
monarch, will moulder together. 

Government by precedent, without any regard to the 
principle of the precedent, is one of the vilest systems 
that can be set up. In nuiiierous instances, the prece- 
dent ought to operate as a warning, and not as an exam- 
ple, and requires to be shunned instead of imitated; but 
instead of this, precedents are taken in the lump and 
put at once for constitution and for law. 

Either the doctrine of precedent is policy to keep a 
man in a state of ignorance, or it is a practical confes- 
sion that wisdom degenerates in governments as gov- 
ernments increase in age, and can only hobble along by 
the stilts and crutches of precedents. How is it that 
the same persons who would proudly be thought wiser 
than their predecessors, appear at the same time only 
as the ghosts of departed wisdom? How strangely is 
antiquity treated! To answer some purposes, it is 
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spoken of as the times of darkness and ignorance, and 
to answer others it is put for the light of the world. 

If the doctrine of precedents is to be followed, the 
expenses of government need not continue the same. 
Why pay men extravagantly who have but little to do? 
If every thing that can happen is already in precedent, 
legislation is at an end, and precedent, like a dictionary, 
determines every case. Either, therefore, government 
has arrived at its dotage, and requires to be renovated, 
or all the occasions for exercising its wisdom have oc- 
curred. 

We now see all over Europe, and particularly in Eng- 
land, the curious phenomenon of a nation looking one 
way, and a government the other; the one forward, and 
the other backward. If governments are to go on by 
precedent, while nations go on by improvement, they 
must at last come to a final separation, and the sooner, 
and the more civilly they determine this point, the 
better it will be for them.* 

Having thus spoken of constitutions generally, as 
things distinct from actual governments, let us proceed 
to consider the parts of which a constitution is com- 
posed. 

Opinions differ more on this subject, than with re- 
spect to the whole. That a nation ought to have a 

•In Englarul, the improvcmcnrs in api iciiltiire, useful arts, manufac- 
tures, and comineicc, ha\c been made ni ojjposition to the genius of its 
government, which is that of following pieccdenis. li is from the enter- 
prise and industry of the individuals, and their numerous associations, 
in which, tritely speaking, go\ernment is neither pillow nor bolster, that 
these improvements have proceeded. No man thought about the gov- 
crniTicnt. or who was in, oi who was out, when he was planning or 
executing those things: and all he had to hope, with respect to govern- 
ment, was, that it would let him alone. 7'hiee or four very silly minis- 
terial newspapers arc continually offending against the spirit of national 
improvement, by asaibing it to a minister. They may with as much 
truth, ascribe this book to a minister. 
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constitution, as a rule for the conduct of its government, 
is a simple question in which all men, not directly 
courtiers, will agree. It is only on the component parts 
that questions and opinions multiply. 

But this difficulty, like every other, will diminish 
when put into a train of being rightly understood. 

The first thing is, that a nation has a right to estab- 
lish a constitution. 

Whether it exercises this right in the most judicious 
manner at first, is quite another case. It exercises it 
agreeably to the judgment it possesses; and by continu- 
ing to do so, all errors will at last be exploded. 

When this right is established in a nation, there is 
no fear that it wdll be employed to its owm injury. A 
nation can have no interest in being wrong. 

Though all the constitutions of America are on one 
general principle, yet no tw^o of them are exactly alike 
in their component parts, or in the distribution of the 
powders which they give to the actual governments. 
Some arc more and others less complex. 

In forming a constitution, it is first necessary to con- 
sider what are the ends for which government is neces- 
sary: secondly, what are the best means, and the least 
expensive, for accomplishing those ends. 

Government is nothing more than a national asso- 
ciation; and the object of this association is the good of 
all, as w^ell individually as collectively. Every man 
washes to pursue his occupation, and to enjoy the fruits 
of his labors, and the produce of his property, in peace 
and safety, and wath the least possible expense. When 
these things are accomplished, all the objects for w’hich 
government ought to be established are answered. 

It has been customary to consider government under 
three distinct general heads. The legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial. 
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But if we permit our judgment to act unincumbered 
by the habit of multiplied terms, we can perceive no 
more than two divisions of power, of which civil gov- 
ernment is composed, namely, that of legislating, or 
enacting laws, and that of executing or administering 
them. Every thing, therefore, 'appertaining to civil gov- 
ernment, classes itself under one or other of these two 
divisions. 

So far as regards the execution of the laws, that which 
is called the judicial power, is strictly and properly the 
executive power of every country. It is that power to 
which every individual has an appeal, and which causes 
the laws to be executed; neither have we any other clear 
idea with respect to the official execution of the laws. 
In England, and also in America and France, this power 
begins with the magistrate, and proceeds up through all 
the courts of judicature. 

I leave to courtiers to explain what is meant by call- 
ing monarchy the executive power. It is merely a name 
in which acts of government arc done; and any other, 
or none at all, would answer the same purpose. Laws 
have neither more nor less authority on this account. 
It must be from the justness of their principles, and 
the interest which a nation feels therein, that they de- 
rive support; if they require any other than this, it is 
a sign that something in the system of government is 
imperfect. Laws difficult to be executed cannot be gen- 
erally good. 

With respect to the organization of the legislative 
power, different modes have been adopted in different 
countries. In America it is generally composed of two 
houses. In France it consists but of one, but in both 
countries, it is wholly by representation. 

The case is, that mankind (from the long tyranny of 
assumed power) have had so few opp)ortunities of mak- 
ing the necessary trials on modes and principles of gov- 
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eminent, in order to discover the best, that government 
is but now beginning to be known, and experience is 
yet wanting to determine many particulars. 

The objections against two houses are, first, that there 
is an inconsistency in any part of a whole legislature, 
’coming to a final determination by vote on any matter, 
whilst that matter, with respect to that whole, is yet only 
in a train of deliberation, and consequently open to 
new illustrations. 

2d, That by taking the vote on each, as a separate 
body, it always admits of the possibility, and is often 
the case in practice, that the minority governs the ma- 
jority, and that, in some instances, to a great degree of 
inconsistency. 

3d, That two houses arbitrarily checking or con- 
trolling each other, is inconsistent; because it cannot be 
proved, on the principles of just representation, that 
cither should be wiser or better than the other. They 
may check in the wrong as well as in the right; and 
tlierefore, to give the power where we cannot give the 
wisdom to use it, nor be assured of its being rightly 
used, renders the hazard at least equal to the pre- 
caution.* 

• With respect to the two houses, of which the English parliament is 
composed, they appear to be effectually influenced into one, and, as a 
Ic-gislature, to have no temper of its own. The minister, whoeser lie 
at any tune may be, touches it as with an opium wand, and it sleeps 
obedience. 

But we look at the distinct abilities of the two houses, the difference 
will appear so great, as to show' the inco.i istency of placing power where 
there can be no certainty of the judgment to use it. Wretched as the 
state of representation is in England, it is manhood compared with 
what is called the house of lords; and so little is this nick-named house 
regardexi, that the people scared) incpiirc at am time what it is doing. 
It appears also to be most under influence, and the furthest removed 
from the geneial interest of the nation. In the debate on engaging in 
the Russian and Tiiikish wai. the m.^joritv in the house of peers in 
favor of it was upwards of ninctv, when in the other house, which was 
more than double its numbers, the majority was sixty-three. 
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The objection against a single house is, that it is al- 
ways in a condition of committing itself too soon. But 
it should at the same time be remembered that when 
there is a constitution which defines the power, and 
establishes the principles within which a legislature shall 
act, there is already a more effectual check provided, 
and more powerfully operating, than any other check 
can be^ For example. 

Were a bill to be brought into any of the American 
legislatures, similar to that which was passed into an act 
by the English parliament, at the c ommencement of the 
reign of George I. to extend the duration of the assem- 
blies to a longer period than they now sit, the check is 
in the constitution, which in effect says, thus far shall 
thou go and no further. 

But in order to remove the objection against a single 
house, (that of acting with too quick an impulse) and 
at the same time to avoid the inconsistencies, in some 
cases absurdities, arising from the two houses, the fol- 
lowing method has been proposed as an improvement 
on both, 

1st, To have but one representation. 

2d, To divide that representation, by lot, into two or 
three parts. 

3d, That every proposed bill shall first be debated in 
those parts, by succession, that they may become hearers 
of each other, but without taking any vote. After which 
the whole representation to assemble, for a general de- 
bate and determination, by vote. 

To this proposed improvement has been added an- 
other, for the purpose of keeping the representation in 
a state of constant renovation; wliicli is, that one thiid 
of the representation of each county shall go out at the 
expiration of one year, and the number be replaced by 
new elections. Another third at the expiration of the 
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second year, replaced in like manner, and every third 
year to be a general election.* 

The proceedings on Mr. Fox’s bill, respecting the rights of juries, 
merits also to be noticed. The persons called the peers, were not the 
objects of that bill. They are already in possession of more privileges 
than that bill gave to others. They are their own jury, and if any one 
of that house were prosecuted for a libel, he would not suffer, even upon 
conviction, for the first offence. Such inequality in laws ought not to 
exist in any country. The French constitution says, that the law is the 
same to every individual, whether to protect or to punish. All are equal 
in its sight. 

But in whatever manner the separate parts of a con- 
stitution may be arranged, there is one general principle 
that distinguishes freedom from slavery, which is, that all 
hereditary government over a people is to them a species 
of slavery^ and representative government is freedom. 

Considering government in the only light in which it 
should be considered, that of a national association, 
it ought to be so constructed as not to be disordered by 
any accident happening among the parts; and therefore, 
no extraordinary power, capable of producing such an 
effect, should be lodged in the hands of any individual. 
The death, sickness, absence, or defection of any one 
individual in a go\ eminent, ought to be a matter of no 
more consequence, with respect to the nation, than if 
the same circumstance had taken place in a member 
of the English parliament, or the French national as- 
sembly. 

Scarcely any thing presents a more degrading charac- 
ter of national greatness, than its being thrown into con- 
fusion by any thing happening to, or acted by an in- 
dividual; and the ridiculousness of the scene is often 

• As to the state of representation in Fngland, it is too absurd to be 
reasoned upon. Almost all the represented parts are decreasing in popu- 
lation, and the unrepresented parts are increasing. A general conven- 
tion of the nation is necessary to take the whole state of its government 
into consideration. 
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increased by the natural insignificance of the person by 
whom it is occasioned. Were a government so con- 
structed, that it could not go on unless a goose or a 
gander were present in the senate, the difficulties would 
be just as great and as real on the flight or sickness of 
the goose or the gander, as i; they were called a king. 
We laugh at individuals for the silly difficulties they 
make to themselves, without perceiving that the greatest 
of all ridiculous things are acted in governments.* 

All the constitutions of America are on a plan that 
excludes the childish embarrassments which occur in 
monarchical countries. No suspension of government 
can there take place for a moment, from any circum- 
stance whatever. The system of representation provides 
for every thing, and is the only system in which nations 
and governments can always appear in their proper 
character. 

As extraordinary power ought not to be lodged in the 
hands of any individual, so ought there to be no appro- 
priations of public money to any person beyond what 
his services in a state may be worth. It signifies not 

• It is related, that in the canton of Bemc, in Switzerland, it had been 
customary, from time immemorial, to keep a bear at the piil^lic expense, 
and the people had been taught to believe, that if they had not a bear, 
they should all be undone. It happened some years ago, that the bear, 
then in being, was taken sick, and died too suddenly to have his place 
immediately supplied with another. During the interregnum the peo- 
ple discovered, that the corn grew and the vintage flourished, and the 
sun and moon continued to rise and set. and every thing went on the 
same as before, and, taking courage from these circumstances, they re- 
solved not to keep any more bears: for, said they "a bear is a very vora 
cious, expensive animal, and we were obliged to pull out his claws, lest 
he should hurt the citizens." 

I'he story of the I)ear of Berne was related in some of the Fiench news- 
papers, at the time of the flight of Louis XVI. and the application of it 
to monarchy could not be mistaken in France; but it seems, that the 
aristocracy of Berne applied it to themselves, and have since prohibited 
the reading of French newspapers. 
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whether a man be called a president, a king, an emperor, 
a senator, or by any other name, which propriety or folly 
may devise, or arrogance assume; it is only a certain 
service he can perform in the state; and the service of 
any such individual in the routine of office, whether 
such office be called monarchical, presidential, sena- 
torial, or by any other name or title, can never exceed 
the value of ten thousand pounds a-year. All the great 
services that are done in the world are performed by 
volunteer characters, who accept no pay for them; but 
the routine of office is always regulated to such a general 
standard of abilities as to be within the compass of num- 
bers in every country to perform, and therefore cannot 
merit very extraordinary recompense. Government, says 
Swift, is a plain thing, and fitted to the capacity of many 
heads. 

It is inhuman to talk of a million sterling a-year, paid 
out of the public taxes of any country, for the support 
of any individual, whilst thousands, who are forced to 
contribute thereto, are pining with want, and struggling 
with misery. Government docs not consist in a contrast 
between prisons and palaces, between poverty and pomp; 
it is not instituted to rob the needy of his mite, and in- 
crease the wretchedness of the wretched.— But of this 
part of the subject I shall speak hereafter, and confine 
myself at present to political observations. 

When extraordinary power and extraordinary pay are 
allotted to any individual in a government, he becomes 
the centre, round which eveiy kind of corruption gen- 
erates and forms. Give to any man a million a year, and 
add thereto the power of creating and disposing of places, 
at the expense of a country, and the liberties of that 
country are no longer secure. What is called the splen- 
dor of a throne, is no other than the corruption of the 
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State. It is made up of a band of parasites, living in 
luxurious indolence, out of the public taxes. 

When once such a vicious system is established, it be- 
comes the guard and protection of all inferior abuses. 
The man who is in the receipt of a million a-year is the 
last person to promote a spirit of reform, lest, in the 
event, it should reach to himself. It is always his in- 
terest to defend inferior abuses, as so many outworks to 
protect the citadel: and in this species of political forti- 
fication, all the parts have such a common dependance, 
that it is never to be expected they will attack each 
other.* 

Monarchy would not have continued so many ages in 
the world had it not been for the abuses it protects. It 
is the master fraud, which shelters all others. By admit- 
ting a participation of the spoil, it makes itself friends; 

• It is scarcely possible to touch on nn> subject, that will not suggest 
an allusion to some corruption in governments. a*hc simile of “fnrtifira- 
tions,” unfortunately insolves with it a ciicumsunte, which is directly 
in point with the matter above alluded to. 

Among the numerous instances of abuse which have been acted or pro- 
tected by governments, ancient or modern, there is not .1 gi cater than 
that of quaiteringa man and Ins heirs upon the puiilic, to be maintained 
at its expense. 

Humanitv dictates a provision for the poor— but by what right, moral 
or political, does any government assume to say, that the person called 
the duke of Richmond, shall be maintained bv the public? Yet, if cx>m- 
mon report is true, not a iicggar in London can purchase his wretched 
pittance of coal, without paying towards tlic civil list of the tlukc Rich- 
mond. W^crc the whole produce of this imposition but a shilling a- 
year, the iniquitous principle would 1)C still the same— but when if 
amounts, as it is said to do, to not less than twenty thousand pounds 
per ann. the enormity is loo seiious to be pei muted to remain. —This 
is one of the effects of monarchy and arisionaty. 

In stating this case, I am led by no personal dislike. Thongli I think 
it mciin in any man to live upon the public; the vice originates in the 
government; and so gencial is it become, that whether the parties arc 
in the ministry or in the opposition, it makes no difference, they arc 
sure of the guarantee of each other. 
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and when it ceases to do this, it will cease to be the idol 
of courtiers. 

As the principle on which constitutions are now 
formed, rejects all hereditary pretensions to government, 
it also rejects all that catalogue of assumptions known 
by the name of prerogatives. 

If there is any government where prerogatives might 
with apparent safety be intrusted to any individual, it 
is in the federal government of America. The president 
of the United States of America is elected only for four 
years. He is not only responsible in the general sense 
.of the word, hut a particular mode is laid down in the 
constitution for trying him. He cannot be elected under 
thirty-fne years of age; and he must be a native of the 
country. 

In a comparison of these cases with the government 
of England, the difference when applied to the latter 
amounts to an absurdity. In England, the person who 
exercises this prerogative is often a foreigner: always 
half a foreigner, and always married to a foreigner. He 
is never in full natural or political connexion with the 
country, is not responsible for anv thing, and becomes 
of age at eighteen vears: yet such a person is permitted 
to form foreign alliances, without even the knowledge 
of the nation; and to make war and peace without its 
consent. 

But this Is not all. Though such a peison cannot dis- 
pose of the government, in the manner of a testator, he 
dictates the marriage connexions, which, in effect, ac- 
complishes a great part of the same end. He cannot 
diiecih bequeath half the government to Prussia, but 
he can form a marriage partnership that will pioduce 
the same effect. Under such circumstances, it is happy 
for Paigland that she is not situated on the continent, or 
she might, like Hollanfl, fall under the dictatorship of 
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Prussia. Holland, by marriage, is as effectually gov- 
erned by Prussia, as if the old tyranny of bequeathing 
the government had been the means. 

The presidency in America, (or, as it is sometimes 
called, the executive,) is the only office from which a 
foreigner is excluded; and in England, it is the only one 
to which he is admitted. A foreigner cannot be a mem- 
ber of parliament, but he may be what is called a king. 
If there is any reason for excluding foreigners, it ought 
to be from those offices where most mischief can be 
acted, and where, by uniting every bias of interest and 
attachment, the trust is best secured. 

But as nations proceed in the great business of form- 
ing constitutions, they will examine with more precision 
into the nature and business of that dc[)artmcnt which 
is called the executive. What the legislative and judicial 
departments are, every one can see; but with respect to 
what, in Europe, is called the executive, as distinct from 
those two, it is either a political supeifluity, or a chaos 
of unknown things. 

Some kind of official department, to wiiich reports 
shall be made from different parts of the nation, or from 
abroad, to be laid before the national representatives, is 
all that is necessary; but there is no consistency in calling 
this the executive; neitlier can it be considered in any 
other light than as inferior to the legislature. The sov- 
ereign authority in any lountry is tlie [)OUTr of making 
law^s, and every thing else is an official department. 

Next to the arrangement of tlie j)rin( iples and the 
organization of the several parts of a constitution, is the 
provision to be made for the su|)[)ort of the persons to 
whom the nation shall confide the administration of th(! 
constitutional powers. 

A nation can have no right to the time and services of 
any person at his own expense, whom it may choose to 
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employ or intrust in any department whatever; neither 
can any reason be given for making provision for the 
support of any one part of the government and not for 
the other. 

But, admitting that the honor of being intrusted with 
any part of a government, is to be considered a sufficient 
reward, it ought to be so to every person alike. If the 
members of the legislature of any country are to serve at 
their own expense, that which is called the executive, 
whether monarchical, or bv any other name, ought to 
serve in like manner. It is inconsistent to pay the one, 
and accept the service of the other gratis. 

In America, every department in the government is 
decently provided for; but no one is extravagantly paid. 
Every member of congress, and of the state assemblies, 
is allowed a sufficiency for his expenses. Whereas, in 
England, a most prodigal provision is made for the sup- 
port of one part of the government, and none for the 
other; the consequence of which is, that the one is fur- 
nished with the means of corruption, and the other is 
put into the condition of being corrupted. Less than a 
fourth part of such expense, applied as it is in America, 
would remedy a great part of the corniption. 

Another reform in the American constitutions is. the 
exploding all oaths of personality. The oath of alle- 
giance is to the nation only. The putting anv indi- 
vidual as a figure for a nation is improper. The happi- 
ness of a nation is the first object, and therefore the 
intention of an oath of allegiance ought not to be ob- 
scured by being figurativeh taken, to, or in the name of, 
any person. The oath, called the civic oath, in Erance, 
viz, the **natioTi, the law, and the is improper. 

If taken at all, it ought to be as in America, to the na- 
tion only. The law may or may not be good; but. in 
this place, it can have no other meaning, than as being 
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conducive to the happiness of the nation, and therefore 
is included in it. The remainder of the oath is im- 
proper, on the ground that all personal oaths ought to 
be abolished. They are the remains of tyranny on one 
part, and slavery on the other; and the name of the 
Creator ought not to be introduced to witness the 
degradation of his creation: or if taken, as is already 
mentioned, as figurative of the nation, it is in this place 
redundant. But whatever apology may be made for 
oaths at the first establishment of a government, they 
ought not to be permitted afterwards. If a government 
requires the support of oaths, it is a sign that it is not 
worth supporting, and ought not to be supported. Make 
government what it ought to be, and it will support 
itself. 

To conclude this part of the subject. One of the 
greatest improvements that has been made for the per- 
petual security and progress of constitutional liberty, i**' 
the provision which the new constitutions make foi 
occasionally revising, altering and amending them. 

The principle upon which Mr. Burke fomied his 
political creed, that *'of binding and controlling pos- 
terity to the end of time, and renouncing and abdicating 
the rights of all posterity for nfcr"' is now become too 
detestable to be made a subject of debate: and, there- 
fore, I pass it over with no other notice than exposing it. 

Government is but now beginning to be known. 
Hitherto it has been the mere exercise of powTr, which 
forbad all effectual inquiry into rights, and gn)unded 
itself wholly on possession. While the enemy of liberty 
was its judge, the progress of its principles must Iiave 
been small indeed. 

The constitutions of America, and also that of Kraru e. 
have either fixed a period for their revision, or laid 
down the mode by which improvements shall be made. 
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It is perhaps impossible to establish any thing that com- 
bines principles with opinions and practice, w^hich the 
progress of circumstances, through a length of years, will 
not in some measure derange, or render inconsistent; 
and, therefore, to prevent inconveniences accumulating, 
till they discourage reformations or provoke revolutions, 
it is best to regulate them as they occur. The rights of 
man are the rights of all generations of men, and cannot 
be monopolized by any. That which is worth following, 
will be followed for the sake of its wwth; and it is in 
this that its security lies, and not in any conditions with 
which it may be incumbered. When a man leaves prop- 
erty to his heirs, he does not connect it with an obliga- 
tion that they shall accept it. Why then should we do 
otherwise with respect to constitutions? 

The best constitution that could now be devised, con- 
sistent with the condition of the present moment, may 
be far short of that excellence which a few years may 
afford. There is a morning of reason rising upon man, 
on the subject of government, that has not appeared be- 
fore. As the barbarism of the present old governments 
expires, the moral conditicm of nations, with respect to 
each other, wall be changed. Man wall not be brought 
up with the sa\age idea of considering his species as 
enemies, because the accident of birth gave the indi- 
viduals existence in countries distinguished by different 
names; and as constitutions have ahvays some relation 
to external as well as to domestic circumstances the 
means of benefiting by every change, foreign or domes- 
tic, should he a part of eveia constitution. 

We already see an alteration in the national disposi- 
tion of England and France towards each other, which, 
when w’c look back only a few^ years, is itself a revolu- 
tion. Who could have foreseen, or who would have 
believed, that a French national assembly would ever 
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have been a popular toast in England, or that a friendly 
alliance of the two nations should become the wish of 
either? It shows, that man, were he not corrupted by 
governments, is naturally the friend of man, and that 
human nature is not of itself vicious. That spirit of 
jealousy and ferocity, which the governments of the two 
countries inspired, and which they rendered subservient 
to the purpose of taxation, is now yielding to the dic- 
tates of reason, interest, and humanity. The trade of 
courts is beginning to be understood, and the affectation 
of mystery, with all the artificial sorcery by which they 
imposed upon mankind, is on the decline. It has re- 
ceived its death wound: and though it may linger, it 
will expire. 

Government ought to be as much open to improve- 
ment as any thing which appertains to man. instead of 
which it has been monopolized from age to age. by the 
most ignorant and vicious of the human race. Need we 
any other proof of their wretched management, than 
the excess of debt and taxes with which every nation 
groans, and the quarrels into whkii they base piecipi- 
tated the world? 

Just emerging from such a barbarous condition, it is 
too soon to determine to what extent of improvement 
government may yet be carried. For what we can fore- 
see, all Europe may form but one great republic, and 
man be free of the whole. 



CHAPTER V. 


Ways and Means of Improving the Condition of 
Europe; Interspersed with Miscellaneous 
Observations. 

In contemplating a subject that embraces with equa- 
torial magnitude the whole region of humanity, it is 
impossible to confine the pursuit in any one single di- 
rection. It takes ground on every character and con- 
dition that appertains to man, and blends the individ- 
ual, the nation, and the world. 

From a small spark, kindled in America, a flame has 
arisen, not to be extinguished. ^Vithout consuming, 
like the ultimo ratio regum, it winds its progress from 
nation to nation, and conquers by a silent operation. 
Man finds himself changed, be scarcely perceives how. 
He acciiiires a knowledge of his rights by attending 
justly to his interest, and discovers in the event, that 
the strength and powers of despotism consist wholly in 
the fear of resisting it, and that, in order "to be free, it 
is sufficient that he uhlls it.” 

Having in all the preceding parts of this work en- 
deavored to establish a system of principles as a basis 
on which governments ought to be erected, I shall pro- 
ceed in this, to the ways and means of rendering them 
into practice. But in order to introduce this part of 
the subject with more propriety, and stronger effect, 
some preliminary obser\ations. deducible from, or con- 
nected with those principles, are nccessai7. 

Whatever the form or constitution of government 
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may be, it ought to have no other object than the gen- 
eral happiness. When, instead of this, it operates to 
create and increase wretchedness in any of tlie parts of 
society, it is on a wrong system, and reformation is 
necessary. 

Customary language has classed the condition of man 
under the two descriptions of civilized and iincivili/ed 
life. To the one it has ascribed felicity and affluence; 
to the other, hardship and want. But, however our 
imagination may be impressed by painting and com- 
parison, it is nevertheless true, that a great portion of 
mankind, in what are called civilized countries, are in 
a state of poverty and wretchedness, far below tlie con- 
dition of an Indian. I speak not of one country, but 
of all. It is so in England, it is so all over Europe. Let 
us inquire into the cause. 

It lies not in any natural defect in the princ iples ol 
civilization, but in pre\enting those principles having 
an universal operation; the consc(]uencc ol which is, 
a perpetual system of war and expense, that drains the 
country and defeats the general felicity of which civili- 
zation is capable. 

All the European governments (France now excepted,) 
are constructed, not on the principle of universal civ- 
ilization, but on tlie reverse of it. So lai as those 
governments relate to eac h other, thev arc' in the same 
condition as we conceive of s«i\age unc i\ilizc'd lile; they 
put themselves beyond the law, as well ol Ciod as of 
man, and are, with respect to principle ;incl recipioc.il 
conduct, like so many individuals in a state ol nature. 

The inhabitants of every counii), under the civiliza- 
tion of laws, easily assexiate together; but governments 
being in an uncivilized stale, and almost contmually 
at war, they pervert the abundance which civilized life 
produces, to carry on the uncivilized j)art to a gr eater 
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extent. By thus ingrafting the barbarism of govern- 
ment upon the internal civilization of a country, it 
draws from the latter, and more especially from the 
poor, a great portion of those earnings which should be 
applied to their own subsistence and comfort. Apart 
from all reflections of morality and philosophy, it is a 
melancholy fact, that more than one fourth of the labor 
of mankind is annually consumed by this barbarous 
system. 

What has served to continue this evil, is the pecuniary 
advantage, which all the governments of Europe have 
found in keeping up this state of uncivili/ation. It 
affords lo them pretences for power and revenue, for 
which there would be neither occasion nor apology', if 
the circle of civilization were rendered complete. Civil 
government alone, or the government of laws, is not 
producti\e of pretences for many taxes; it operates at 
home, direc tly under the eye of the country, and pre- 
cludes the possibility of much imposition. But when 
the scene is laid on the uncivilized contention of gov- 
ernments, the field of pretences is enlarged, and the 
country, being no longer a judge, is open to every 
irnfxisition which governments please to ait. 

N\)t a thirtieth, scarcely a fortieth part of the taxes 
which arc raised in England, are eithei occasioned by, 
or applied to the purposes of ci\il government. It is 
not dillicult to see that the whole w hich the actual gov- 
ernment does in this respect, is to enact laws, and that 
the country aclniinislers and executes them, at its own 
expense, by means of mag»>irates. juries, sessiems, and 
assize, c:)vcr and above the taxes which it pays. 

In this \icw of the case, we ha\e two distinct char- 
acters of government: the one, the civil government, or 
the genernment of laws, which operates at home; the 
other, tlie court or cabinet government, which operates 
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abroad on the rude plan of uncivilized life; the one 
attended with little charge, the other with boundless 
extravagance; and so distinct are the two, that if the 
latter were to sink, as it were by a sudden opening of 
the earth, and totally disappear, the former would not 
be deranged. It would still proceed, because it is the 
common interest of the nation that it should, and all 
the means are in practice. 

Revolutions, then, have for their object, a change 
in the moral condition of governments, and with this 
change the burden of public taxes will lessen, and 
civilization will be left to the enjoyment of that abun- 
dance, of which it is now depii\ed. 

In contemplating the whole of this subject, I extend 
my views into the department of commerce. In all my 
publications, where the matter would admit, I have 
been an advocate for commerce, because I am a friend 
to its effects. It is a pacific system, operating to unite 
mankind, by rendering nations, as well as individuals, 
useful to each other. As to mere theoretical reforma- 
tion, I have never preached it up. The most effectual 
process is that of improving the condition of man by 
means of his interest; and it is on this ground that I take 
my stand. 

If commerce were pennitted to act to the universal 
extent it is capable of, it would extirpate the system of 
war, and produce a revolution in the uncivilized state 
of governments. The invention of commerce has arisen 
since those governments began, and is the greatest ap- 
proach towards universal civilization, that has yet been 
made by any means not immediately flowing from 
moral principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil inter- 
course of nations, by an exchange of benefits, is a sub- 
ject as worthy of philosophy as of politics. Commerce 
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is no other than the traffic of two persons, multiplied on 
a scale of numbers; and by the same rule that nature 
intended the intercourse of two, she intended that of 
all. For this purpose she has distributed the materials 
of manufactures and commerce, in various and distant 
parts of a nation and of the world; and as they cannot 
be procured by war so cheaply or so commodiously as 
by commerce, she has rendered the latter the means of 
extirpating the former. 

As the two are nearly the opposites of each other, 
consequently, the uncivilized state of European govern- 
ments is injurious to commerce. Every kind of destruc- 
tion or embarrassment serves to lessen the quantity, 
and it matters but little in what part of the commercial 
world the reduction begins. Like blood, it cannot be 
taken from any of the parts, without being taken from 
the whole mass in circulation, and all partake of the 
loss. When the ability in any nation to buy is de- 
stroyed, it equally involves the seller. Could the gov- 
ernment of England destroy the commerce of all other 
nations, she would most effectually ruin her own. 

It is possible that a nation may be the carrier for the 
world, but she cannot be the merchant. She cannot be 
the seller and the buyer of her own merchandize. The 
ability to buy must reside out of herself; and, therefore, 
the prosperity of any commercial nation is regulated by 
the prosperity of the rest. If they are poor, she cannot 
be rich; and her condition, be it what it may, is an 
index of the height of the commercial tide in other 
nations. 

I'hat the principles of commerce, and its universal 
operation may be understood, without understanding 
tlie practice, is a position that reason will not deny; and 
it is on this ground only that I argue the subject. It 
is one thing in the counting house, in the world it is 
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another. With respect to its operation, it must neces- 
sarily be contemplated as a reciprocal thing, that only 
one half its powers resides within the nation, and that 
the whole is as effectually destroyed by destroying the 
half that resides without, as if the destruction had been 
committed on that which is within, for neither tan act 
without the other. 

When in the last, as well as in the former wars, the 
commerce of England sunk, it was because the general 
quantity was lessened every where; and it now rises be- 
cause commerce is in a rising state in every nation. 
If England, at this day, imports and exports more than 
at any other period, the nation with which she trades 
must necessarily do the same; her imports arc their 
exports, and vice versa. 

There can be no such thing as a nation flourishing 
alone in commerce; she can only participate; and the 
destruction of it in any part must necessarily affect all. 
When, therefore, governments are at war, the attack is 
made upon the common stock of commerce, and the 
consequence is the same as if each had attacked his own. 

The present increase of commerce is not to be attrib- 
uted to ministers, or to any political contrivances, but to 
its own natural operations in consequence of peace. 
The regular markets had been destroyed, the channels 
of trade broken up, and the high road of the seas in- 
fested with robbers of every nation, and the attention of 
the world called to other f)bjects. Those interruptions 
have ceased, and peace has restored the deranged condi- 
tion of things to their proper order.* 

•In America the increase of commerce is p-catcr in proportion than 
in England. It is, at this time, at least one half fiuirc than at an) pe- 
riod prior to the revolution. Fhc greatest numluT of vessels cleat ed 
out of the port of Philadelphia, before the comment ement of the war. 
waa between eight and nine hundred. In the year 1788, the nuiniMn 
was upward of twelve hundred. As the state of Pennsylvania is csii 
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It is worth remarking, that every nation reckons the 
balance of trade in its own favor; and therefore some- 
thing must be irregular in the common ideas upon this 
subject. 

The fact, however, is true, according to what is called 
a balance; and it is from this cause that commerce is 
universally supported. Every nation feels the advan- 
tage, or it would abandon the practice: but the decep- 
tion lies in the mode of making up the accounts, and 
attributing what are called profits to a wrong cause. 

Mr. Pitt has sometimes amused himself, by showing 
what he called a balance of trade from the custom-house 
books. This mode of calculation, not only affords no 
rule that is true, but one that is false. 

In the first place, every cargo that departs from the 
custom-house, appears on the books as an export; and 
according to the custom-house balance, the losses at sea, 
and by foreign failures, are all reckoned on the side of 
the profit, because they appear as exports. 

Second, Because the importation by the smuggling 
trade does not appear on the custom-house books, to ar- 
range against the exports. 

No balance, therefore, as applying to superior advan- 
tages. can be drawn from these d(x:umcnts: and if we 
examine the natural operation of commerce, the idea is 
fallacious- and if true, w'ould soon be injurious. The 
great support of commerce consists in the balance being 
a level of benefits among all nations. 

Two merchants of dilTcrent nations trading together, 
will both become rich, and each makes the balance in 
his own favor; consequently, they do not get rich out of 
eacli other: and it is the same with respect to the nations 
in which they reside. The case must be, that each na- 

ni.ifrd :is .in ciphih pait ot (he I'nitod States in population, the whole 
number ol vessels must now be nearly ten Uiousand. 
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tion must get rich out of its own means, and increase 
that riches by something which it procures from another 
in exchange. 

If a merchant in England sends an article of English 
manufacture abroad, which costs him a shilling at home, 
and imports something which sells for two, he makes a 
balance of one shilling in his own favor: but this is not 
gained out of the foreign nation, or the foreign mer- 
chant, for he also does the same by the article he re- 
ceives, and neither has a balance of advantage upon die 
other. The original value of the two articles in their 
proper countries were but two shillings; but by chang- 
ing their places, they acquire a new idea of value, equal 
to double what they had at first, and that increased value 
is equally divided. 

There is no otherwise a balance on foreign than on 
domestic commerce. The merchants of London and 
Newcastle trade on the same principle, as if they resided 
in different nations, and make their balances in the same 
manner: yet London does not get rich out of Newcastle, 
any more than Newcastle out of London: but coals, the 
merchandize of Newcastle, have an additional vahie at 
London, and London merchandize has the same at New- 
castle. 

Though the principle of all commerce is the same, the 
domestic, in a national view, is the part the most bene- 
ficial; because the whole of the advantages, on both 
sides, rest within the nation; whereas, in foreign com- 
merce, it is only a participation of one half. 

The most unprofitable of all commerce, is that con- 
nected with foreign dominion. To a few individuals it 
may be beneficial, merely because it is commerce; but to 
the nation it is a loss. The expense of maintaining 
dominion more than absorbs the profits of any trade. 
It does not increase the general quantity in the world. 
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but operates to lessen it; and as a greater mass would be 
afloat by relinquishing dominion, the participation with- 
out the expense would be more valuable than a greater 
quantity with it. 

But it is impossible to engross commerce by domin- 
ion; and therefore it is still more fallacious. It cannot 
exist in confined channels, and necessarily breaks out by 
regular or irregular means that defeat the attempt, and 
to succeed would be still worse. France, since the revo- 
lution, has been more than indifferent as to foreign 
possessions; and other nations will become the same 
when they investigate the subject with respect to com- 
merce. 

To the expense of dominion is to be added tliat of 
navies, and when the amount of tlie two is subtracted 
from the profits of commerce, it will appear, that what 
is called the balance of trade, even admitting it to exist, 
is not enjoyed by the nation, but absorbed by the gov- 
ernment. 

The idea of having navies for the protection of 
commerce, is delusive. It is putting the means of 
destruction for the means of protection. Commerce 
needs no other protection than the reciprocal interest 
which every nation feels in supporting it— it is common 
stock— it exists by a balance of advantages to all: and tlie 
only interruption it meets, is from the present un- 
civilized state of governments, and which is its common 
interest to reform.* 

Quitting this subject, I now proceed to other matters. 

• When I ^aw Mr. Piu’s mode of estimating the balance of trade, in 
one of his parliamentary speeches, he appeareii to me to know nothing 
of the nature and interest of commerce; and no man has more wantonly 
tortured it than himself. During a period of peace, it has been shackled 
with the calamities of war. Three times has it been thrown into stag- 
nation. and the vessels unmanned by impressing, within less than four 
years of peace. 
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—As it is necessary to include England in the prospect of 
a general reformation, it is proper to inquire into the 
defects of its government. It is only by each nation re- 
forming its own, that the whole can be improved, and 
the full benefit of reformation enjoyed. Only partial 
advantages can flow from partial rt‘^orms. 

France and England are the only two countries in 
Europe wli^re a reformation in government could have 
successfully begun. The one secure by the ocean, and 
the other by the immensity of its internal strength, 
could defy the malignancy of foreign despotism. But it 
is with revolutions as with commerce, the advantages 
increase by their becoming general, and double to either 
what each would receive alone. 

As a new system is now opening to the view of the 
world, the European courts are plotting to counteract it. 
Alliances, contrary to all former systems, are agitating, 
and a common interest of courts is forming against the 
common interest of man. The combination draws a 
line that runs throughout Europe, and presents a case 
so entirely new, as to exclude all calculations from 
former circumstances. While despotism warred with 
despotism, man had no interest in the contest; but in a 
cause that unites the soldier witli the citi/en, and nation 
with nation, the despotism of courts, though it feels the 
danger, and meditates revenge, is afraid to strike. 

No question has arisen within the records ol history 
that pressed with the irnportaiuc of the present. It is 
not whether tliis or that party shall be in or out, or whig 
or tory, or high or low shall prevail; but whether man 
shall inherit his rights, and universal civilization take 
place?— Whether the fruits of liis labor shall be enjoyed 
by himself, or consumed l>y the profligacy of govern- 
ments?— Whether robbery .sliall be banished from courts, 
and wretchedness from countries? 
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When, in countries that are called civilized, we see 
age going to the work-house, and youth to the gallows, 
something must be wrong in the system of government. 
It would seem, by the exterior appearance of such coun- 
tries, that all was happiness; but there lies hidden from 
the eye of common observation, a mass of wretchedness 
that has scarcely any other chance, than to expire in 
poverty or infamy. Its entrance into life is marked with 
the presage of its fate; and until this is remedied, it is in 
vain to punish. 

Civil go\'ernment does not exist by executions; but 
in making that provision for the instruction of youth, 
and the support of age, as to exclude, as much as possi- 
ble, profligacy from the one, and despair from the other. 
Instead of this, the resources of a country are lavished 
upon kings, upon courts, upon hirelings, impostors and 
prostitutes; and even the poor themselves, with all their 
wants upon them, are compelled to support the fraud 
that oppresses them. 

\V‘liy is it, that scarcely any are executed but the poor? 
The fa( t is a jjroof, among other things, of a wretched- 
ness in their condition. Bred up without morals, and 
cast upon the world without a prospect, thev are the 
exposed sacrifice of vice and legal barbarity. The mil- 
lions tliat are superfluously wasted upon governments 
are more tlian sufficient to reform those evils, and to 
benefit the cc^ndition of every man in a nation, not in- 
cluded in the purlieus of a court. This I hope to make 
appear in the progress of tliis work. 

It is the nature of compassion to associate with mis- 
fortune. In taking up this subject, 1 seek no recom- 
pens(‘--I fear no consequences. Fortified with that 
proud integrity, that disdains to triumph or to vield, I 
will advocate the rights of man. 

At an early period, little more than sixteen years of 
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age, raw and adventurous, and heated with the false 
heroism of a master * who had served in a man of war, 
I began the carver of my own fortune, and entered on 
board the privateer Terrible, captain Death. From this 
adventure I was happily prevented by the affectionate 
and moral remonstrance of a good father, who, from his 
own habits of life, being of the Quaker profession, must 
have begun to look upon me as lost. But tlie impres- 
sion, much as it effected at the time, began to wear away, 
and I entered afterwards in the privateer. King of Prus- 
sia, captain Mendez, and went in her to sea. Yet, from 
such a beginning, and with all the inconveniences of 
early life against me, I am proud to say, that with a per- 
severance undismayed by clifTiculties, a disinterestedness 
that compels respect, I have not only contributed to 
raise a new empire in the world, founded on a new sys- 
tem of government, but I have arrived at an eminence 
in political literature, the most difhcult of all lines to 
succeed and excel in, which aristocracy, with all its aids, 
has not been able to reach or to rival. 

Knowing my own heart, and feeling myself, as I now 
do, superior to all the skirmish of party, the inverterac y 
of interested or mistaken opponents, I answer not to 
falsehood or abuse, but proceed to the defects of the 
English government.f 

•Rev. William Knowles, master of the grammar sdiool at Thetfoid. 
in Norfolk. 

f Politics and self-interest have been so uniformly connected, that the 
world, from being so often deceived, has a right to be suspicions of pub- 
lic characters: but with regard to myself, I am perfect iv easy on this 
head. I did not, at my first setting out in public life nearly seventeen 
years ago, turn my thoughts to subjects of govemment from motives of 
interest— and my conduct from that moment to this, proves ihc fact. 
1 saw an opportunity in which 1 thought 1 could do some good, and I 
followed exactly what my heart dictated. I neither read lx)oks. nor 
studied other people's opinions. I thought for myself. The case was 
this: 
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During the suspension of the old governments in America, both be- 
fore and at the breaking out of hostilities, I was struck with the order 
and decorum with which every thing was conducted; and impressed 
with the idea, that a little more than what society naturally performed, 
was all the government that was necessary, and that monarchy and 
aristocracy were frauds and impositions upon mankind. On these prin- 
ciples I published the pamphlet Common Sense. The success it met 
w'ith was beyond any thing since the invention of printing. I gave a 
copy-right to every state in the union, and the demand ran to not less 
than one hundred thousand copies. I continued the subject in the 
.same manner, under the title of The Crisis, till the complete establish- 
ment of the rc\olution. 

After the declaration of independence, congress, unanimously and un- 
known to me, appointed me secretary in the foreign department. This 
was agreeable to me. because it gave me an opportunity of seeing into 
the abilities of foreign courts, and their manner of doing business. But 
a misunderstanding arising betv\ecn congress and me, respecting one of 
their commissioners, then in Europe, Mr. Silas Deane, 1 resigned the 
office. 

When the war ended, 1 went from Philadelphia to Bordentown, on 
the east bank of the Delawaie, where I have a small place. Congress 
was at this time at Princeton, fifteen miles distant; and general Wash- 
ington’s hcad-(]uaricrs were at Rockv-Hill, within the neighborhood of 
congress, for the purpose of resigning his commission (the object for 
which he accepted it being accomplished) and of retiring to private 
life. While he was on this business, he wrote me the letter which I 
licrc subjoin. 

Rockv-Hill, Sept. 10, ITS!?. 

I have learned since I have been at this place, that \ou are at Borden- 
town. Whetlier for the sake of retirement or economy. 1 know not. Be 
It for cither, for both, or whatever it niav, if you will come to this 
place, and partake with me. I shall be exceedingly happv to see you. 

^'our presence may remind congress of voiir past services to this coun- 
trv: and if it is in inv power to impress them, command mv best exer- 
tions with freedom, as ihcv will be rendered cheerfully bv one, who 
entertains a lively sense of the importance of your works, and who. with 
much pleasure, subscribes himself. 

Your sincere friend, 

G. W.\SHINGTON. 

During the war, in the latter end of the year 1780, I formed to myself 
the design of coming over to England, and communicated it to general 
Greene, who was then in Philadelphia, on his route to the southward, 
general Washington l>eing then at too great a distance to communicate 
with immediately. I was strongly impressed with the idea, that if I 
could gel over to England, without Ijeing known, and onlv remain in 
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I begin with charters and corporations. 

It is a perversion of terms to say, that a charter gives 
rights. It operates by a contrary effect, that of taking 
rights away. Rights are inherently in all the inhabi- 
tants; but charters, by annulling those rights in the ma- 
jority, leave the right, by exclusion, in the hands of a 
few. If charters were constructed so as to express in di- 
rect terms, every inhabitant, who is not a member 

of a corporation, shall not exercise the rif^lit of voting^ 

safety till I could get out a publication, I could open the eyes of the 
country with respect to the madness :'nd stupidity of its government. 
I saw that the parties in parliament had pitted themselves as far as 
they could go, and could make no new impiessions on each other. Gen- 
eral Greene entered fully into my views, hut the affair of Ainohl and 
Andre happening just after, he changed hr muni, and, under strong 
apprehensions for iny salety, wrote to me very pressingly from Annap- 
olis, in Maryland, to give up the design, which, with some reluctance, 
I did. Soon after this I accompanied colonel Lauicns (sun of Mr. Lau- 
rens, who was then in the Tower) to Fiaiue, on business from congress. 
We landed at TOrient, and while I remained there, he being gone for- 
ward, a circumstance occurred th.tt renewed my former design. An Kng- 
lish packet from Falmouth to Ncw-Voik. with government desj^atches 
on Ixiard, was brought into rOiient. 1 hat a p.icket should be taken, 
is no vcr\ extraordinary thing; but that the des[)atihes should be t.iken 
with it will scarcely he creilited, as they aie always vlimg at the calini 
window, in a hag loaded with cannon hall, and re.idv to he sunk in a 
moment. The fact, however, is as I have siatetl it. for the dcspatclies 
came into my hands, and I read them. The rapture, as I was informed, 
succeeded by the following stratagem.— the cafiiain of the privateer 
Madame, who sjioke hnglish, on coming up with the jmckci, passed 
himself for the aiptain of an English fiigatc, and invited the c.iptam of 
the packet on board, which, when done, he sent some of his hands and 
secured the mail. Kut he the circumstances of the capture what they 
may, I speak with certainty as to the despatches. The v were sent up 
to Pans, to count V'crgcnties, and when colonel Lauieiis and myself le- 
turned to America, we texjk the originals to tongri*ss. 

By these despatches I saw further into the stnpidilv of the Eiiu,lish 
cabinet than 1 otherwise could have done, and I renewed my former de- 
sign, But colonel l.aurcns was so unwilling to retuiii alone, more espe- 
cially, as among other matters, he had a cliargc of upw.irds of two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling in money, that I gave in to his 
wishes, and finally gave up my plan. But I am now reitain. that if I 
could have executed it, it would not have been altogether unsuccessful. 
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such charters would in the face be charters, not of rights, 
but of exclusion. The effect is the same under the form 
they now stand; and the only persons on whom they 
operate, are the persons whom they exclude. Those 
whose liglits are guaranteed, by not being taken away, 
exercise no other rights than as members of the com- 
munity they are entitled to without a charter; and 
therefore, all charters have no other than an indirect 
negative operation. They do not give rights to A, but 
they make a difference in favor of A, by taking away 
the rights of B, and consequently are instruments of 
injustice. 

But charters and corporations have a more extensive 
evil effect than what relates merely to elections. They 
are sources of endless contention in the places where 
they exist; and they lessen the common rights of na- 
tional society. A native of England, under the opera- 
tion of these charters and corporations, cannot be said 
to be an Englishman in the full sense of the word. He 
is not free of the nation, in the same manner that a 
Frenchman is free of France, and an American of Amer- 
ica. His rights are circumscribed to the town, and, in 
some cases, to the parish of his birth: and in all other 
parts, though in his native land, he must undergo a 
IcK'al naturalization by purchase, or he is forbidden or 
expelled the place. This species of feudality is kept up 
to aggrandize the corporations to the ruin of the towns; 
and the effect is visible. 

The generality of corporaiirn towns are in a state of 
solitaiy decay, and prevented from further ruin only 
by some circumstances in their situation, such as a 
navigable ri\cr. or a plentiful surrounding country. As 
population is one of the chief sources of w^ealth, (for 
without it land itself has no value,) every thing which 
operates to prevent it must lessen the value of propyeity; 
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and as corporations have not only this tendency, but 
directly this effect, they cannot but be injurious. If any 
policy were to be followed, instead of that of general 
freedom, to every person to settle where he chose, (as 
in France or America,) it would be more consistent to 
give encouragement to new comers, than to preclude 
their admission by exacting premiums from them.* 
The persons most immediately interested in the 
abolition of corporations, are the inhabitants of the 
towns where corporations are established. The in- 
stances of Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, show, 
by contrast, the injury which those Gothic institutions 
are to property and commerce. A few examples may 
be found, such as that of London, whose natural and 
commercial advantages, owing to its situation on the 
Thames, is capable of bearing up against the political 
evils of a corporation; but in almost all other cases the 
fatality is too visible to be doubted or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not so directly affected 
by the depression of property in corporation towns as 
the inhabitants themselves, it partakes of the conse- 
quences. By lessening the value of property, the quan- 
tity of national commerce is curtailed. Every man is a 
customer in proportion to his ability; and as all parts 

• It is difficult to account for the origin of charter and corporation 
towns, unless we suppose them to have arisen out of, or liasing been 
connected with some species of garrison services. 'Mie times in which 
they began justify this idea. The generality of those towns have been 
garrisons, and the corporations were charged with the care of the gates 
of the towns, when no military garrison was prc^ent. 'I'heir refusing 
or granting admission to strangers, w'hich has pioduced the custom of 
giving, selling, and buying freedom, has more of the nature of ganison 
authority than civil government. Soldiers arc free of all corfKirations 
throughout the nation, by the same propriety that every soldier is free 
of every garrison, and no other persons arc. He ran follow any em- 
ployment, with the permission of his officcni, in any corporation town 
throughout the nation. 
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of a nation trade with each other, whatever affects any 
of the parts, must necessarily communicate to the whole. 

As one of the houses of the English parliament is, in 
a great measure, made up by elections from these cor- 
porations; and as it is unnatural that a pure stream 
would flow from a foul fountain, its vices are but a con- 
tinuation of the vices of its origin. A man of moral honor 
and good political principles, cannot submit to the mean 
drudgery and disgraceful arts, by which such elections 
are carried. To be a successful candidate, he must be 
destitute of the qualities that constitute a just legislator: 
and being thus disciplined to corruption by the mode of 
entering into parliament, it is not to be expected that 
the representative should be better than the man. 

Mr. Burke, in speaking of the English representation 
has advanced as bold a challenge as ever was given in 
the days of chivalry. “Our representation/' says he, “has 
been found perfectly adequate to all the purposes for 
which a representation of the people can be desired 
or devised, I defy/’ continues he, “the enemies of our 
constitution to show the contrary.” This declaration 
from a man, who has been in constant opposition to 
all the measures of parliament the whole of his political 
life, a year or two excejited, is most extraordinary, and, 

( omparing him with himself, admits of no other alterna- 
tive, than that he acted against his judgment as a mem- 
ber, or has declared contrary to it as an author. 

But it is not in the representation only that the de- 
fects lie, and therefore I preueed in the next place to 
aristocracy. 

What is called the house of peers, is constituted on a 
ground very similar to that, against which there is a 
law in other cases. It amounts to a combination of 
persons in one common interest. No reason can be 
given, why a house of legislation should be composed 
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entirely of men whose occupation consists in letting 
landed property, than why it should be composed of 
those who hire, or of brewers, or bakers, or any other 
separate class of men. 

Mr. Burke calls this house, great ground and 

pillar of security to the landt i interest” Let us ex- 
amine this idea. 

What pillar of security does the landed interest re- 
quire, more than any other interest in the state, or what 
right has it to a distinct and separate representation 
from the general interest of a nation? The only use to 
be made of this power, (and which it has always made,) 
is to ward off taxes from itself, and throw the burden 
upon such articles of consumption by which itself would 
be least affected. 

That this has been the consequence (and will always 
be the consequence of constructing governments on 
combinations,) is evident, with respect to England, from 
the history of its taxes. 

Notwithstanding taxes have increased and multi[)lied 
upon every article of common consumption, the land 
tax, which more particularly affects this “pillar.” has 
diminished. In 1788, the amount of the land-tax was 
1,950,000/. which is half a million less than it produced 
almost a hundred years ago, notwithstanding the rentals 
are in many instances doubled since that period. 

Before the coming of the Hanoverians, the taxes 
were divided in nearly cqcial proportions between the 
land and articles of consumption, the land bearing 
rather the largest share; but since that era, nearly thir- 
teen millions annually of new taxes have been thrown 
upon consumption. The consequence of which has 
been a constant increase in the number and wretched- 
ness of the poor, and in the amount of the poor-rate’s. 
Yet here again the burden docs not fall in equal pro- 
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portions on the aristocracy with the rest of the com- 
munity. Their residences, whether in town or country, 
are not mixed with the habitations of the poor.— They 
live apart from distress, and the expense of relieving it. 
It is in manufacturing towns and laboring villages that 
those burdens press the heaviest; in many of which it 
is one class of poor supporting another. 

Several of the most lieavy and productive taxes are 
so contrived, as to give an exemption to this pillar, thus 
standing in its own defence. The tax upon beer brewed 
for sale does not affect the aristocracy, who brew their 
own beer free of this duty. It falls only on those who 
have not convcniency or ability to brew, and who must 
purchase it in small quantities. But what will mankind 
think of the justice of taxation, when they know, that 
this tax alone, from which the aristocracy are from cir- 
cumstances exempt, is nearly equal to the whole of the 
land-tax, being in the year 1788, and it is not less now, 
1,060,152/. and with its proportion of the taxes on 
malt and hops, it exceeds it. That a single article thus 
partially consumed, and that chiefly by the working 
part, should be subject to a tax equal to that on the 
whole rental of a nation, is, perhaps, a fact not to be 
paralleled in the history of revenues. 

This is one of the consequences resulting from a 
house of legislation, composed on the ground of a com- 
bination of common interest; for w hatever their separate 
politics as to parties may be. in this they are united. 
\Vhether a combination a( is to raise the price of an 
article for sale, or the rate of wages; or whether it acts 
to thrown taxes from itself upon another class of the 
community, the principle and the effect are the same: 
and if the one be illegal, it wall be difficult to show that 
the other ought to exist. 

It is no use to say, that taxes are first proposed in the 
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house of commons; for as the other house has always a 
negative, it can always defend itself; and it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that its acquiescence in*the meas- 
ures to be proposed were not understood beforehand. 
Besides which, it has obtained so much influence by 
borough traffic, and so many of its relations and con- 
nexions are distributed on both sides of the commons, 
as to give it, besides an absolute negative in the house, 
a preponderancy in the other, in all matters of common 
concern. 

It is difficult to discover what is meant by the landed 
interest, if it does not mean a combination of aris- 
tocratical land holders, opposing their own pecuniary 
interest to that of the farmer, and every braiK h of trade, 
commerce, and manufacture. In all other respects, it 
is the only interest that needs no partial protection. It 
enjoys the general protection of the world. Every in- 
dividual, high or low, is interested in the fruits of the 
earth; men, women, and children, of all ages and de- 
grees, will turn out to assist the farmer, rather than a 
harv’est should not be got in; and they w ill not act thus 
by any other property. It is the only one lor which 
the common prayer of mankind is put up, and the only 
one that can never fail from the want of means. It is 
the interest, not of the policy, but of the existence of 
man, and when it ceases, he must cease to be. 

No other interest in a nation stands on the same 
united support. Commerce, manufactures, arts, sciences, 
and every thing else, compared with this are supported 
but in parts. Their prosperity or tlieir decay has not 
the same universal influence. When the valleys laugh 
and sing, it is not the farmer only, but all creation that 
rejoices. It is a prosperity that excludes all envy; and 
this cannot be said of any thing else. 

Why then docs Mr. Burke talk of his house of peers. 
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as the pillar of the landed interest? Were that pillar 
to sink into the earth, the same landed property would 
continue, and the same ploughing, sowing, and reaping 
would go on. The aristocracy are not the farmers who 
work the land, and raise the produce, but are the mere 
consumers of the rent; and when compared with the 
active world, are the drones, a seraglio of males, who 
neither collect the honey nor form the hive, but exist 
only for lazy enjoyment. 

Mr. Burke, in his first essay, called aristocracy, '*the 
Corinthian capital of polished society” Towards com- 
pleting the figure, he has now added the pillar, but still 
the base is wanting; and whenever a nation chooses to 
act a Sampson, not blind, but bold, down goes the 
temple of Dagon, the lords and the Philistines. 

If a house of legislation is to be composed of men 
of one class, for the purpose of protecting a distinct 
interest, all the other interests should have the same. 
The inetpiality as well as the burden of taxation, arises 
from admitting it in one case and not in all. Had 
there been a house of farmers, there had been no game 
laws; or a house of merchants and manufacturers, the 
taxes had neither been so unequal nor so excessive. It 
is from the power of taxation being in the hands of those 
who can throw so great a part of it from their own 
shoulders, that it has raged without a check. 

Men of small or moderate estates, are more injured 
by the taxes being thrown on articles of consumption, 
than they are eased by warding it from landed property, 
for the following reasons: 

1st, They consume more of the productive taxable 
articles, in proportion to their property, than those of 
large estates. 

2d, Their residence is chiefly in towns, and their 
property in houses; and the increase of the poor-rates. 
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occasioned by taxes on consumption, is in much greater 
proportion than the land-tax has been favored. In 
Birmingham, the poor rates are not less than seven 
shillings in the pound. From this, as is already ob- 
served, the aristocracy are in a gi t at measure exempt. 

These are but a part of the mischiefs flowing from the 
wretched scheme of an house of peers. 

As a combination, it can always throw a considerable 
portion of taxes from itself; as an hereditary house, ac- 
countable to no body, it resembles a rotten borough, 
whose consent is to be courted by interest. There are 
but few of its members, who are not in some mode or 
other participators, or disposers of the public money. 
One turns a candle-holder, or a lord in waiting; another 
a lord of the bed-chamber, a groom of the stole, or any 
insignificant nominal office, to which a salary is annexed, 
paid out of the public taxes, and which avoids the direct 
appearance of corruption. Such situatirms arc deroga- 
tory to the character of a man; and where they can be 
submitted to, honor cannot reside. 

To all these are to be added the numerous depend- 
ants, the long list of the younger braiulies and distant 
relations, who arc to be provided lor at the public ex- 
pense: in short, were an estimation to be made of tlic 
charge of the aristocracy to a nation, it will be found 
nearly ecjual to that of supporting the poor. The duke 
of Richmond alone (and there are cases similar to his) 
takes away as much for himself, as would maintain two 
thousand poor and aged persons. Is it, then, any won- 
der, that under such a system of government, taxes and 
rates have multiplied to their present extent? 

In stating these matters, I speak an ofien and disin- 
terested language, dictated by no passion but that of 
humanity. To me, who have not only refused offeis, 
because I thought them improper, but have declined 
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rewards I might with reputation have accepted, it is no 
wonder that meanness and imposition appear disgust- 
ing. Independence is my happiness, and I view things 
as they are, without regard to place or person; my 
country is the world, and my religion is to do good. 

Mr. Burke, in speaking of the aristocratical law of 
primogeniture, says, “It is the standard law of our 
landed inheritance; and which, without question, has a 
tendency, and I think.” continues he. “a happy tend- 
ency, to preserve a character of weight and consequence.” 

Mr. Burke may call this law what he pleases, but 
humanity and impartial reflection will pronounce it a 
law of brutal injustice. Were we not accustomed to 
the daily practice, and did we only hear of it, as tlie 
law of some distant part of the world, we should con- 
clude that the legislators of such countries had not 
arrived at a state of civilization. 

As to preseiving a character of weight and conse- 
quence, the case appears to me directly the reverse. It 
is an attaint upon character: a sort of privateering upon 
family property. It may have weight among dependant 
tenants, but it gives none on a scale of national, and 
much less of universal character. Speaking for myself, 
my parents weic not able to give me a sliilling, be)ond 
what they gave me in education; and to do this they 
distressed themselves; yet I possess more of what is 
called ( onsequence. in the world, than any one in Mr. 
Burke’s catalogue of aristocrats. 

Having thus glanced at some ( f the defects of the two 
houses of parliament, I proceed io what is called the 
crown, upon which I shall be very concise. 

It signifies a nominal oflice of a million sterling a-year, 
the business (^f which consists in receiving the money. 
Whether the person be wise or foolish, sane or insane, 
a native or a foreigner, matters not. Every ministry 
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acts upon the same idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, 
that the people must be hoodwinked, and held in super- 
stitious ignorance by some bugbear or other; and what 
is called the crown answers this purpose, and therefore 
it answers all the purposes to be expected from it. This 
is more than can be said of the other two branches. 

The hazard to which this office is exposed in all coun- 
tries, is not from any thing that can happen to the man, 
but from what may happen to the nation; the danger 
of its coming to its senses. 

It has been customary to call the crown the executive 
power, and the custom has continued, though the 
reason has ceased. 

It was called the executive, because he whom it 
signified used formerly to sit in the character of a judge, 
in administering or executing the laws. The tribunals 
were then a part of the court. The power, therefore, 
which is now called the judicial, w^as what is called the 
executive; and, consequently, one or the other of the 
terms is redundant, and one of the offices useless. When 
we speak of the crown now, it means nothing; it signifies 
neither a judge nor a general: besides which, it is the 
laws that govern, and not the man. The old terms are 
kept up, and give an appearance of consequence to 
empty forms: and the only effect they have is that of 
increasing expenses. 

Before I proceed to the means of rendering govern- 
ments more conducive to the general happiness of man- 
kind, than they are at present, it will not be improper 
to take a review of the progress of taxation in England. 

It is a general idea, that when taxes are once laid on, 
they are never taken off. However true this may have 
been of late, it was not always so. Either, therefore, 
the people of former times were more watchful over 
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government than those of the present, or government 
was administered with less extravagance. 

It is now seven hundred years since the Norman con- 
quest, and the establishment of what is called the 
crown. Taking this portion of time in seven separate 
periods of one hundred years each, the amount of the 
annual taxes, at each period, will be as follows: 


Annual amount of taxes levied by William the 

conqueror, beginning in the year 1066, - - 400,000/. 

Annual amount of taxes at one hundred years 

from the conquest, (1166) - . - . 200,000 

Annual amount of taxes at two hundred )ears 

from the conquest, (1266) - - - - 150.000 

Annual amount of taxes at three hundred vears 

from the conquest, (1366) - - - 130.000 

Annual amount of taxes at four hundred years 

from the conquest, (1466) ... - 100.000 


These statements, and those which follow, are taken 
from sir jolui Sinclair’s History of the Revenue: by 
which it appears, that taxes continued decreasing for 
four hundred years, at the expiration of which time they 
were reduced three-fourths, viz. from four hundred 
thousand pounds to one hundred thousand. The people 
of England, of the present day, have a traditionary’ and 
historical idea of the bravciT of tlieir ancestors; but 
whatever their virtues or vices might have been, they 
certainly were a people who would not be imposed 
upon, and who kcjn governmeut in awe as to taxation, 
if not as to principle. Though they were not able to 
expel the monarchical usurpation, they restricted it to 
a public economy of taxes. 

Let us now revietv the remaining three hundred 
years. 
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Annual amount of taxes at five hundred years 

from the conquest, (1566) - - - - 500,000/. 

Annual amount of taxes at six hundred years 

from the conquest, (1666) - - - - 1,800,000/. 

Annual amount of taxes at the present time, 

(1791) 17,000,000 

The difference between the first four lumdred years 
and the last three, is so astonishing, as to warrant the 
opinion, that the national character of the English has 
changed. It would have been impossible to have dra- 
gooned the former English into the excess of taxation 
that now exists; and when it is considered that the pay 
of the army, the navy, and of all the revenue-officers, 
is the same now as it was above a hundred years ago, 
when the taxes were not above a tenth part of what they 
are at present, it appears impossible to account for the 
enormous increase and expenditure, on any other 
ground than extravagance, corruption, and intrigue.* 

• Several of the court newspapers ha\r of late marie fic(jucnt men- 
tion of Wat Tyler. 'Chat Ins niemorv shouhl be iradiuer! h\ court 
sycophants, and nil those who live on the spoil of a public, is not to be 
wondered at. He was, houesei, the means of checking tlie ra^e and 
inju.stice of taxation in his time, and the nation owed much to his 
valor. The history is concisely this —in the time of Richard 11. a poll- 
tax was levied, of one shilling; per hearl upon everv person in the na- 
tion, of whatever class or condition, on poor as well as rich, abrne the 
age of fifteen years. If any favor was shown in the law. it was to the 
rich rather than the poor; as no person could be charged more than 
twenty shillings for himself, family and servants, though ever so nunier- 
ou.s— while all other families, under the number of iwr nlv.were chaiged 
per head. Poll-taxes had always l^een odious— but this being also op- 
pressive and unjust, it excited, as it naturally must, uinvers.il detesta- 
tion among the poor and middle classes. The person known by (he 
name of Wat Tyler, and whose proper name was Walter, and a tyler bv 
trade, lived at Deptford. The gatherer of the poll lax. on coming to 
his house, demanded a tax for one of his daughters, whom T yler de- 
clared was under the age of fifteen. The las-gaiherer insisted in satis- 
fying himself, and began an indecent examination of the girl, which 
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With the revolution of 1688, and more so since the 
Hanover succession, came the destructive system of 
continental intrigues, and the rage for foreign wars 
and foreign dominion; systems of such secure mystery, 
that the expenses admit of no accounts; a single line 
stands for millions. To what excess taxation might 
have extended, had not the French revolution con- 
tributed to break up the system, and put an end to pre- 
tences, is impossible to say. Viewed as that revolution 
ought to be, as the fortunate means of lessening the load 
of taxes of both countries, it is of as much importance 
to England as to France; and, if properly improved to 
all the advantages of which it is capable, and to which 
it leads, deserves as much celebration in one country 
as the other. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall begin with the matter 

v'nraj^ing the father, he struck him a hammer, that brought him 
.() the giound, and uas the cau*ie of his death. 

This circumstance sersed to bring the tlisconicnis to an i^suc. The 
inhabitants of the neighborhood espoused the cause of Tslcr, who. in 
.1 few' days, was joined, .iccordiiig to some historians. h\ upwards of 
fift> thousand men. and chosen their cluef. With this force he m.irehcd 
to London, to demand an abolition of the ta\. and a icdios of other 
giicvances. 'I'he court, finding itself in a forloin condition, and unable 

* 1 make lesistancc. agieed, with Richard at its head, to hold a confer- 

• ice with T\lcr in Smithficld, m.iking mans lair profevMons. couiticr- 
like. of its disposition to icdress the oj^piessions. AVlnlc Richard and 
'I'vlcr were in consersation on these matters, each being on horseback. 
Walworth, then m.isoi of London, and one of the creatures of the court, 
watched an opporiiinit\. and. like .i cowardlv assassin. siabl>cd T\ler 
with a daggci— and two oi three others falling upon him, he was in- 
stantlv sacrificc'd. 

I'vlcr appears to hase been an inii ',>id. disinterested man. with re- 
spect to himself. All his jiroposals made to Richard, wcic on a more 
just and puhlii ground, ih.in those which had been made to John b\ 
the barons, and notwithstanding the s\cnph.nio of historians, and men 
like Mr. Rurkc. who seek to glo>s o\ei a base action of the court In 
iiaducing r>ler. his fame will outli\c iheii faKehixid. If the barons 
merited a monument to be erected in Runnc\mcdc. T\ler merits one 
in Smithficld. 
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that first presents itself, that of lessening the burden of 
taxes; and shall then add such matters and propositions, 
respecting the three countries of England, France and 
America, as the present prospect of things appears to 
justify; I mean an alliance of the three, for the purposes 
that will be mentioned in theii proper places. 

What has happened may happen again. By the state- 
ment before shown, of the progress of taxation, it is 
seen, that taxes have been lessened to a fourtli part of 
what they had formerly been. Though the present 
circumstances do not admit of the same reduction, yet 
they admit of such a beginning, as may accomplish that 
end in a less time, than in the former case. 

The amount of taxes for the year, ending at Michael- 
mas, 1778, was as follows: 


Land tax 1,950,000/. 

Customs 3,789,274 

Excise (including old and new malt) - - 0.751,727 

Stamps 1,278,2M 

Miscellaneous taxes and incidents - 1,803,755 


15,572,970/. 

Since the year 1788. upwards of one million, new 
taxes, have been laid on, besides the produce of the 
lotteries; and as the taxes have in general been more 
productive since than before, the amount may be taken, 
in round numbers, at 17,000,000/. 

N. B. The expense of collccti<ni and the drawbacks, 
wliich together amount to nearly two millions, arc paid 
out of the gross amount; and the abo\’e is the net sum 
paid into the exchcc|ucr. 

The sum of seventeen millions is applied to two dif- 
ferent purposes; the one to pay the interest of the na- 
tional debt, the other to pay the cm rent expenses ol 
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each year. About nine millions are appropriated to the 
former; and the remainder, being nearly eight millions, 
to the latter. As to the million, said to be applied to 
the reduction of the debt, it is so much like paying 
with one hand and taking out with the other, as not 
to merit much notice. 

It happened, fortunately for France, that she possessed 
national domains for paying off her debt, and thereby 
lessening her taxes; but as this is not the case in Eng- 
land, her reduction of taxes can only take place by re- 
ducing the current expenses, which may now be done 
to the amount of four or hve millions annually, as 
will hereafter appear. When this is accomplished, it 
will more than counterbalance the enormous charge of 
the American war; and the saving will be from the same 
sources from whence the e\il arose. 

As to the national debt, howe\er hcav\ the interest 
may be in taxes, yet, as it seems to keep alive a capital, 
useful to ccnnmerce, it balances by its effects a consider- 
able part of its own weight: and as the quantity of gold 
and silver in England is, b\ some means or other, short 
of its proper proj:)ortion,* (^being not more than twenty 
millions, whereas it slunild be si\t\,) it would, besides 
the injustice, be bad policy to extinguish a capital that 
serves to siip})ly that defect. But, with respect to the 
current expense, whatever is saved therefrom is gain. 
The excess may serve to keep cc^rruption alive, but it 
has no reaction on credit and commerce, like the interest 
of the debt. 

It is now \ei7 probable, tli.u the English government 
(I do not mean the nation) is unfriendly to the French 
revolution. Whatever serves to expose the intrigue and 
lessen the inffuence of courts, by lessening taxation, will 

• Foreij^n intrigues, foreign wars, and foreign dominion^, will in a 
great measure account for tlic dcficieiic>. 
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be unwelcome to those who feed upon the spoil. Whilst 
the clamor of French intrigue, arbitrary power, popery, 
and wooden shoes could be kept up, the nations were 
easily allured and alarmed into taxes. Those days are 
now past: deception, it is to be hoped, has reaped its 
last harvest, and better times are in prospect for both 
countries, and for the world. 

Taking it for granted that an alliance may be formed 
between England, France, and America, for the pur- 
poses hereafter to be mentioned, the national expenses 
of France and England may consequently be lessened. 
The same fleets and armies will no longer be necessary 
to either, and the reduction can be made ship for ship 
on each side. But to accomplish these objects, the gov- 
ernments must necessarily be fitted to a common corre- 
spondent principle. Confidence can never take place, 
while an hostile disposition remains in either, or where 
mystery and secrecy on one side, is opposed to candor 
and openness on the other. 

These matters admitted, the national expenses might 
be put back, for the sake of a precedent, to what they 
were at some period when France and England were 
not enemies. This, consequently, must be prior to the 
Hanover succession, and also to the revolution of 1688.* 

• I happened to be in England at (he celebration of the cenienars </f 
the revolution of 1688. The characters of William and M.ir> have al 
ways appeared to me detcsiablc, the one seeking to destroy his untie 
and the other her father, to get possession of power themselves. \ct. 
as the nation uas disposed to think something of that exent, f felt luiii 
at seeing it ascribed the whole reputation of it to a man who harl nn 
dertaken it as a job, and who. l^csitles what he otherwise got. charged 
si.v hundred thousand pounds for the expense of the little fleet that 
brought him from Holland. Cicorge I. acted the same dosc-fisied part 
as William had done, and bought the rliithv of Riemen with the monc\ 
he got from England, two hundred and fifty thousand pounds over anil 
above his pay as king, and having thus purchased it at the expense of 
England, added to it his Hanoverian dominions for his own private 
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The first instance that presents itself, antecedent to 
those dates, is in the very wasteful and profligate time 
of Charles II. at which time England and France acted 
as allies. If I have chosen a period of great extrava- 
gance, it will serve to show modern extravagance in a 
still worse light; especially, as the pay of the navy, the 
army, and the revenue-officers has not increased since 
that time. 

The peace establishment was then as follows: See sir 
John Sinclair’s History of the Revenue. 

Navy 300,000/. 

Army 212,000 

Qrdnance - . . . 40,000 

Civil List .... 462.115 

1.014,115/. 

The parliament, however, settled the whole annual 
peace establishment at 1.200,000.* If wc go back to 
the time of Elizabeth, the amount of all the taxes was 
but half a million, Net the nation sees nothing during 
that peiiod, that reproaches it Nvith want of conse- 
quence. 

All circumstances then taken together, arising from 
the French revolution, from the approaching harmony 
and reciprocal interest of the two nations, the abolition 
of court intrigue on both sides, and the progress of 
knowledge in the S( ience of government, the annual 
expenditure might be put back to one million and a 
half, VIZ. 

hcncfti In f.ict c\cn nation that doc<; not c:ovcin it«clf. ic c;o\crPca 
as a joh. England tia^ been the |>ic\ ot |obs c\ci '^lnce ilic ic\nUiiion 

• Ch.irle’H, like his pieilceessors .ind successors, findint; that war was 
the harxcsi of ^oxcrninents. cnpai;ed in ,i war with ihc Dutch, the ex- 
pense of which increased (he .annii.il expenditure to l.SOO.OOO/ as staled 
under the date of ItidG. Inii the peace cstahlishmcni was but 1.200.000/ 
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Navy 500,000/. 

Army 500,000 

Expenses of government 500,000 

1 ,500,000/. 

Even this sum is six times greater than the expenses 
of government arc in America, yet the civil internal 
government of England (I mean that administered by 
means of cjuaiter sessions, jiiiies, and assi/e, atul which, 
in fact, is nearly the whole, and is performed bv the 
nation,) is less e\[^cn,Ne upon the revenue, than the same 
species and pen tion ol government is in America. 

It is time that nation'^ should be ration.d, and not be 
governed like animals for the pleasinc of tiudr riders. 
To read the history of kings, a man would be almcxst 
inclined to suppose that gcneinment consisted in stag- 
hunting, and that every nation paid a million a-year to 
the huntsman. Man ought to have |)ride, or shame 
enough to blush at being thus i?n|)osed iij)on, and when 
he feels his proper charac ter, he will. Tpon all subjects 
of this nature, tliere is often passing in the* mind a train 
of ideas he has not yet attustomed himscll to eiKomage 
and communicate. Restrained by something that puts 
on the charactei of prudeiue, he acts the hypocrite to 
himself as well as to others. It is. however, curious to 
observe how soon this spell can be dissolved. A single 
expression, boldly conceived and uttered, will some- 
times put a whole ccanpany into their proj)er feelings, 
and a whole natic:)n arc ac tc*d upon in the same manner. 

As to the offices ol which any (i\il government may 
be composed, it mairers but little by what names they 
arc described. In the routine of business, as before 
observed, whether a man be st>led a president, a king, 
an emperor, a senator, or any thing e lse, it is impossible 
that any service he can perform, c an met it from a nation 
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more than ten thousand pounds a-year; and as no man 
should be paid beyond his services, so every man of a 
proper heart will not accept more. Public money ought 
to be touched with the most scrupulous consciousness 
of honor. It is not the produce of riches cmly. but of 
the hard earnings of labor and poverty. It is drawn 
even from the bitterness of want and misery. Not a 
beggar passes, or perishes in the streets, whose mite is 
not in that mass. 

Were it possible that the congress of America, could 
be so lost to their duty, and to the interest of their con- 
stituents, as to offer general Washington, as president 
of America, a million a-year, he would not, and he could 
not accept it. His sense of honor is of another kind. It 
has cost Fngland almost seventy millions sterling, to 
maintain a family imported fiom abroad, of very in- 
ferior capacity to thousands in the nation; and scarcely 
a year has passed that has not produced some mercenary 
application. E\en the physicians’ liills have been sent 
to tlic puf)lic to he paid. No wonder that jails are 
crowded, and taxes and pcKU-rates increased. Ihider 
such s\ sterns, nothing is U) be l(X)kcd for but what has 
already happened; and as to retormation, whenever it 
comes, it must be from the nation, and not from the 
govei nment. 

To show that the sum of five hundred thousand 
pounds is mc^rc than sunicient io delrav all the expenses 
of government, e\c lusive of navies and armies, the fol- 
lowing estimate is added Ic r any country, of the same 
extent as England. 

In the first place, three hundred representatives, fairly 
elected, arc sufTicient for all the purposes to which legis- 
lation can apply, and preferable to a larger number. 
They may be divided into two, or three houses, or meet 
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in one, as in France, or in any manner a constitution 
shall direct. 

As representation is always considered in free coun- 
tries, as the most honorable of all stations, the allowance 
made to it is merely to defray the expenses which the 
representatives incur by that ervice, and not to it as 
an office. 

If an allowance at the rate of five hundred 
pounds per annum be made to every repic- 
sentative, deducting for non-attendance. 


the expense, if the whole number attended 
for six months each year, would be - - 75,000/. 

The official departments cannot reasonably 
exceed the following number, with the 
salaries annexed: 

Three offices, at ten thousand pounds each 30,000 

Ten ditto, at five thousand pounds each 50,000 

Twenty ditto, at two thousand pounds each 10,000 

Forty ditto, at one thousand pounds each 10,000 

Two hundred ditto, at fi\c hundred pounds 

each 100,000 

Three hundred ditto, at two hundred pounds 

each 60,000 

Five hundred ditto, at one hundred [)ounds 

each -------- 50.000 

Seven hundred ditto, at seventy -five pounds 

each 52,500 


497.500/. 

If a nation chooses, it can deduct four per cent, from 
all offices, and make one of twenty thousand per annum. 

All revenuc-oflicers are |>aid out of the monies they 
collect, and therefore, are not included in this estima 
tion. 
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The foregoing is not offered as an exact detail of 
offices, but to show the number and rale of salaries 
which five fiundred thousand pounds will support; and 
it wil), on experience, be found impracticable to find 
business sufficient to justify even this expense. As to 
the manner in which office business is now performed, 
the chiefs in several offices, such as the post-office, and 
certain offices in the exclicquer, R:c. do little more than 
sign their names three or four times a-year; and the 
whole duty is performed by under clerks. 

Taking, therefore, one million and an half as a suf- 
ficient peace establishment for all the honest purposes 
of government, which is three hundred thousand 
pounds more than the peace establishment in the prof- 
ligate and prodigal times of Charles II. (notwithstand- 
ing, as has been already observed, the pay and salaries 
of the army, navy, and revenue-officers, continue the 
same as at that period,) there will remain a surplus of 
upwards of six millions out of the present current ex- 
penses. The question then will be, how to disjxise of 
this sur|:)lus. 

\Vhoe\cr has observed the manner in which trade 
and taxes twist themscKes together, must be sensible of 
the impossibilirv of separating them suddenly. 

1st. because the articles now on hand are already 
(harged with the duty, and the reduction cannot take 
place on the present stock. 

2d, Because, on all those articles on which the duty 
is charged in the grexss. such as per barrel, hogshead, 
hundred weight, or tem, the abolition of the dutv docs 
not admit ot being di\idcd down so as fullv to relieve 
the consumer, who purchases bv the pint, or the pound. 
I hc last duty laid on strong beer and ale, was three 
shillings per barrel, uhich. it taken off, would lessen the 
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purchase only half a farthing per pint, and, conse- 
quently, would not reach to practical relief. 

This being the condition of a greater part of the 
taxes, it will be necessary to look for such others as are 
free from this embarrassmenf, and where the relief will 
be direct and visible, and capible of immediate opera- 
tion. 

In the first place, then, the poor-rates arc a direct tax 
which every hoiisekcejicr feels, and who knows also, 
to a farthing, the sum which he pays. The national 
amount of the whole of the poor-rates is not positively 
known, but can be procured. Sir John Sinc lair, in his 
History of the Revenue, has stated it at 2,100,587/. A 
considerable part of which is expended in litigations, 
in which the poor, instead of being relie\ed, are tor- 
mented. The expense, however, is the same to the 
parish, from whatever cause it arises. 

In Birmingham, the amount of the poor-rates is four- 
teen thousand pounds a-year. 71iis, thougli a large 
sum, is moderate compared with the popidation. Bir- 
mingham is said to contain seventy thousand souls, and 
on a proportion of seventy thousand to fourteen 
thousand pounds poor-rates, the national amount of 
poor-rates, taking the population of Fngland at seven 
millions, would be but one million four hundied them 
sand pounds. It is, therefore, most probable, that the 
population of Birmingham is over-rated. Fourteen 
thousand pounds is the proportion upon fifty thousand 
souls, taking two millions of poor rates as the national 
amount. 

Be it, however, what it may, it is no other than the 
consequence of the excessive burden of taxes, for, at 
the time when the taxes were very low, the poor were 
able to maintain themselves: and there were no poor- 
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rates.* In the present stale of things, a laboring man, 
with a wife and two or three children, does not pay less 
than between seven and eight pounds a-year in taxes. 
He is not sensible of this, because it is disguised to him 
in the articles which he buys, and he thinks only of 
their deatness; but as the taxes take from him, at least, 
a fourth p.n t of his yearly earnings, he is consequently 
disabled Irom providing for a family, especially if him- 
self, or an\ of them, are afilicted with sickness. 

The hist step, therefore, of practical relief, would be 
t(j aljolish the jK)or-rates entirely, and, in lieu thereof, 
to make a remission of taxes to the poor to double the 
amoiHit of the piesent poor-rates, viz. four millions 
annually out of the surplus taxes. By this measure, 
the poor would be benefited two millions, and the 
housekeepers two millions. This alone would be equal 
to the reduction cjI one hundred and twenty millions 
cd' the national debt, and consequently equal to the 
\\holc expense of the American war. 

It will then lemain to be considered which is the 
most eikv tu<il mode of distributing the remission of 
four millions. 

It is casih seen, that the poor are generally composed 
of large families of children, and old people unable to 
labor. If these two classes are pro\ided for. the remedy 
will so fat reach to the full extent of the case, that 
what remains will be incidental, and, in a great meas- 
ure, fall within the compass of benefit clubs, which, 
tliough of humble invention, merit to be ranked among 
the best of modern institutioiis. 

Admitting Faigland to contain seven millions of 
souls; if one fifth tliereof are of that class of poor which 
need support, the number will be one million four 

• Poor-r:Ucs began .iboiit tbe rime of Henrv VlIT, when taxes began 
to increase, and ihcy h,nc increased .is the i.ixes incrc.iNcd c\ei' since. 
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hundred thousand. Of this number, one hundred and 
forty thousand will be aged poor, as will be hereafter 
shown, and for which a distinct provision will be pro- 
posed. 

There will then remain one million two hundred 
and sixty thousand, which, at five souls to each family, 
amount to two hundred and fifty-two thousand tainilies, 
rendered poor from the expense of children and the 
weight of taxes. 

The number of children under fourteen years of age, 
in each of those families, will be found to be five to 
ev^ery two families; some having two, others three: some 
one, and others four; some none, and others five; but 
it rarely happens that more than five arc under four- 
teen years of age, and after this age they are capable 
of service, or of being apprenticed. 

Allowing five children (under fourteen years) to every 
two families. 

The number of children will be - - - G-iO.OOO 

The number of parents, were ihe\ all li\ing, 

would be r)() 1.000 

It is certain that if the children are provided for. the 
parents are relieved of consequence, because it is from 
the expense of bringing up children that their poverty 
arises. 

Having thus ascertained the greatest number that 
can be supposed to need support on account of >oung 
families, I proceed to the mode ol reliel, oi distribu- 
tion, which is, 

To pay as a remission of taxes to every poor family, 
out of the surplus taxes, and in rootn of poor rates, 
four pounds a year for every child under fourteen years 
of age; enjoining the parents of such childien to send 
them to school, to learn reading, writing, and ( ommon 
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arithmetic; the ministers of every parish, of every de- 
nomination, to certify jointly to an office, for this pur- 
pose, that the duty is performed. 

The amount of this expense will be, for six hundred 
and thirty thousand children, at 4Z. each per ann. 
2,520,000/. 

By adopting this method, not only tlie poverty of the 
parents will be relieved, but ignorance will be banished 
from the rising generation, and the number of poor 
will hereafter become less, because their abilities, by 
the aid of education, will be greater. Many a youth, 
with good natural genius, who is apprenticed to a me- 
chanical trade, suc h as a carpenter, wheelwright, black- 
smith, &:c. is presented getting forward the whole of his 
life, from the want of a little common education when 
a boy. 

I now proceed to the case of the aged. 

I divide age into two classes. 1st, the approach of 
old age, loginning at hfty: 2d, old age commencing at 
sixty. 

At fifty, thougfi tlie mental faculties of man are in 
full ^ igor, and his judgment better than at any pre- 
ceding date, the bodily powers are on the decline. He 
cannot bear the same (]uantity of fatigue as at an earlier 
period. lie begins to earn less, and is less capable of 
enduring the wind and weather; and in those retired 
employments where much sight is required, he fails 
apace, and feels himself like an old horse, beginning 
to be turned adrift. 

At sixty, his labor ought to be over, at least from 
direct necessity. It is painful to sec old age working 
itself to death, in what are called civilized countries, 
for its daily bread. 

Tc^ form some judgment of the number of those 
above fifty years of age, I have several times counted 
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the persons I met in the streets of London, men, 
women, and children, and have generally found that 
the average is one in about sixteen or seventeen. If it 
be said that aged persons do not come much into the 
streets, so neither do infants; and a great proportion of 
grown children are in school... and in the work-shops 
as apprentices. Taking then sixteen for a divisor, the 
whole number of persons, in England, of fifty years and 
upwards, of both sexes, rich and poor, will be four 
hundred and twenty thousand. 

The persons to be provided for out of this gross 
number will be, husbandmen, common laborers, jour- 
neymen of every trade, and their wives, sailors, and dis- 
banded soldiers, worn out servants of both sexes, and 
poor w idows. 

There will be also a considerable number of mid- 
dling tradesmen, who, having lived decently in the 
former part of life, begin, as age approaches, to lose 
their business, and at last fall into decay. 

Besides these, there will be constantly thrown olf 
from the revolutions of that w’heel, which no man ran 
stop, nor regulate, a number from every class of life 
connected with commerce and adventure. 

To provide lor all tliose accidents, and whatever else 
may befall, I take the number of persons, who at one 
time or other of their lives, after fifty years ol age, may 
feel it necessary or comfortable to be better supported, 
than they can support themselves, and that not as a 
matter of grace and favor, but of right, at one third ol 
the whole number, which is one hundred and forty 
thousand, as stated p. 214, and for whom a distinct 
provision was proposed to be made. If there be more, 
society, notwithstanding the show and pom[)osity of 
government, is in a deplf.)rable condition in England. 

Of this one hundred and forty thousand. I take one 
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half, seventy thousand, to be of the age of fifty and 
under sixty, and the other half to be sixty years and up- 
wards.— Having thus ascertained the probable propor- 
tion of the number of aged persons, I proceed to the 
mode of rendering their condition comfortable, which 
is. 

To pay to every such person of the age of fifty years, 
and until he shall arrive at the age of sixty, the sum of 
six pounds per ann. out of the surplus taxes; and ten 
pounds per ann. during life, after the age of sixty. The 
expense ol which will l)e. 

Seventy thousand persons at 61. per ann. 420,000/. 

Seventy thousand persons at 10/. per ann. 700,000 

1 , 120 , 000 /. 

This support, as already remarked, is not of the na- 
ture of charity, but of a right. F.very person in Eng- 
land, male and female, pays on an average in taxes, two 
pounds eight shillings and sixpence per ann. from the 
day of his (or her) birth; and if the expense of collec- 
ti(m be added, he pa\s two pounds eleven shillings and 
sixpence: consequently, at tlie end of fiftv years, he has 
paid one hundred and twentv-eight pounds fifteen shil- 
lings; and at sixty, one hundred and fifty-four pounds 
ten shillings. Converting, therclore, his (or her) in- 
dixidiial lax into a tontine, the money he shall receive 
alter liltv \ears, is but little more than the legal interest 
of the net money he has paid; the rest is made up from 
those whose circumstances dc not require them to draw 
such support, and the capital in both cases defrays the 
expenses of government. It is on this giound that 1 
have extended the probable claims to one third of the 
number of aged persons in the nation.— Is it then better 
that the lives of one hundred and forty thousand aged 
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persons be rendered comfortable, or that a million 
a-year of public money be expended on any one in- 
dividual, and he often of the most worthless and in- 
significant character? Let reason and justice, let honor 
and humanity, let even hypocrisy, sycophancy, and Mr. 
Burke, let George, let Louis, Leopold, Frederic, Cather- 
ine, Cornwallis, or Tippoo Saib, answer the question.* 

The sum thus remitted to the poor will be. 

To two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor 
families, containing six hundred and thirty 

thousand children, 2,520,000/. 

To one hundred and forty thousand aged per- 
sons, 1,120,000 

3.010,000/^ 

There wdll then remain three hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds out of the four millions, part of 
w’hich may be applied as follows: 

After all the above cases are provided for, there will 
still be a number of families who, though not pi()])erly 

•Reckoning the taxes by families, five to .i faiiiilv. each lainib j)a\s 
on an average 12/. 17s. anti 6(i. per aim. to tins snin .uc lo lie addeil the 
poor-rates. 7'hoiigh all pay taxes in ilic aiiicIcN ilie\ t on-line, all <ln 
not pay poor-rates. About two million'' are exrinjucd, some as noi 
being housekeepers, otheis as not licing alile, .iiid the poor them- 
selves who receive the relief. 1 he average iheiefoie ol pooi-iates on 
the remaining number, is foriv ''hillings ior e\ei\ famih of li\e j>ei - 
sons, which makes the whole avciage amount til t.ixes .ind r.ites. 1 I/. 
17s. 6f/. for SIX persons, 17/. 17s.— foi seven persons, 20/. Kb. (hi 
The ascrage of taxes in .\meiica, under the ntw or icpicseiUalive 
system of government, inclmling the inicicst ol the dcbi tout i.h led 
in the war, and taking the popul.ition at four mdlions ol souls, ssinrh 
it now amounts to, and is dailv increasing, is five slnlhngs pci hcMd. 
men, v%ornen, and children. i'he difference, tlieieloie, helwcen ilic 
two goveiniiicnts, is as under; 

Fngland Amerir.i 

For a family of five persons 11/. 17s. GJ. 1/. ^)s. Od 

For a family of six pcisori'* 17 17 0 I 10 0 

For a family of seven persons 20 l(i 6 115 0 
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of the class of poor, yet find it diflicult to give educa- 
tion to their cluldren; and such children, under such 
a case, would be in a worse condition than if their 
parents were actually poor. A nation under a well 
regulated government, should permit none to remain 
uninstructed. It is monarchical and aristocratical gov- 
ernments only that recjuire ignorance for their support. 

Suppose then fcjur hundred thousand children to be 
in this condition, which is a greater nundjer than 
ought to be supposed, after the provisions already made, 
the method will be. 

To allow for each of those children ten shillings 
a-year for the expense of schooling, for six years each, 
which will give them six months schooling each year, 
and lialf a crown a-year lor paper and spelling books. 

The expense of this will be anniKilh 230,001)/. 

There will then remain one hundred and ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

Nc:)twithstanding the great modes c')f relief whicli the 
best instituted and l>est principled government may de- 
vise, there will still be a number of smaller cases. Avhich 
it is good policy as avcTI as beneficence in a nation to 
consider. 

• rutUic schooK do not answer the general purpose of the poor. 
I he\ .ire tlii'*nv in corpontiion-iou ns. fioin whah the coiiniiv towns 
.ind \illagcs iic excluded— or if admitted, the distance occasions a 
great loss of time. Falucation, to be useful to the poor, should be on 
I lie spot— and the best method. I belic\c, to accomplish this, is to en- 
able the parents to paN the expense themsches. There aie ah\'a\s 
pcisons of both sexes to he found i.i c\cr\ Milage, cspecialh when 
glowing into Nears, capable ot snch an undertaking. Twenty chil- 
dicn, at ten shillings each tantl that not more ihan six months in each 
Near.) would he as much as stmic liMiigs amount to in the remote parts 
«>1 ITigland— and thcic are often distressed clergNiucns Nvidows ic 
whom such an income woiiUl he accejuable. WhaieNci is giNcn on 
tins account to children answci'S tN\o puipcwcs, to them it is educa- 
tion, to those who educate them it is a liNchhood. 
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Were twenty shillings to be given to every woman 
immediately on the birth of a child, who should make 
the demand, and none will make it whose circum- 
stances do not require it, it might relieve a great deal 
of instant distress. 

There are about two hundred thousand births yearly 
in England; and if claimed by Oi'e fourth, 

The amount would be 50,000/. 

And twenty shillings to every new married couple 
who should claim in like manner. This would not 
exceed the sum of 20,000/. 

Also twenty thousand pounds to be appropriated to 
defray the funeral expenses of persons, who, travelling 
for work, may die at a distance from their friends. By 
relieving parishes from this charge, the sick stranger 
will be better treated. 

I shall finish this part of my subject with a plan 
adapted to the particular cemdition of a metropolis, 
such as London. 

Cases are continually occurring in a metropolis dif- 
ferent from those which occur in the country, and tor 
which a different, or rather an additional mode of re- 
lief is necessary. In the country, even in large towns, 
people have a knowledge of each other, and distress 
never rises to that extreme height it sc^metimes does in 
a metropolis. There is no such thing in the country as 
persons, in the literal sense of ilie word, starved to 
death, or dying with cold from the want c:)f a Icxlging. 
Yet such cases, and others equally as miserable, happen 
in London. 

Many a youth comes up to London full ol expecta 
lions, and little or no money, and unless he gets em- 
ployment he is already half undone; and hoys bred uj) 
in London without any means of a livelihood, and. as 
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it often happens, of dissolute parents, are in a still worse 
condition, and servants long out of place are not much 
better off. In short, a world of little cases are continu- 
ally arising, which busy or affluent life knows not of, to 
open the first door to distress. Hunger is not among 
the postponable wants, and a day, even a few hours, in 
such a condition, is often tlie crisis of a life of ruin. 

These circumstances, which are the general cause of 
the little thefts and pilfcrings that lead to greater, 
may be prevented. There yet remain twenty thousand 
pounds out of the four millions of surplus taxes, which, 
with another fund hereafter to be mentioned, amount- 
ing to about twenty thousand pounds more, cannot be 
better applied than to this purpose. The plan then will 
be, 

1st, To erect two or more buildings, or take some al- 
ready erected, capable ol containing at least six thou- 
sand persons, and to have in each of these places as 
many kinds of employment as can be contrived, so that 
every person who shall come may find something which 
he or she can do. 

2d, To receive all who shall come, without inquiring 
who or what thev are. The only condition to be, that 
for so much or so many hours work, each person shall 
receive so many meals of wholesome food, and a warm 
lodging, at least as griod as a bairack. That a certain 
portion oi what each person's work shall be worth shall 
be reserved, and given to him, or her, on tlieir going 
away: and that each person shall stay as long, or as short 
time, or come as often as he chooses, on these conditions. 

If each j)erson staid three months, it would assist by 
rotation twenty-four thousand persons annually, though 
the real number, at all times, would be but six thou- 
sand. by establishing an as\lum of this kind, such per- 
sons, to whom temporary distresses occur, would have 
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an opportunity to recruit themselves, and be enabled 
to look out for better employment. 

Allowing that their labor paid but one half the ex- 
pense of supporting them, after reserving a portion of 
their earnings for themselves, the sum of forty thousand 
pounds additional would defra'^ all other charges for 
even a greater number than six thousand. 

The fund very properly convertible to this purpose, 
in addition to the twenty thousand pounds, remaining 
of the former fund, will be the produce of the tax upon 
coals, and so iniquitously and wantonly applied to the 
support of the duke of Richmond. It is horrid that any 
man, more especially at the price coals now are, should 
live on the distresses of a community; and any govern- 
ment permitting such an abuse deserves to be dissolved. 
T his fund is said to be about twenty thousand [)ounds 
per annum. 

I shall now conclude this plan witli enumerating the 
several particulars, and then proceed to other matters. 

The enumeration is as follows: 

1st, Abolition of two millions p(K)r-rates. 

2d, Provision for two hundred and fifty- two thousand 
poor families. 

,3d. Education for one million and thirty thousand 
children. 

4th, Comfortable provision for one hundred and foitv 
thousand aged persons. 

5th, Donation of twenty shillings each for fifty thou 
sand births. 

6th, Donation of twenty shillings each for twenty 
thousand marriages. 

7th, Allowance of twenty thousand pounds for the 
funeral expenses of persons traveling for work, and dy- 
ing at a distance from their friends. 
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8th, Employment, at all times, for the casual poor in 
the cities of London and Westminster. 

By the operation of this plan, the poor laws, those 
instriimenis of civil torture, will be superseded, and the 
wasteful expense of litigation prevented. The hearts 
of the humane will not be shocked by ragged and hun- 
gry children, and persons of seventy and eighty years of 
age begging for bread. The dying poor will not be 
dragged from place to place to breathe their last, as a 
reprisal of parish upon parish. Wido^vs will have a 
maintenance for their children, and not be carted away, 
on the death of their husbands, like culprits and crim- 
inals; and children will no longer be considered as in- 
creasing the distresses of their parents. The haunts of 
the wretched will be known, because it will be to their 
advantage; and the number of petty crimes, the off- 
spring of distress and poverty, will be lessened. The 
poor, as well as the rich, will then be interested in the 
support of government, and the cause and apprehen- 
sion of riots and tumults will cease. Ye ^\ho sit in ease, 
and solace yourselves in plenty, and such there are in 
Turkey and Russia, as well as in England, and who say 
to yourselves, “Are we not well off,” have ye thought 
()l these tilings? When ve do, >e will cease to speak and 
feel tor yourselves alone. 

The plan is easy in practice. It does not embarrass 
trade by a sudden interruption in the order of taxes, 
l)ut elfet ts the lelief by changing the application of 
them; and the money necessary for the puvpc^se, can be 
drawn from the excise co^ ructions, which are made 
eiglu times a-yeai in e\cr\ market town in England. 

Ha\ing now arranged and concluded this subject. I 
proceed to the next. 

Taking the present current expenses at seven mil- 
lions and an Italf, wliich is the least amount thev are 
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now at, there will remain (after the sum of one million 
and an half be taken for the new current expenses, 
and four millions for the beforementioncd service) the 
sum of two millions, part of which to be applied as 
follows: 

Though fleets and armies, by an alliance with 
France, will, in a great measure, l:)ecome useless, yet the 
persons who have devoted themselves to those services, 
and have thereby unfitted themselves for other lines of 
life, are not to be sufferers by the means tliat make 
others happy.— They are a different description of men 
to those who form or hang about a court. 

A part of the army will remain at least for some years, 
and also of the navy, for which a provision is already 
made, in the former part of this plan, of one million, 
which is almost half a million more than the peace 
establishment of the army and navy in the piodigal 
times of Charles II, 

Suppose then fifteen thousand soldiers to be dis- 
banded, and to allow to each of those men three shill- 
ings a week during life, clear of all deductions, to be 
paid in the same manner as the Chelsea college pen- 
sioners are paid, and for them to return to their trades 
and their friends; and also to add fifteen thousand six- 
pences per week to the pay of the soldiers who shall re- 
main; the annual expense will be. 

To the pay of fifteen thousand disbanded sol- 
diers, at three shillings per week, - - 117,000/. 

Additional pay to the remaining soldiers, - 19,500 

Suppose that the pay to the officers of the dis- 
banded corps be of the same amount as the 
sum allowed to the men 117.000 


25.‘^,r)00/ 
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To prevent bulky estimations, admit the same 
sum to the disbanded navy as to the army, 
and the same increase of pay - - - 253,500/. 

Total, 507,000/. 

Every year some part of this sum of half a million (I 
omit the odd seven thousand pounds, for the purpose 
of keeping the account unembarrassed) will fall in, and 
the whole of it in time, as it is on the ground of life 
annuities, except the increased pay of thirty-nine thou- 
sand pounds. As it falls in, a part of the taxes may be 
taken off; for instance, when thirty thousand pounds 
fall in, the duty on liops may be wholly taken off; and 
as other parts fall in, the duties on candles and soap 
may be lessened, till at last they will totally cease.— 
There now’ remains at least one million and a half of 
surplus taxes. 

The tax on houses and w indows is one of those direct 
taxes, w^hich, like the poor-rates, is not confounded 
wdth trade; and when taken off, the relief will be in- 
stantly felt. This tax falls heavy on the middle class 
of people. 

The amount of this tax by the returns of 1788, 
was, 

£ s. d. 

Houses and windows by the act of 1766 385,459 11 7 

do. do. by tlie act of 1779 130,739 14 5^ 

Total, 516,199 6 0^ 

If this tax be struck off, there will then remain about 
one million of surplus taxes, and as it is always proper 
to keep a sum in reserve, for incidental matters, it may 
be best not to extend reductions further, in the first 
instance, but to consider what may be accomplished 
by other modes of reform. 
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Among the taxes most heavily felt is the commuta- 
tion tax. I shall, therefore, offer a plan for its aboli- 
tion, by substituting another in its place, which will 
effect three objects at once: 

1st, That of removing the burden to where it can 
best be borne. 

2d, Restoring justice among lamilies by distribution 
of property. 

3d, Extirpating the ovcrgiown influence arising from 
the unnatural law of primogeniture, and which is one 
of the principal sources of corruption at elections. 

The amount of the commutation tax by the re- 
turns of 1788, wab, 771,1)37/. 

When taxes are proposed, the country is amused by 
the plausible language of taxing luxuries. One thing 
is called a luxury at one time, and something else at 
another; but the real luxury does not consist in the ar- 
ticle, but in the means of procuring it, and this is al 
ways kept out of sight. 

I know not why any plant or herl) of tlie field should 
be a greater luxury in one (ountrv' th.in another, but 
an overgrown estate in cither is a luxury at all times, 
and, as such, is the proper object of teixation. It is, 
therefore, right to take those kind tax-making gentle- 
men up on their own woid, and argue on (he principle 
themselves ha\e laid down, that of luxinirs. If 

they or their champion, Mr. Ibnke, who, I fear, is 
growing out of date like the man in aimor, can pro^c 
that an estate of twenty, thirty oi forty iliousand 
pounds a-year is not a luxury, I will give up the aigu- 
ment. 

Admitting that any annual sum, say, for instance, 
one thousand pc^unds, is necessary or suliicient for the 
support of a family, consccjuently the second thousand 
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is of the nature of a luxury, the third still more so, and 
by proceeding on, we shall at last arrive at a sum that 
may not improperly be called a prohibitable luxury. 
It would be impolitic to set bounds to property ac- 
quired by industry, and therefore it is right to place 
the prohibition beyond the probable acquisition to 
which industry can extend; but there ought to be a 
limit to property, or the accumulation of it by bequest. 
It should pass in some other line. The richest in every 
nation have poor relations, and those often very near 
in consanguinity. 

The following table of progressive taxation is con- 
structed on the above principles, and as a substitute for 
the commutation tax. It will reach the point of pro- 
hibition by a legular operation, and thereby supersede 
the aristocratical law of primogeniture. 

TABLE L 


A tax on all estates of the clear yearly \alue of fifty 
pounds, after deducting the land tax, and up 


To 500/. - 

- 

3d. 

per pound. 

From 500 to 1^00 

- 

6 

If 11 

On the 2d thousand - 

- 

9 

f« II 

On the 3d ditto 

- 

- Is. 0 

11 If 

On the ‘1th ditto 

- 

- I (i 

•I 1. 


And so on, adding 1.?. per pound on every additional 
thousand. 

At the twenty-third thousand the tax becomes twenty 
shillings in the pound, and, conse(|uently. every thou- 
sand beyond that sum. can produce no profit but l)V 
dividing the estate. Yet. formidable as this tax ap- 
pears, it will not, I believe, pioduce so much as the 
commutation tax; should it produce more, it ought to 
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be lowered to that amount upon estates under two or 
three thousand a-year. 

On small and middling estates it is lighter (as it is 
intended to be) than the commutation tax. It is not 
till after seven or eight thousand a-year, that it begins 
to be heavy. The object is not so much the produce 
of the tax as the justice of the measure. The aristoc- 
racy has screened itself too much, and this serves to 
restore a part of the lost equilibrium. 

As an instance of its screening itself, it is only neces- 
sary to look back to the first establishment of the ex- 
cise laws, at what is called the revolution, or the 
coming of Charles II. The aristocratic al interest then 
in power, commuted the feudal services itself was un- 
der, by laying a tax on beer brewed for sale; that is, 
they compounded with Charles for an exemption from 
those services for themselves and their heirs, by a tax 
to be paid by other people. Tlie aristociacy do not 
purchase beer brewed for sale, but brew their own beer 
free of the duty, and if any commutation at that time 
was necessary, it ought to have been at the expense of 
those for whom the exemptions from those services were 
intended; * instead of which, it was thrown on an en- 
tire different class of men. 

But the chief object of this progressive tax (besides 
the justice of rendering taxes more e(|ual than they are) 
is, as already stated, to extirpate the overgrown influ- 
ence arising from the unnatural law of primogeniture, 
and which is one of the principal sources of corrup- 
tion at elections. 

•The tax on beer brewed for sale, from uhirh the arisiocrao’ are 
exempt, is almost one million more than the picscni euinmiitation 
tax, being by the returns of 1788, 1,666,152/.— and. consequently, they 
ought to take on theni'^clvcs the amount of the n)mmuiation lax. as 
they are already exempted fiom one which is almost :\ million greater 
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It would be attended with no good consequences to 
inquire how such vast estates as thirty, forty, or fifty 
thousand a-year could commence, and that at a time 
when commerce and manufactures were not in a state 
to admit of such acquisitions. Let it be sufficient to 
remedy the evil by putting them in a condition of de- 
scending again to the community by the quiet means 
of apportioning them among all the heirs and heiresses 
of those families. This will be the more necessary, be- 
cause hitherto the aristocracy have quartered their 
younger children and connexions upon the public, in 
useless posts, places and offices, which, when abolished, 
will leave them destitute, unless the law of primogeni- 
ture be also abolished or superseded. 

A progressive tax will, in a gieat measure, effect this 
object, and that as a matter of interest to the parties 
most immediately concerned, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing table; which shows the nett produce upon every 
estate, after subtracting the tax. By this it will appear, 
that after an estate exceeds thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand a-year, the remainder produces but little profit to 
the holder, and consequently, will either pass to the 
younger children or to other kindred. 

TABLE II. 

Showing the nett produce of every estate from one 
thousand to iwenty-tl.ree thousand pounds a-year. 


No. of rhousancls 

Tof.il ia\ 

Neit produce. 

per ciiin. 

1000/. 

subtra red. 
21/. 

979/. 

2000 

59 

1911 

.8000 

U)9 

2891 

•1000 

1S4 

3861 

.')000 

2S4 

4716 
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. of thousands 

Total tax 

Nett produce. 

per ann. 

subtracted. 

6000 

434 

5566 

7000 

634 

6366 

8000 

880 

7120 

9000 

1180 

7820 

10,000 

1530 

8470 

11,000 

1930 

9070 

12,000 

2380 

9620 

13,000 

2880 

10,120 

14,000 

3430 

10,570 

15,000 

4030 

10,970 

16,000 

4680 

11,320 

17,000 

5380 

11,620 

18,000 

6130 

11,870 

19,000 

6930 

12,170 

20,000 

7780 

12,220 

21,000 

8680 

12,320 

22.000 

9630 

12,370 

23.000 

10,630 

12,370 


N, B. The odd shillings are dropped in iliis table. 

According to this table, an estate cannot produce 
more than 12, ,‘^70/. clear of the land tax and the progres- 
sive tax, and therefore the dividing such estates will 
follow as a matter of family interest. An estate of 
23,000/. a-year, divided into five estates of tour thou- 
sand each and one of three, will be charged only 1 120/. 
which is but five per cent., but if held by any one pos- 
sessor, will be charged 10,630/. 

Although an inquiry into the origin of those estates 
be unnecessary, the continuation of them in their pres- 
ent state is another subject. It is a matter of national 
concern. As hereditary estates, tlic law has created the 
evil, and it ought also to provide the remedy. Primo- 
geniture ought to be abolished, not only because it is 
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unnatural and unjust, but because the country suffers 
by its operation. By cutting off (as before observed) 
the younger children from their proper portion of in- 
heritance, the public is loaded with the expense of 
maintaining them; and the freedom of elections violated 
by the overbearing influence which this unjust monop- 
oly of family property produces. Nor is this all. It 
occasions a waste of national property. A considerable 
part of the land of the country is rendered unproductive, 
by the great extent of parks and chases which this law 
serves to keep up, and this at a time when the annual 
production of grain is not equal to the national con- 
sumption.*— In short, the evils of the aristocratical sys- 
tem are so great and numerous, so inconsistent with 
every thing that is just, wise, natural and beneficent, 
that when they are considered, there ought not to be 
a doubt that many, who are now classed under that 
description, will wish to see such a system abolished. 

What pleasure can they derive from contemplating 
the exposed condition, and almost certain beggary of 
their younger offspring? Every aristocratical family has 
an appendage of family beggars hanging round it, which 
in a few ages, or a few generations, are shook off, and 
console themselves with telling their tale in alms-houses, 
work-houses, and prisons. This is the natural conse- 
quence of aristocracy. The peer and the beggar are 
often of the same family. One extreme produces the 
other: to make one rich many must be made poor; 
neither can the system be supponed by other means. 

There are two classes of people to whom the laws of 
England are particularly hostile, and those the most 
helpless; younger children, and the poor. Of the former 
I have just spoken; of the latter I shall mention one 

• See the Reports on the Coin Trade. 
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instance out of the many that might be produced, and 
with which I shall close this subject. 

Several laws are in existence for regulating and limit- 
ing workmen’s wages. Why not leave them as free to 
make their own bargains, as the law-makers are to let 
their farms and houses? Personal labor is all the prop- 
erty they have. Why is that little, and the little free- 
dom they enjoy, to be infringed? But the injustirc will 
appear stronger, if we consider the operation and effect 
of such laws. When wages are fixed by wliat is called a 
law, the legal wages remain stationary, while every thing 
else is in progression; and as those who make that law. 
still continue to lay on new taxes by other laws, they 
increase the expense of living by one law, and take 
away the means by another. 

But if these gentlemen law-makers and tax-makers 
thought it right to limit the poor pittance which per- 
sonal labor can produce, and on which a whole family 
is to be supported, they certainly must feel themselves 
happily indulged in a limitation on their own part, of 
not less than twelve thousand a-year, and that of prop- 
erty they never acquired, (nor probably any of their 
ancestors) and of wliicfi they have made so ill a use. 

Having now finished this subject, I shall bring the 
several particulars into one view, and then proceed to 
other matters. 

The first eight articles are brought forward from p. 
235. 

1. Abolition of two millions poor-rates. 

2. Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand 
poor families, at the rate of four pounds per head for 
each child under fourteen years of age: which, with the 
addition of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
provides also education for one million and thirty thou- 
sand children. 
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3. Annuity of six pounds per annum each for all 
poor persons, decayed tradesmen and others, supposed 
seventy thousand, of the age of fifty years, and until 
sixty. 

4. Annuity of ten pounds each for life for all poor 
persons, decayed tradesmen, and others, supposed sev- 
enty thousand, of tlie age of sixty years. 

Donation of twenty shillings each for hfty thou- 
sand birtlis. 

6. Donation of twenty shillings each for twenty thou- 
sand marriages. 

7. Allowance of twenty thousand pounds for the fu- 
neral expenses of persons travelling for work, and dying 
at a distance from their friends. 

8. Employment at all times for the casual poor in 
the cities of London and ^V^estminster. 

Second enumeration. 

9. Abolition of the tax on houses and windows. 

10. Allowance of three shillings per week for life to 
fifteen thousand disbanded soldiers, and a proportionate 
allowance to the officers of the disbanded corps. 

11. Increase of pay to the remaining soldiers of 
19,500/. annually. 

12. The same allowance to the disbanded navy, and 
the same inciease of pay, as to the army. 

13. Abolition of the (ommutation tax. 

14. Plan of a progressive tax, operating to extirpate 
the unjust and unnatural law of primogeniture, and the 
vicious influence of the aristoc^atical system.* 

• When inquiries aic made into the condition of the poor, various 
devices of distress will most probably be found, to render a diflcrent 
arranejement pielciablc to that which is alreailv projwed. Widows 
with families will be in gi eater want than where there are husbands 
living. Iheie is also a dilTerencc in the expense of living in different 
counties— .iiid inoie so in fuel. 
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There yet remains, as already stated, one million of 
surplus taxes. Some part of this will be required for 
circumstances that do not immediately present them- 
selves, and such part as shall not be wanted, will admit 
of a further reduction of taxes equal to that amount. 

Among the claims that justice requires to be made, 
the condition of tlie inferior revenue-officers will merit 
attention. It is a reproach to any government to waste 
such an immensity of revenue in sinecures and nominal 
and unnecessary places and offices, and not allow even a 
decent livelihood to those on whom the labor falls. 
The salary of the inferior officers of the revenue has 
stood at the petty pittance of less than fifty pounds 
a-year, for upwards of one hundred years. It ought to 
be seventy. About one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds applied to this purpose, will put all those salaries 
in a decent condition. 

This was proposed to be done almost twenty years 
ago, but the treasury board then in being, startled at it, 
as it might lead to similar expectations from the army 
and navy; and the event was, that the king, or somebody 

Suppose fifty thousand extra ordinary cases, at the rnie of 
ten pounds per fa mil) jjcr ann. - ^)00,000^ 

100,000 families, at 8/. per familv per ann. - - - 800.000 

100.000 families, at 7/. per “ “ ... 700,000 

104.000 families, at 5/. per ** •* . . . 520.000 

And instead of ten shillinj^s per head for the education of 

other children, to allow fifty shillings per famdy for 

that purpose to fifty thousand families - - - 250.000 

2.770.000 

110.000 a^ed persons as before, 1,120,000 

S.890.000/. 

This arrangement amounts to the same sum as stated in p. 248, in- 
cluding the 250,000f. for education' hut it presides (including the aged 
people) for four himdretl ami four thousand lamilies. which is almost 
one third of all the families in Knglaiul, 
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for him, applied to parliament to have his own salary 
raised an hundred thousand pounds a-year, which being 
done, every thing else was laid aside. 

With respect to another class of men, the inferior 
clergy, I forbear to enlarge on their condition; but all 
partialities and prejudices for, or against, different 
modes and forms of religion aside, common justice will 
determine, whether there ought to be an income of 
twenty or thirty pounds a-year to one man, and of ten 
thousand to another. I speak on this subject with the 
more freedom, because I am known not to be a Presby- 
terian; and therefore the cant cry of court sycophants, 
about chTirch and meeting, kept up to amuse and be^ 
wilder the nation, cannot be raised against me. 

Ye simple men on both sides the question, do you not 
see through this courtly craft? If ye can be kept disput- 
ing and wrangling about church and meeting, ye just 
answer the purpose of every courtier, who lives the 
while on the spoil of the taxes, and laughs at your cre- 
dulity.— Every religion is good that teaches man to be 
good: and I know of none that instructs him to be bad. 

All the beforementioncd calculations, suppose only 
sixteen millions and an half of taxes paid into the 
exchequer, after the expense of collection and draw- 
backs at the custom-house and excise-office are deducted; 
whereas the sum paid into the exchequer is very nearly, 
if not quite, seventeen millions. The taxes raised in 
Scotland and Ireland are expended in those countries, 
and tlierefore their savings will come out of their own 
taxes: but if any part be paid into the English excheq- 
uer, it might be remitted.— This will not make one hun- 
dred thousand pounds a-year difference. 

There now remains only the national debt to be con- 
sidered. In the year 1789, the interest, exclusive of the 
tontine, was 9,150,138/. How much the capital has 
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been reduced since that time the minister best knows. 
But after paying the interest, abolishing the tax on 
houses and windows, the commutation tax and the poor- 
rates, and making all the provisions for the poor, for 
the education of children, the support of the aged, the 
disbanded part of the army and navy, and increasing the 
pay of the remainder, there will be a surplus of one 
million. 

The present scheme of paying off tlie national debt 
appears to me, speaking as an indifferent person, to be 
an ill concerted, if not a fallacious job. The burden of 
the national debt consists not in its being so many mil- 
lions, or so many hundred millions, but in the quantity 
of taxes collected every year to pay the interest. If this 
quantity continues the same, the burden of the national 
debt is the same to all intents and purposes, be the 
capital more or less.— The only knowledge which the 
public can have of the reduction of the debt, must be 
through the reduction of taxes for paying the interest. 
The debt, therefore, is not reduced one farthing to the 
public by all the millions that have been paid; and it 
would require more money now to purchase up tlie 
capital, than when the scheme I^egan. 

Digressing for a moment at this point, to which I 
shall return again, I look back to the appointment of 
Mr. Pitt, as minister. 

I was then in America. The war was over; and 
though resentment had ceased, memory was still alive. 

When the news of the coalition arrived, though it was 
a matter of no concern to me as a citizen of America, I 
felt it as a man. It had something in it which shocked, 
by publicly sporting with decency, if not with principle. 
It was impudence in lord North; it was a want of firm- 
ness in Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Pitt was, at that time, what may be called a 
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maiden character in politics. So far from being hack- 
neyed, he appeared not to be initiated into the first mys- 
teries of court intrigue. Everything was in his favor. 
Resentment against the coalition served as friendship to 
him, and his ignorance of vice was credited for virtue. 
With the return of peace, commerce and prosperity 
would rise of itself; yet even this increase was thrown to 
his account. 

When he came to the helm, the storm was over, and 
he had nothing to interrupt his course. It required 
even ingenuity to be wrong, and he succeeded. A little 
time showed him the same sort of man as his predeces- 
sors had been. Instead of profiting by those errors which 
had accumulated a burden of taxes unparalleled in the 
world, he sought, I might almost say, he advertised for 
enemies, and provoked means to increase taxation. 
Aiming at something, he knew not what, he ransacked 
Europe and India for adventures, and abandoning the 
fair pretensions he began with, became the knight- 
errant of modern times. 

It is unpleasant to see character throw itself away. It 
is more so to see one’s self deceived. Mr. Pitt had mer- 
ited nothing, but he promised much. He gave symp- 
toms of a mind superior to the meanness and corruption 
of courts. His apparent candor encouraged expecta- 
tions; and the public confidence, stunned, wearied, and 
confounded by a chaos of parties, revived and attached 
itself to him. But mistaking, as he has done, the dis- 
gust of the nation against the coalition, for merit in 
himself, he has rushed into measures, which a man less 
supported would not have presumed to act. 

All this seems to show that change of ministers 
amounts to nothing. One goes out, another comes in, 
and still the same measures, vices, and extravagance are 
pursued. It signifies not who is minister. The defect 
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lies in the system. The foundation and the superstruc- 
ture of the government is bad. Prop it as you please, it 
continually sinks into court government, and ever will. 

I return, as I promised, to the subject of the national 
debt, that offspring of the Dutch-Anglo revolution, and 
its handmaid, the Hanover succc-^sion. 

But it is now too late to inquire how it began. Those 
to whom it is due have advanced the money; and 
whether it was well or ill spent, or pocketed, is not their 
crime.—It is, however, easy to see, that as the nation pro- 
ceeds in contemplating the nature and principles of 
government, and to understand taxes, and make com- 
parisons between those of America, France, and Eng- 
land, it will be next to impossible to keep it in the same 
torpid state it has hitherto been. Some reform must, 
from the necessity of the case, soon begin. It is not 
whether these principles press with little or much force 
in the present moment. They are out. They arc 
abroad in the world, and no force can stop them. Like 
a secret told, they are beyond recall; and he must he 
blind indeed that does not see that a change is alread> 
beginning. 

Nine millions of dead taxes is a serious thing; and 
this not only for bad, but in a great measure for foreign 
government. By putting the power of making war into 
the hands of the foreigners who came for what they 
could get, little else was to be expected tluui what has 
happened. 

Reasons are already advanced in this work, sliowing 
that whatever the reforms in the taxes may be, they 
ought to be made in the current expenses of govern 
ment, and not in the part applied to the interest of the 
national debt.— By remitting the taxes of the poor, they 
will be totally relieved and all discontent will be taken 
away; and by striking off such of the taxes as arc already 
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mentioned, the nation will more than recover the whole 
expense of the mad American war. 

There will then remain only the national debt as a 
subject of discontent, and in order to remove, or rather 
to prevent this, it would be good policy in the stock- 
holders themselves to consider it as property, subject 
like all other property, to bear some portion of the 
taxes. It would give to it both popularity and security, 
and, as a great part of its present inconvenience is bal- 
anced by the capital which it keeps alive, a measure of 
this kind would so far add to that balance as to silence 
objections. 

This may be done by such gradual means as to accom- 
plish all that is necessary with the greatest ease and con- 
venience. 

Instead of taxing the capital, the best method would 
be to tax the interest by some progressive ratio, and to 
lessen the public taxes in the same proportion as the in- 
terest diminished. 

Suppose the interest was taxed one halfpenny in the 
pound I lie first year, a penny more the second, and to 
proceed by a ceitain ratio to be determined upon, al- 
ways less than any other tax upon projierty. Such a tax 
would lie subiracied from the interest at the time of 
jiaynient, wiiliout any expense of collection. 

One halfpenny in tlie pound would lessen the interest 
and consecjucnily the taxes, twenty thousand pounds. 
The n\ on wagons amounts to this sum, and this tax 
might be taken off the first year. The second year the 
tax on female scr\'ants. or sonu other of the like amount 
might also be taken off, and b\ proceeding in this man- 
ner, always applying the tax raised from the property of 
the debt towards its extinction, and not carrying it to 
the current services, it would lilierate itself. 

The stockliolders, notwithstanding tliis tax. would 
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pay less taxes than they do now. What they would save 
by the extinction of the poor-rates, and the tax on 
houses and windows, and the commutation tax, would 
be considerably greater than what this tax, slow, but 
certain in its operation, amounts to. 

It appears to me to be prudence to look out for meas- 
ures that may apply under any circumstance that may 
approach. There is, at this moment, a crisis in the af- 
fairs of Europe that requires it. Preparation now is 
wisdom. If taxation be once let loose, it will be difficult 
to reinstate it; neither would the relief be so effectual, 
as if it proceeded by some certain and gradual reduc- 
tion. 

The fraud, hypocrisy, and imposition of governments, 
are now beginning to be too well understood to promise 
them any longer career. The farce of monarchy and 
aristocracy, in all countries, is following that of chivalry, 
and Mr. Burke is dressing for the funeral. Let it then 
pass quietly to the tomb of all other follies, and the 
mourners be comforted. 

The time is not very distant, when England will 
laugh at itself for sending to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or 
Brunswick for men, at the expense of a million a-year, 
who understood neither her laws, her language, nor her 
interest, and whose capacities would scarcely have fitted 
them for the office of a parish constable. If government 
could be trusted to sucli hands, it must be some easy and 
simple thing indeed, and materials fit for all the pur- 
poses may be found in every town and village in Eng- 
land. 

When it shall be said in any country in the world, my 
poor are happy: neither ignorance nor distress is to be 
found among them; my jails are empty of prisoners, my 
streets of beggars; the aged are not in want, the taxes 
are not oppressive; the rational world is my friend, be- 
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cause I am the friend of its happiness: when these things 
can be said, then may that country boast of its constitu- 
tion and its government. 

Within the space of a few years we have seen two rev- 
olutions, those of America and France. In the former, 
the contest was long and the conflict severe; in the lat- 
ter, the nation acted with such a consolidated impulse, 
that having no foreign enemy to contend with, tlie revo- 
lution was complete in power the moment it appeared. 
From both those instances it is evident, that the greatest 
forces that can be brought into the field of revolutions, 
are reason and common interest. \V"here these can 
have the opportunity of acting, opposition dies with 
fear, or crumbles away by cc^nviction. It is a great stand- 
ing which they have now universally obtained; and we 
may hereafter hope to see reveal iitions, or changes in 
governments, produced with the same quiet operation 
by which any measure, determinable by leason and dis- 
cussion, is accomplished. 

^Vhen a nation changes its opinion and habits of 
thinking, it is no longer to be governed as before; but 
it would not only be wrong, but bad policy, to attempt 
by force what ought to be acc omplished by reason. Re- 
bellion consists in fc:)rcibly opposing the general will of 
a nation, whether by a jxn ty or by a government. There 
ought, therefore, to be in every nation a method of oc- 
casionally ascertaining the state of public opinion with 
respect to government. On this point the old govern- 
ment of France was superior to the present government 
of England, because, on extv lordinary occasions, re- 
course could be had to what was then called the states- 
general. Rut in England there are no such occasional 
bodies; and as to those who are no^v called representa- 
tives, a great part of them are mere machines of the 
court, placemen and de|jcndants. 
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I presume, that though all the people of England pay 
taxes, not an hundredth part of them are electors, and 
the members of one of the houses of pailiamcnt repre- 
sent nobody but themselves. There is, therefore, no 
power but the voluntary will of the people that has a 
right to act in any matter respecMng a general reform; 
and by the same riglit that two persons can confer on 
such a subject, a thousand may. The object, in all sucli 
preliminary proceedings, is to find out what the general 
sense of a nation is, and to be governed by it. If it pre- 
fer a bad or defective government to a reform, or choose 
to pay ten times more taxes than there is any occasion 
for, it has a right so to do; and so long as the majority 
do not impose conditions on the minority, different 
from what they impose upon themselves, though there 
may be much error, there is no injustice. Neither will 
the error confmue long. Reason and discussion will 
soon bring things right, however wrong they may begin. 
By such a process no tumult is to be apprehended. The 
poor, in all countries, are naturally botli peaceable and 
grateful in all reforms in which their inicresi and hap- 
piness are included. It is only by neglecting and reject- 
ing them that they become tumultuous. 

The objects that now press on the public attention 
are, the French revolution, and the prospect of a gen- 
eral revolution in governments. Of all nations in Eu- 
rope there is none so much interested in the French 
revolution as England. Enemies for ages, and that at 
a vast expense, and without any national object, the op- 
portunity now presents itself of amicably closing the 
scene, and joining their efforts to reform the rest of Eu- 
rope. By doing this they wdll not only prevent the fur- 
ther effusion of blood, and increase of taxes, hut be in 
a condition of getting rid of a considerable part of their 
present burdens, as has been already stated. Long ex- 
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perience, however, has shown, that reforms of this kind 
are not those which old governments wish to promote, 
and therefore, it is to nations, and not to such govern- 
ments, that these matters present themselves. 

In the preceding part of this work, I have spoken of 
an alliance between England, France, and America, 
for purposes that were to be afterwards mentioned. 
Though I have no direct authority on the part of Amer- 
ica, I have good reason to conclude that she is disposed 
to enter into a consideration of such a measure, pro- 
vided that the governments with which she might ally, 
acted as national governments, and not as courts envel- 
oped in intrigue and mystery. That France as a nation 
and a national government, would prefer an alliance 
with England, is a matter of certainty. Nations, like in- 
dividuals who have long been enemies, without know- 
ing each other, or knowing why, become better friends 
when they discover the errors and impositions under 
which they had acted. 

Admitting, therefore, the probability of such a con- 
nexion, I will state some matters by which such an al- 
liance, together with that of Holland, might render 
service, not only to the parties immediately concerned, 
but to all parts of Europe. 

It is, I think, quite certain, that if the fleets of Eng- 
land, France, and Holland were confederated, they 
could propose, with effect, a limitation to. and a general 
dismantling of, all the navies in Europe, to a certain 
proportion to be agreed upon. - 

1st, That no new ship of war shall be built by any 
power in Europe, themselves included. 

2d, That all the navies now in existence shall be put 
back, supposed to one tenth of their present force. This 
will save to France and England, each, at least two mil- 
lions annually, and their relative force be in the same 
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proportion as it is now. If men will permit themselves 
to think, as rational beings ought to think, nothing can 
appear more ridiculous and absurd, exclusive of all 
moral reflections, than to be at the expense of building 
navies, filling them with men, and then hauling them 
into the ocean, to try which can sink each other fastest. 
Peace, which costs nothing, is attended with infinitely 
more advantage, than any victory with all its expense. 
But this, though it best answers the purpose of nations, 
does not that of court governments, whose habitual pol- 
icy is pretence for taxation, places, and offices. 

It is, I think, also certain, that the above confederated 
powers, together ^v ith that of the ITnited States of Amer- 
ica, can propose, with effect, to Spain, the independence 
of South America, and the opening those countries of 
immense extent and wealth to the general commerce of 
the world, as North America now is. 

With how much more glory, and advantage to itself, 
does a nation act, when it exerts its powers to rescue the 
world from bondage, and to create to itself friends, than 
when it employs those powers to increase ruin, desola- 
tion, and misery. The horrid scene that is now acting 
by the English government in the East Indies, is fit only 
to be told of Goths and Vandals, who, destitute of prin- 
ciple, robbed and tortured the world which they were 
incapable of enjoying. 

The opening of South America would produce an im- 
mense field for commerce, and a ready money market 
for manufactures, which the eastern world docs not. 
The East is already a country of manufactures, the im- 
portation of which is not only an injury to the manu- 
factures of England, but a drain upon its specie. The 
balance against England by this trade is regularly up- 
wards of half a million annually sent out in the East 
India ships in silver; and this is the reason, together 
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with German intrigue, and German subsidies, that there 
is so little silver in England. 

But any war is harvest to such governments, however 
ruinous it may be to a nation. It serves to keep up de- 
ceitful expectations, which prevent people from looking 
into the defects and abuses of government. It is the lo 
here! and the lo there! that amuses and cheats the mul- 
titude. 

Never did so great an opportunity offer itself to Eng- 
land, and to all Europe, as is produced by the two 
revolutions of America and France. By the former, 
freedom has a national champion in the western world; 
and by the latter, in Europe. When another nation 
shall join France, despotism and bad government will 
scarcely dare to appear. To use a trite expression, the 
iron is becoming hot all over Europe. The insulted 
German and the enslaved Spaniard, the Russ and the 
Pole are beginning to think. The present age will here- 
after merit to be called the Age of Reason, and the pres- 
ent generation will appear to the future as the Adam of 
a new world. 

When all the governments of Europe shall be estab- 
lished on the representative system, nations will become 
acquainted, and the animosities and prejudices fo- 
mented by the intrigues and artifice of courts, will 
cease. The oppressed soldier wdll become a freeman; 
and the tortured sailor, no longer dragged through the 
streets like a felon, will pursue his mercantile voyage 
in safety. It would be better that nations should con- 
tinue the pay of their soldier^ during their lives, and 
give them their discharge and restore them to freedom 
and their friends, and cease recruting, than retain such 
multitudes at the same expense, in a condition useless 
to society and to themselves. As soldiers have hitherto 
been treated in most countries, they might be said to be 
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without a friend. Shunned by the citizen on an appre- 
hension of their being enemies to liberty, and too often 
insulted by those who commanded them, their condi- 
tion was a double oppression. But where genuine prin- 
ciples of liberty pervade a people, every thing is re- 
stored to order; and the soldier «^'ivilly treated, returns 
the civility. 

In contemplating revolutions, it is easy to perceive 
that they may arise from two distinct causes; the one, to 
avoid or get rid of some great calamity, the other, to 
obtain some great and positive good; and the two may 
be distinguished by the names of active and passive 
revolutions. In those which proceed from the former 
cause, the temper becomes incensed and soured; and 
the redress, obtained by danger, is too often sullied by 
revenge. But in those which proceed from the latter, 
the heart, rather animated than agitated, enters serenely 
upon the subject. Reason and discussion, persuasion 
and conviction, become tlie weapons in the contest, and 
it is only when those arc attempted to be suppressed 
that recourse is had to violence. When men unite in 
agreeing that a thing is good, could it be obtained, such 
for instance as relief from a burden of taxes and the 
extinction of corruption, the object is more than half 
accomplished. What they approve as the end, they will 
promote in the means. 

Will any man say in the present excess of taxation, 
falling so heavily on the poor, that a remission of five 
pounds annually of taxes to one hundred and four 
thousand poor families is not a good thing? Will he 
say that a remission of seven pounds annually to one 
hundred thousand other poor families; of eight pounds 
annually to another hundred thousand poor families, 
and of ten pounds annually to fifty thousand poor and 
widowed families, are not good things? And, to pro- 
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ceed a step further in this climax, will he say, that to 
provide against the misfortunes to which all human 
life is subject, by securing six pounds annually for all 
poor, distressed, and reduced persons of the age of fifty 
and until sixty, and of ten pounds annually after sixty, 
is not a good thing? 

Will he say, that an abolition of two millions of poor- 
rates to the housekeepers, and of the whole of the house 
and window-light tax and of the commutation tax is not 
a good thing? Or will he say, that to abolish corrup- 
tion is a bad thing? 

If, therefore, the good to be obtained be worthy of 
a passive, rational, and costless revolution, it would be 
bad policy to prefer waiting for a calamity that should 
force a violent one. I have no idea, considering the re- 
fonns which are now passing and spreading throughout 
Europe, that England will permit herself to be the last; 
and where the occasion and the opportunity quietly 
offer, it is better than to wait for a turbulent necessity. 
It may be considered as an honor to the animal faculties 
of man to obtain redress by courage and danger, but it 
is far greater lionor to the rational faculties to accom- 
plish the same object by reason, accommodation, and 
general consent.* 

• I know it is the opinion of many of the most enlij^htcned charac- 
ters in Trance (there al\Na>s will be iho^e who see further into esents 
tlian others,) not only among the general mass of citizens, but of many 
of the principal members of the national assembly, that the monarchi- 
cal j)Ian will not coiuiniic inanv scars in that country. They have 
found out, th.it .as wisdom cannot be hereditary, power ought not— and 
that for a man to merit a million sailing a-vear from a nation, he 
ought to have a mind cap.iblc of compiehcnding from an atom to a 
universe, which, if he had, he would he abuse receiving the pa\. But 
they wished not to appear to lead the nation faster than its own reason 
and interest dictated. In all the conversations where I have been pres- 
ent upon this subject, the idea ahvass was, ih.ai when such a time, from 
the general opinion of the nation, shall ain\e, that the honorable and 
lil>cral method would be. to make a handsome present in fee simple to 
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As reforms, or revolutions, call them which you 
please, extend themselves among nations, those nations 
will form connexions and conventions, and when a few 
are thus confederated, the progress will be rapid, till 
despotism and corrupt government be totally expelled, 
at least out of two quarters of the world, Europe and 
America. The Algerine piracy may then be com- 
manded to cease, for it is only by the malicious policy 
of old governments against each other that it exists. 

Throughout this work, various and numerous as the 
subjects are, which I have taken up and investigated, 
there is only a single paragraph upon religion, viz. 
'Uhat every religion is good that teaches man to be 
good.'* 

I have carefully avoided to enlarge upon the subject, 
because I am inclined to believe, that what is called the 
present ministry, wish to see contentions about religion 
kept up to pret'ent the nation turning its attention to 
subjects of government. It is as if they were to say, 
**look that way, or any way but this." 

But as religion is very improperly made a political 
machine, and the reality of it is thereby destroyed, I 
will conclude this work with stating in wliat light re- 
ligion appears to me. 

If we suppose a large family of children, who, on any 
particular day, or particular occasion, made it a custom 
to present to their parents some token of their affection 
and gratitude, each of them would make a different 
offering, and most probably in a different manner. 
Some would pay their congratulations in themes of 
verse and prose, by some little devices, as their genius 

the person, whoever he may Ijc, that shall then be in the monarchical 
ofRce, and for him to retire to the enjoyment of private life, possessing 
his share of general rights and privileges, and to l^e no more account 
able to the public for his time and his conduct than any other citi/ni. 
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dictated, or according to what they thought would 
please; and, perhaps, the least of all, not able to do any 
of those things, would ramble into the garden, or the 
field, and gather what it thought the prettiest flower it 
could find, though, perhaps, it might be but a simple 
weed. The parents would be more gratified by such a 
variety, than if the whole of them had acted on a con- 
certed plan, and each had made exactly the same 
offering. This would have the cold appearance of 
contrivance, or the harsh one of control. But of all 
unwelcome things, nothing would more afflict the par- 
ent tlian to know, that the whole of them had after- 
wards gotten together by the ears, boys and girls, 
fighting, reviling, and abusing each other about which 
was the best or the worst present. 

Why may we not suppose, that the great Father of 
all is pleased with variety of devotion; and that the 
greatest offence we can act, is that by which we seek to 
torment and render each other miserable? For my own 
part, I am fully satisfied that what I am now doing, 
with an endeavor to conciliate mankind, to render their 
condition happy, to unite nations that have hitherto 
been enemies, and to extirpate the horrid practice of 
war, and break the chains of slavery and oppression, is 
acceptable in his sight, and being the best service I can 
perform, I act it cheerfully. 

I do not believe that any two men, on what are called 
doctrinal points, think alike who think at all. It is 
only those who have not thought that appear to agree. 
It is in this case as with what is called the British con- 
stitution. It has been taken for granted to be good, and 
encomiums have supplied the place of proof. But 
when the nation comes to examine into principles and 
the abuses it admits, it will be found to have more de- 
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fects than I have pointed out in this work and the 
former. 

As to what are called national religions, we may, 
with as much propriety, talk of national gods. It is 
either political craft or the remains of the pagan system, 
when every nation had its separate particular deity. 
Among all the writers of the English church clergy, 
who have treated on the general subject of religion, the 
present bishop of Landaff has not been excelled, and it 
is with much pleasure that I take this opportunity of 
expressing this token of respect. I have now gone 
through the whole of the subject, at least, as far as it 
appears to me at present. It has been my intention for 
the five years I have been in J.uropc lo offer an address 
to the people of England on the subject of government, 
if the opportunity presented itseL* before I returned to 
America. Mr. Burke has thrown it In my way, and I 
thank him. On a certain occasion, three years ago, I 
pressed him to propose a national convention, to be 
fairly elected, for the purpose of taking the state of the 
nation into consideration; but I found tliat however 
strongly the parliamentary current was then setting 
against the party he acted with, their policy was to keep 
every thing within that field of corruption, and tiust U) 
accidents. Long experience had shown that parliaments 
would follow any change of ministers, and on tliis they 
rested their hopes and their expectations. 

Formerly, when divisions arose respecting govern- 
ments, recourse was had to the sword, and a civil war 
ensued. That savage custom is exploded by the new 
system, and reference is had to national conventions. 
Discussion and the general will arbitrates the qiH‘stion. 
and to this, private opinion yields with a good grace, 
and order is preserved uninterrupted. 

Some gentlemen have affected to call the principles 
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upon which this work and the former part of the Rights 
of Man are founded, “a new-fangled doctrine/’ The 
question is not whether these principles are new or old, 
but whether they are right or wrong. Suppose the 
former, I will show their effect by a figure easily under- 
stood. 

It is now towards the middle of February. Were I to 
take a turn into the country, the trees would present a 
leafless, wintery appearance. As people are apt to pluck 
twigs as they go along, I perhaps might do the same, 
and by chance might observe, that a single bud on that 
twig had begun to swell. I should reason very un- 
naturally, or rather not reason at all, to suppose this 
was the only bud in England which had this appear- 
ance. Instead of deciding thus, I should instantly con- 
clude, that the same appearance was beginning, oi 
about to begin, every where; and though the vegetable 
sleep will continue longer on some trees and plants 
than on others, and though some of them may not 
blossom for two or three years, all will be in leaf in the 
summer, except those which are rotten. What pace 
the political summer may keep with the natural, no 
human foresight can determine. It is, however, not 
diflicult to perceive that the spring is begun. Thus 
wishing, as I sincerely do, freedom and happiness to all 
nations, I close the second part. 

Appendix. 

As the publication of this work has been delayed 
beyond the time intended, I think it not improper, all 
circumstances considered, to state the causes that have 
occasioned that delay. 

The reader will probably observe, that some parts in 
the plan contained in this wwk for reducing the taxes. 
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and certain parts in Mr. Pitt’s speech at the opening of 
the present session, Tuesday, January 31, are so much 
alike, as to induce a belief, that either the author had 
taken the hint from Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt from the 
author.— I will first point out the parts that are similar, 
and then state such circumstances as I am acquainted 
with, leaving the reader to make Ins own conclusion. 

Considering it as almost an unprecedented case, that 
taxes should be proposed to be taken off, it is ecjually 
extraordinary that such a measure should occur to two 
persons at the same time; and still more so (considering 
the vast variety and multiplicity of taxes) that they 
should hit on the same specific taxes. Mr. Pitt has 
mentioned, in his speech, the tax on carts and wagons; 
that on female seirvants; the lowering the tax on candles 
and the taking off the tax of three sliillings on houses 
having under seven windows. 

Every one of those specific taxes arc a part of the plan 
contained in this work, and proposed also to be taken 
off. Mr. Pitt’s plan, it is true, goes no * iriher than to a 
reduction of three luindrcd and twenty thousand 
pounds; and the reduction propo ed in this work, to 
nearly six millions. I have made my calculations on 
only sixteen millions and an half of revenue, still assert- 
ing that it was very nearly, if not cpiite, seventeen mil- 
lions. Mr. Pitt state it at 16,690,000/. I kne w enough 
of the matter to say, that he has not owrstated it. Hav- 
ing thus given the particulars, which correspond in this 
work and his speech, I will state a chain of circum- 
stances that may lead to some explanation. 

The first hint for lessening the taxes, and that as a 
consequence flowing from the French revolution, is to 
be found in the Address and Declaraiion of the gentle- 
men who met at the Thatched-House tavern, August 
20, 1791. Among many other particulars stated in that 
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address, is the following, put as an interrogation to the 
government opposers of the French revolution. ''Are 
they sorry that the pretence for new oppressive taxes, 
and the occasion for continuing many old taxes will be 
at an end?** 

It is well known, that the persons who chiefly fre- 
quent the Thatched-House tavern, are men of court 
connexions, and so much did they take this address and 
declaration respecting the French revolution, and the 
reduction of taxes, in disgust, that the landlord was 
under the necessity ol informing the gentlemen, who 
composed the meeting of the 20th of August, and who 
proposed holding another meeting, that he could not 
receive them.* 

What was only hinted in the address and declaration 
respecting taxes and principles of government, will be 
found reduced to a regular system in this work. But 
as Mr. Pitt’s speech contains some of the same things 
respecting taxes, 1 now come to give the circumstances 
before alluded to. 

The case is this: this \Nork was intended to be pub- 

• I'lic AN ho the address and declaration as chair- 

man of the meeting, Mr. Home '1 ookc, being generally supposed to be 
the person an ho tlrcAv it uj), and haAiiig spoken much in commendation 
of It, has been jociilarh accused of praising his oano ANOik. To free 
him fiom this embarrassment, and to save him the repeated trouble of 
mentioning the author, as he has not failed to do, I make no hesitation 
in saving, that as the OjAjjoi limit v of her.efiting bv the French revolu- 
tion easily occutred to me, I diCAV up the publication in question, and 
shoAved it to him and some other gentlemen: ANho, fiillv approving it, 
held a meeting lor the purpose of making it public, and subscribed to 
the amount of fifty guineas to defray ih' expense of advertising. I bc- 
licAc there arc at this time in Fngland a greater numl'ier of men acting 
on disinterested principles, and dctcrminetl to look into the nature and 
])ractices of goAcrnmeni ihcmsclAes. and not blindly trust, as has 
hitherto been the case, either to goACiiiment generally, or to parlia- 
ments, or to pailiaincntaiT op|X)sition, than at any former period. 
Had this been done a century ago, corruption and taxation had not 
arrived to the height they are now at. 
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lished just before the meeting of parliament, and for 
that purpose a considerable part of the copy was put 
into the printer’s hands in September, and all the re- 
maining copy, as far as page 160, which contains the 
part to which Mr. Pitt’s speech is similar, was given to 
him full six weeks before the meeting of parliament, 
and he was informed of the time at which it was to 
appear. He had composed nearly the whole about a 
fortnight before the time of parliament’s meeting, and 
had printed as far as page 112, and had given me a 
proof of the next sheet, up to page 128. It was then in 
sufficient forwardness to be out at the time proposed, as 
two other sheets were ready for striking oft. I had 
before told him, that if he thought he should be strait- 
ened for time, I could get part of the work done at 
another press, which lie desired me not to do. In tliis 
manner the work stood on the Tuesday fortnight pre- 
ceding the meeting of parliament, when all at once, 
without any previous intimation, though I had been 
with him the evening before, he sent me by one of his 
workmen, all the remaining copy, from page 112, de- 
clining to go on with the work on ayiy consideration. 

To account for this extraordinary conduct I was to- 
tally at a loss, as he stopped at the part where the argu- 
ments on systems and principles of government closed, 
and where the plan for the reduction of taxes, the edu- 
cation of children, and the support of the poor and the 
aged begins: and still more especially, as he had, at the 
time of his beginning to print, and before he had seen 
the whole copy, offered a thousand pounds for the copy- 
right, together with the future copy-right of the former 
part of the Rights of Man. I told the person who 
brought me this offer that I should not accept it, and 
wished it not to be renewed, giving him as my reason, 
that though I believed the printer to be an honest man. 
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I would never put it in the power of any printer or 
publisher to suppress or alter a work of mine, by mak- 
ing him master of the copy, or give to him the right of 
selling it to any minister, or to any other person, or to 
treat as a mere matter of traffic, that which I intended 
should operate as a principle. 

His refusal to complete the work (which he could not 
purchase) obliged me to seek for another printer, and 
this of consequence would throw the publication back 
till after the meeting of parliament, otherwise it would 
have appeared that Mr. Pitt had only taken up a part of 
the plan which I had more fully stated. 

Whether that gentleman, or any other, had seen the 
work or any part of it, is more than I have authority to 
say. But the manner in which the work was returned, 
and the particular time at which this was done, and 
that after the offers he had made, are suspicious cir- 
cumstances. I know what the opinion of booksellers 
and publishers is upon such a case, but as to my own 
opinion, I choose to make no declaration. There are 
many ways by which proof sheets may be procured by 
other persons before a work publicly appears; to which 
I shall add a certain circumstance, which is, 

A ministerial bookseller in Piccadilly who has been 
employed, as common report says, by a clerk of one of 
the boards closely connected with the ministry (the 
board of trade and plantations, of which Hawkesbury is 
president) to publish what he calls my Life, (I wish his 
own life and those of the cabinet were as good,) used 
to have his books printed at the same printing-office 
that I employed; but when the fonner part of the 
Rights of Man came out, he took his work away in 
dudgeon; and about a week or ten days before the 
printer returned my copy, he came to make him an 
oiler of his work again, which was accepted. This 
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would consequently give him admission into the 
printing-office where the sheets of this work were then 
lying; and as booksellers and printers are free with each 
other, he would have the opportunity of seeing w^hat 
was going on. Be the case, however, as it may, Mr. 
Pitt’s plan, little and diminutive as it is, would have 
made a very awkward appearance, had this work ap- 
peared at the time the printer had engaged to finish it. 

I have now stated the particulars which occasioned 
the delay from the proposal to purchase, to the refusal 
to print. If all the gentlemen are innocent, it is very 
unfortunate for them that such a variety of suspicious 
circumstances should, without any design, arrange 
themselves together. 

Having now finished this part, I will conclude with 
stating another circumstance. 

About a fortnight or three weeks before the meeting 
of parliament, a small addition, amounting to about 
twelve shillings and sixpence a-year, was made to the 
pay of the soldiers, or rather their pay was docked so 
much less.— Some gentlemen who knew in part, that this 
work would contain a plan of reforms respecting the 
oppressed condition of soldiers, wished me to add a 
note to the work, signifying that the part upon that 
subject had been in the printer’s hands some weeks be- 
fore that addition of pay was proposed. I declined do- 
ing this, lest it should be interpreted into an air ol 
vanity, or an endeavour to excite suspicion (for whi( h 
perhaps there might be no grounds) that some of tlie 
government gentlemen had, by some means or other, 
made out what this work would contain; and had not 
the printing been interrupted so as to occasion a delay 
beyond the time fixed for publication, nothing con- 
tained in this appendix would have appeared. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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PART FIRST 

I T has been my intention, for several years 
past, to publish my thoughts upon religion. 
1 am well aware of the difficulties that at- 
tend the subject, and from that consideration, 
had reserved it to a more advanced period of life. 
I intended it to be the last offering I should make 
to iny fellow-citizens of all nations, and that at a 
time when the purity of the motive that induced 
me to it, could not admit of a question, e\ en by 
those who might disapprove the work. 

The circumstance that has now taken place in 
France of the total abolition of tlie whole na- 
tional order of priesthood, and of everything 
appertaining to compulsive systems of religion, 
and compulsive articles of faith, has not only 
precipitated my intention, but rendered a work 
of this kind exceedingly necessary, lest in the 
general wreck of superstition, of false systems 
of government and false theology, we lose sight 
of morality, of humanity, and of the theology 
that is true. 

As several of my colleagues, and others of my 

6 
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fellow-citizens of France, have given me the ex- 
ample of making theii* voluntary and individual 
profession of faith, I also will make mine ; and I 
do tliis with all that sincerity and frankness with 
which the mind of man communicates with itself. 

I believe in one God, and no more ; and I hope 
for happiness beyond this life. 

I believe in the equality of man; and I believe 
that religious duties consist in doing justice, 
loving mercy, and endeavoring to make our fel- 
low-creatures happy. 

But, lest it should be supposed that I believe 
in many other things in addition to these, I shall, 
in the progress of this work, declare the things 
I do not believe, and my reasons for not belie v'- 
ing them. 

I do not believe in the creed professed by the 
Jewish church, by the Roman church, by the 
Greek church, by the. Turkisli church, by tlu* 
Protestant church, nor by any church that I 
know of. My own mind is my own church. 

All national institutions of chuixdies, whether 
Jewish, Christian or Turkish, appear to me no 
other than human inventions, set up to b'rrity 
and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and 
profit. 

I do not mean by this declaration to condemn 
those who believe otherwise; they have the same 
right to their belief as I have to mine. But it is 
necessary to the hapjnness of man, that he be 
mentally faithful to himself. Infidelity does not 
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consist in believing, or in disbelieving ; it consists 
in professing to believe what he does not believe. 

It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, 
if I may so express it, that mental lying has pro- 
duced in society. When a man has so far cor- 
rupted and prostituted the chastity of his mind, 
as to subscribe his professional belief to things 
he docs not believe, he has prepared himself for 
the commission of every other crime. He takes 
up the trade of a priest for the sake of gain, and 
in order to qualify himself for that trade, he be- 
gins with a perjury. Can we conceive any thing 
more destructive to morality than this? 

Soon after I had published the pamphlet 
Common Sense, in America, I saw the exceed- 
ing probability that a revolution in the system 
of government would be follow’ed by a revolu- 
tion in the system of religion. The adulterous 
connection of church and state, wherever it 
had taken place, whether Jevsnsh. Christian, or 
Turkish, had so effectually prohibited by pains 
and penalties, every discussion Tipon established 
creeds, and upon first principles of religion, 
that until the system of government should be 
changed, those subjects could not be brought 
fairly and openly before the world; but that 
whenever this should be d^me, a revolution in 
tlie system of religion would follow. Human 
in^'entions and priestcraft would be detected; 
and man would retiu’n to the pure, unmixed and 
unadulterated belief of one God, and no more. 
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Every national church or religion has estab- 
lished itself by pretending some special mission 
from God, communicated to certain individuals. 
The Jews have their Moses; the Christians their 
Jesus Christ, their apostles and saints; and the 
Turks their Mahomet, as if the way to God was 
not open to every man alike. 

Each of those churches show certain books, 
which they call revelation, or the word of God. 
The J ews say, that their word of God was given 
by God to Moses, face to face; the Christians 
say, that their word of God came by divine in- 
spiration; and the Turks say, that their word 
of God (the Koran) was brought by an angel 
from Heaven. Each of those churches accuse 
the other of unbelief; and for my own part, I 
disbelie\'e them all. 

As it is necessary to affix right ideas to words, 
I will, before 1 proceed further into the subject, 
offer some observations on the word revelation. 
Revelation, when applied to religion, means 
something communicated immediately from 
God to man. 

No one will deny or dispute the power of the 
Almighty to make such a communication, if he 
pleases. But admitting, for th(^ sake of a case, 
that something has been revealed to a certain 
person, and not revealed to any other poison, 
it is revelation to that person only. When he 
tells it to a second person, a second to a third, 
a third to a fourth, and so on, it ceases to be a 
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revelation to all those persons. It is revelation 
to the lii’st person only, and hearsay to every 
other, and consequently they are not obliged to 
believe it. 

It is a contradiction in terms and ideas, to 
call anj’thing a revelation that comes to us at 
second-hand, either verbally or in writing. 
Revelation is necessarily limited to the first 
communication— after this, it is only an account 
of something which that person says was a reve- 
lation made to him; and though he may find 
himself obliged to believe it, it cannot be in- 
cumbent on me to believe it in the same manner ; 
for it was not a revelation made to me, and I 
have only his word for it that it was made to 
him. 

When IMoses told the children of Israel that 
he received the two tables of the commandments 
from the hands of God, they were not obliged 
to believe him, because they had no other author- 
ity for it than his telling’ them so; and I have 
no other authority for it than some historian 
telling me so. The commandments carry no 
internal evidence of divinity with them; they 
contain some good moral precepts, such as any 
man qualified to be a lawgiver, or a legislator, 
could produce himself, without having recourse 
to supernatural intervention.* 

* It is, hoAVPvpr, noiT'Ssary to except the declaration which says that 
God visits the sxns of the fathers upon the children; it is contrary to 
every principle of moral justice. 
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When I am told that the Koran was written 
in Heaven and brought to Mahomet by an angel, 
the account comes too near the same kind of 
hearsay evidence and second-hand authority as 
the former. I did not see the angel myself, and, 
therefore, I have a right not to believe it. 

When also I am told that a woman called the 
Virgin Mary, said, or gave out, that she was 
with cliild without any cohabitation with a man, 
and that her betrothed husband, Joseph, said 
that an angel told him so, I have a right to 
believe them or not; such a circumstance re- 
quired a much stronger evidence than their bare 
word for it; but we have not even this— for 
neither Joseph nor ^tary wrote any such matter 
themselves; it is only reported by others that 
they said so— it is hearsay upon hearsay, and I 
do not choose to I’cst ray belief upon such evi- 
dence. 

It is, however, not difficult to account for the 
credit that was given to the story of J esus Christ 
being the son of Cod. He was born when the 
heathen mythology had still some fashion and 
repute in the world, and that mythology had 
prepared the people for the belief of such ca 
story. Almost all the extraordinary men that 
lived under the heathen mythology were reput(“d 
to be the sons of some of their gods. It was 
not a new thing, at that time, to believer a man 
to have been celestially begotten; the inter- 
course of gods with women was then a matter 
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of familiar opinion. Their Jupiter, according 
to their accounts, had cohabited with hundreds ; 
the story, therefore, had nothing in it either 
new, wonderful, or obscene ; it was conformable 
to the opinions that then prevailed among the 
people called Gentiles, or Mythologists, and it 
w^as those people only that believed it. The J ews 
who had kept strictly to the belief of one God, 
and no more, and who had always rejected the 
heathen mythology, never credited the story. 

It is curious to observe how the theory of 
what is called the Christian church sprung out 
of the tail of the heathen mythology. A direct 
incorporation took place in the first instance, 
by making the reputed founder to be celestially 
begotten. The trinity of gods that then followed 
was no other than a reduction of the former 
plurality, which was about twenty or thirty 
tliousand: the statue of Mary succeeded the 
statue of Diana of Ephesus; the deification of 
heroes changed into the canonization of saints; 
th(‘ Mythologists had gods for everything; the 
Christian Mythologists had saints for every- 
thing; the church became as crowded with one, 
as the Pantheon had been "with the other, and 
Rome was the place of both. The Christian 
theory is little else than the idolatry of the an- 
cient Mythologists, acconunodated to the pur- 
poses of power and revenue ; and it yet remains 
to reason' and philosophy to abolish the amphib- 
ions fraud. 
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Nothing that is here said can apply, even with 
the most distant disrespect, to the real character 
of Jesus Christ. He was a virtuous and an 
amiable man. The morality that he preached 
and practised was of the most benevolent kind ; 
and though similar systems of morality had 
been preached by Confucius, and by some of the 
Greek philosophers, many years before; by the 
Quakers since; and by many good men in all 
ages, it has not been exceeded by any. 

Jesus Christ wrote no account of him.self, of 
his birth, parentage, or any thing else; not a 
lino of what is called the New Testament is of 
his own writing. The history of him is alto- 
gether the work of other people; and as to the 
account given of his resurrection and ascension, 
it was the necessary countc'rpart to the story 
of his birth. His historians having brought him 
into the world iii a supernatural manner, were 
obliged to take him out again in the same man- 
ner, or the first part of the story must have 
fallen to the ground. 

The wret(.‘hed contrivance with which this 
latter part is told exceeds every thing that went 
before it. The first part, that of the miraculous 
conception, was not a thing that admitted of 
publicity; and therefore the tellers of this part 
of the story had this advantage, that though they 
might not be credited, they could not be de- 
tected. They could not be expected to piwe it, 
because it was not one of those things that ad- 
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mitted of proof, aud it was impossible that the 
person of whom it was told could prove it him- 
self. 

But the resurrection of a dead person from 
the grave, and his ascension through the air, is 
a thing very different as to the evidence it ad- 
mits of, to the in\isible concc^dion of a child 
in the womb. The resurrection and ascension, 
supposing them to have taken place, admitted of 
public and ocular demonstration, like that of 
the ascension of a balloon, or the sun at noon- 
day, to all Jerusalem at least. A thing which 
everybody is required to believe, requires that 
the proof and evidence of it should be equal to 
all, aud universal; and as the public visibility 
of this last related act was the only evidence 
that could give sanction to the former part, the 
whole of it falls to the ground, because that evi- 
dence never was given. Instead of this, a small 
number of persons, not more than eight or nine, 
are introduced as i^roxies for the whole world, 
to say they saw it, and all the rest of the world 
are called iipon to believe it. But it appears 
that Thomas did not believe the resurrection, 
and, as they say, would not believe without hav- 
ing ocular and manual demonstration himself. 
So neither will I, and the reason is equally as 
good for me, and for every other person, as for 
Thomas. 

It is in vain to attempt to palliate or disguise 
this matter. The story, so far as relates to the 
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supernatural part, has every mark of fraud and 
imposition stamped upon the faee of it. Who 
were the authors of it is as impossible for us 
now to know, as it is for us to be assured that 
the books in which the account is related w^ere 
written by the persons whose names they bear; 
the best surviving evidence we now have respect- 
ing this affair is the Jews. They arc regularly 
descended from the people who lived in the times 
this resurrection and ascension is said to have 
happened, and they say, it is not true. It has 
long appeared to me a strange inconsistency to 
cite the Jews as a proof of the truth of the 
story. It is just the same as if a man were to 
say, I will prove the truth of what I have told 
you by producing the people wlio say it is false. 

That such a person as Jesus Christ existed, 
and that he was crucified, which was the mode 
of execution at that day, are historical relations 
strictly within the limits of 2>robability. lie 
preached most excellent morality and the equal- 
ity of man; but he preached also against the 
corruptions and avarice of the Jewish priests, 
and this brought upon him the hatred and venge- 
ance of the whole order of priesthood. The 
accusation which those priests brought against 
him was that of sedition and conspiracy against 
the Roman government, to which the Jews were 
then subject and tributary; and it is not im- 
probable that the Roman government might 
have some secret apprehensions of the effects of 
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his doctrine, as well as the Jewish priests; 
neither is it improbable that Jesus Christ had 
in contemplation the delivery of the Jewish na- 
tion from the bondage of the Eomans. Between 
the two, however, this virtuous reformer and 
revolutionist lost his life. 

It is upon this plain narrative of facts, to- 
gether with another case I am going to mention, 
that the Christian Mythologists, calling them- 
selves the Christian Church, have erected their 
fable, which, for absurdity and extravagance, is 
not exceeded by anything that is to be found in 
the mythology of the ancients. 

The ancient Mythologists toll us that the race 
of Giants made war against Jupiter, and that 
one of them threw a hundred rocks against him 
at one throw; that Jupiter defeated him with 
thunder, and confined him afterward under 
ISIount Etna, and that every time the Giant 
turns himself Mount Etna belches fire. 

It is here easy to see that the circumstance of 
the mountain, that of its being a volcano, sug- 
gested the idea of the fable; and that the fable 
is made to fit and wind itself up with that cir- 
cumstance. 

The Christian Mythologists tell us that their 
Satan made war against che Almighty, who de- 
feated him, and confined him afterward, not 
under a mountain, but in a pit. It is here easy 
to see that the first fable suggested the idea of 
the second; for the fable of Jupiter and tlie 
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Giants was told many hundred years before that 
of Satan. 

Thus far the an<jient and the Christian 
Mythologists differ very little from each other. 
But the latter have contrived to carry the matter 
much farther. They have contrived to connect 
the fabulous jjart of the story of Jesus Christ 
with the fable originating from Mount Etna; 
and in order to make all the parts of the story 
tie together, they have taken to their aid the 
traditions of the Jews; for the Christian my- 
thology is made up partly from the ancient my- 
thology and partly from the Jewish traditions. 

The Christian JMythologists, after having (on- 
fined Satan in a pit, were obliged to h‘t him out 
again to bring on the sequel of the fable. lie 
is then introduced into the Garden of Edim, in 
the shape of a snake or a serpent, and in that 
shape he enters iiito familiar couvei'sation with 
Eve, who is no way sui’prised to hear a snake 
talk; and the issue of this lele-d-tfte is that he 
persuades her to eat an ap])le, and the eating 
of that apple damns all mankind. 

After giving Satan this triimiph over the 
whole creation, one would have supposed that 
the Church Mythologists W(juld have been kind 
enough to send him back again to the pit; or, 
if they had not done this, that they would have 
put a mountain upon him (for they say that 
their faith can I'emove a mountain), or liave put 
him under a mountain, as tlie former rnytholo- 
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gists had done, to prevent his getting again 
among the women and doing more mischief. 
But instead of this they leave him at large, with- 
out even obliging him to give his parole — the 
secret of which is, that the.y could not do with- 
out him; and after being at the trouble of 
making him, they bribed him to stay. They 
jjromised him all the Jews, all the Turks by 
anticipation, nine-tenths of the world beside, 
and Mahomet into the bargain. After this, who 
can doubt the bountifulness of the Christian 
Mythology ? 

Having thus made an insurrection and a battle 
in Heaven, in which none of the combatants 
could be either killed or woimded— put Satan 
into the pit— let him out again— giving him a 
triumph over the whole creation— damned all 
mankind by the eating of an apple, these Chris- 
tian Mythologists bring the two ends of their 
fable together. Thej’- represent this virtuous 
and amiable man, Jesus Christ, to be at once 
both God and Iklan, and also the Son of God, 
celestially begotten, on purpose to be sacrificed, 
because they say that Eve in her longing had 
eaten an apple. 

Putting aside eA'erything that might excite 
laughter by its absurdity, or detestation by its 
profaneness, and confining ourselves merely to 
an examination of the parts, it is impossible to 
conceive a story more derogatory to the Al- 
mighty, more inconsistent, with his wisdom, more 
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contradictory to his power, than this story is. 

In order to make for it a foundation to rise 
upon, the inventors were under the necessity of 
giving to the being whom tliey call Satan, a 
power equally as great, if not greater than they 
attribute to the Almighty. They have not only 
given him the power of liberating himself from 
the pit, after what they call his fall, but they 
have made tliat power increase afterward to in- 
finity. Before this fall they represent him only 
as an angel of limited existence, as they repre- 
sent the rest. After his fall, he becomes, by 
their aceovmt, omnipresent. He exists every- 
where, and at the same time. He occupies the 
whole immensity of space. 

Not content with this deification of Satan, 
they represent him as defeating, by stratagem, 
in the shape of an animal of the creation, all 
the power and wisdom of the Almighty. They 
represent him as having compelled the Almighty 
to the direct necessity either of surrendering 
the whole of the creation to the government and 
sovereignty of this Satan, or of capitulating for 
its redemption by coming down upon earth, and 
exhibiting himself upon a cross in the shape of 
a man. 

Had the inventors of this story told it the 
contrary way, that is, had they represented the 
Almighty as compelling Satan to exhibit him- 
self on a cross, in the shape of a snake, as a 
punishment for his new transgression, the story 
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would have been less absurd— less contradic- 
tory. But instead of this, they make the trans- 
gressor triumph, and the Almighty fall. 

That many good men have believed this 
strange fable, and lived very good lives imder 
that belief (for credulity is not a crime), is 
what I have no doubt of. In the first place, 
they were educated to believe it, and they would 
have believed anything else in the same man- 
ner. There are also many who have been so 
enthusiastically enraptured by what they con- 
ceived to be the infinite love of God to man, in 
making a sacrifice himself, that the vehemence 
of the idea has forbidden and deterred them 
from examining into the absurdity and profane- 
ness of the story. The more unnatural anything 
is, the more it is capable of becoming the object 
of dismal admiration. 

But if objects for gratitude and admiration 
are our desire, do they not present themselves 
every hour to our eyes? Do we not see a fair 
creation prepared to receive us the instant we 
are born— a world furnished to our hands, that 
cost us nothing ? Is it we that light up the sun, ^ 
that pour down the rain, and fill the earth with 
abundance? Whether we sleep or wake, the 
A’ast machinery of the universe still goes on. 
Are these things, and the blessings they indi- 
cate in future, nothing to us? Can our gross 
feelings be excited by no other subjects than 
tragedy and suicide? Or is the gloomy pride 
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of man become so intolerable, that nothing can 
flatter it but a sacrifice of the Creator ? 

I know that this bold investigation will alarm 
many, but it would be paying too great a com- 
pliment to their credulity to forbear it on their 
account; the times and the subject demand it 
to be done. The suspicion that the theory of 
what is called the Christian Church is fabulous 
is becoming very extensive in all countries ; and 
it will be a consolation to men staggering under 
that suspicion, and doubting what to believe and 
what to disbelieve, to see the object freely in- 
vestigated. I therefore pass on to the examina- 
tion of the books called the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

These books, beginning with Genesis and end- 
ing with Revelation (which, by the by, is a book 
of riddles that requires a revelation to explain 
it), are, we are told, the word of God. It is, 
therefore, proper for us to know who told us 
so, that we may know what credit to give to the 
report. The answer to this question is, that no- 
body can tell, except that we tell one another 
so. The case, however, historically appeal’s to 
be as follows : 

When the Church Mythologists established 
their system, they collected all the writings they 
could find, and managed them as they pleased. 
It is a matter altogether of uncertainty to us 
whether such of the writings .as now appear 
under the name of the Old and New Testament 
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are in the same state in 'which those collectors 
say they found them, or whether they added, 
altered, abridged, or dressed them up. 

Be this as it may, they decided by vote which 
of the books out of the collection they had made 
should be the woiiu of God, and which should 
not. They i-ejected several; they voted others 
to be doubtful, such as the books called the 
Apocrypj'.a ; and those books which had a major- 
ity of votes, were voted to be the word of God. 
Had they voted otheiwise, all the people, since 
calling themselves Christians, had believed 
otherwise— for the belief of the one comes from 
th(‘. vote of the other. Who the people were that 
did all this, we know nothing of; they called 
themselves by tlie general name of the Church, 
and this is all we know of the matter. 

As we liave no other external evidence or 
authority for believing these books to be the 
word of God than what I have mentioned, which 
is no evidence or authority at all, I come, in the 
next place, to examine the internal evidence con- 
tained in the books themselves, 

Tn the former part of this Essay, I have 
spoken of revelation; I now’^ proceed further 
with that subject, for the purpose of applying 
it to the books in question. 

RevelatioTi is a communication of something 
which the person to whom that thing is revealed 
did not know before. For if I have done a 
thing, or seen it done, it needs no revelation to 
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tell me I have done it, or seen it, nor to enable 
me to tell it, or to write it. 

Revelation, therefore, cannot be applied to 
anything done upon earth, of which man him- 
self is the actor or the witness ; and consequently 
all the historical and anecdotal parts of the 
Bible, which is almost the whole of it, is not 
within the meaning and compass of the word rev- 
elation, and, therefore, is not the word of God. 

When Samson ran off with the gate-posts of 
Gaza, if he ever did so (and whether he did 
or not is nothing to us), or when he visited his 
Delilah, or caught his foxes, or did anything 
else, what has revelation to do with these things ? 
If they were facts, he could tell them himself, 
or his secretary, if he kept one, could write 
them, if they were worth either telling or writ- 
ing; and if they were fictions, revelation could 
not make them true; and Avhether true or not, 
we are neither the better nor the wisei* for know- 
ing them. When we contemplate the immensity 
of that Being who diivcts and governs the in- 
comprehensible wiioT.K, of which the utmost ken 
of human sight can discover but a part, we ought 
to feel shame at calling such paltry stoi’ies the 
word of God. 

As to the account of the Creation, with which 
the Book of Genesis opens, it has all the ap- 
pearance of being a tradition which the Israel- 
ites had among them before they came into 
Egypt; and after their departure from that 
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country they put it at the head of their history, 
without telling (as it is most probable) that 
they did not know how they came by it. The 
manner in which the account opens shows it to 
be traditionary. It begins abruptly; it is no- 
body that speaks ; it is nobody that hears ; it is 
addressed to nobody ; it has neither first, second, 
nor third person ; it has every criterion of being 
a tradition ; it has no voucher. Moses does not 
take it upon himself by introducing it with the 
formality that he uses on other occasions, such 
as that of saying, ‘‘The Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying/' 

Why it has been called the Mosaic account' of 
the Creation, I am at a loss to conceive. Moses, 
I believe, was too good a judge of such subjects 
to put his name to that account. He had been 
educated among the Egyptians, who were a 
people as well skilled in science, and particu- 
larly in astronomy, as any people of their day; 
and the silence and caution that Moses observes 
in not authenticating the account, is a good 
negative evidence that he neither told it nor 
believed it. The case is, that every nation of 
people has been world-makers, and the Israelites 
had as much right to set up the trade of world- 
making as any of the rest; and as Moses was 
not an Israelite, he might not choose to contra- 
dict the tradition. The account, however, is 
harmless; and this is more than can be said of 
many other parts of the Bible. 
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Whenever we read the obscene stories, the 
voluptuous debaucheries, the cruel and tortur- 
ous executions, the unrelenting vindictiveness, 
with which more than half the Bible is filled, it 
would be more consistent that we called it the 
word of a demon, than the word of God. It is 
a history cf wickedness, that has served to cor- 
rupt and brutalize mankind; and, for my part, 
I sincerely detest it, as I detest everything that 
is cruel. 

We scarcely meet with anything, a few 
phrases excepted, but what deserves either our 
abhoi’rcnce or our contempt, till we come to the 
miscellaneous parts of the Bible. In the anony- 
mous publications, the Psalms, and the Book 
of Job, more particularly in the latter, we find 
a great deal of elevated sentiment reverentially 
expressed of the power and benignity of the 
Almighty; but they stand on no higher rank 
than many other compositions on similar sub- 
jects, as well before that time as since. 

The Proverbs wliich are said to be Solomon’s, 
though most probably a collection (because the}' 
discover a knowledge of life which his situation 
excluded him from knowing), are an instruct- 
ive table of ethics. They are inferior in keen- 
ness to the proverbs of the Spaniards, and not 
more wise and economical than those of the 
American Franklin. 

All the remaining parts of the Bible, gener- 
ally known by the name of the Prophets, are the 
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works of the Jewish poets and itinerant preach- 
ers, w'ho mixed poetry,* anecdote, and devotion 
together— and those works still retain the air 
and style of poetry, though in translation. 

There is not, thoughout the whole book called 
the Bible, any word that describes to us what 
we call a poet, nor any word that describes what 
we call poetry. The case is, that the w'^ord 
prophet, to which latter times have affixed a new 
idea, was the Bible word for poet, and the word 
prophesying meant the art of making poetry. 

* As there are many readers who do not see that a composition is 
poetry unless it be m rhyme, it is for their information that I add 
this note. 

Poetry consists principally in two things — imagery and composition. 
The composition of poetry differs from that of prose in the manner 
3f mixing long and short syllables together. Take a long syllable out 
’it a line of poetry, and put a short one in the rocin of it, or put a 
iong syllable where a short one should be, and that line will lose its 
poetical harmony. It will have an effect upon the line like that of 
misplacing a note in a s.mg. The imagery in these books, called the 
Prophets, appertains altogether to poetry. It is fictitious, and often 
extravagant, and not admissible in any other kind of writing than, 
poetry. To show that those writings are composed in poetical num- 
bers, I will take ten pyllables, as they stand in the book, and make 
a line of the same number of syllables, (heroic measure) that shall 
rhyme with the last word. It will then be seen that the composition 
of these books is poetical measure. The instance I shall produce is 
from Isaiah: 

“iirnr, 0 ye heavens, and give car, 0 earth!** 

’Tia God himself that calls attention forth. 

Another instance I shall quote is from the mournful Jeremiah, to 
which I shall add two other lines, for the purpose of carrying out the 
figure, and showing the intention of the poet; 

**0! that mine head xvere xvaters and mine eyes** 

Were fountains flowing like the liquid skies; 

Them would I give the mighty flood release, 

And weep a deluge for the human race. 
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It also meant the art of playing poetry to a tune 
upon any instrmnent of music. 

We read of prophesying with pipes, tabrets, 
and horns— of prophesying with harps, with 
psalteries, with cymbals, and with eveiy other 
instrument of music then in fashion. Wore we 
now to speak of prophesying with a fiddle, or 
with a' pipe and tabor, the expression would 
have no meaning or would appear ridiculous, 
and to some people contemptuous, because we 
have changed the meaning of the word. 

Wo are told of Saul being among the j^rophets, 
and also that he prophesied; but we are not told 
what they prophesied, nor what he prophesied. 
The case is, there was nothing to tell ; for these 
prophets w’ere a company of musicians and 
poets, and Saul joined in the concert, and this 
was called prophesying. 

The account given of this affair in the book 
called Samuel is, that Saul met a company of 
projihets; a whole company of them! coming 
down with a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe and a 
harp, and that they prophesied, and that ho 
prophesied with them. But it appears after- 
ward, that Saul prophesied badly; that is, he 
perffn’med his part badly; foj- it is said, tliat an 
'‘evil spirit from God’** came upon Saul, and 
he prophesied. 

those men who call thomsclvos <livir.c9 and commentators, are 
very fond of piizzding oiio another, T leave them to contest the mean- 
ing of the first part of the phrase, that of an evil spirit from God, 
I keep to my text — keep to the meaning of the word prophesy. 
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Now, were there no other passage in the book 
called the Bible than this, to demonstrate to us 
that we have lost the original meaning of the 
word prophesy, and substituted another mean- 
ing in its place, this alone would be sufficient; 
for it is impossible to use and apply the word 
prophesy, in the place it is here used and ap- 
plied, if we give to it the sense which latter 
times have affixed to it. The manner in which 
it is here used strips it of all religious meaning, 
and shows that a man might then be a prophet, 
or he might prophesy, as he may now be a poet 
or a musician, without any regard to the moral- 
ity or immorality of his character. The word 
was originally a term of science, promiscuously 
applied to poetry and to music, and not re- 
sti’icted to any subject upon wliich poetry and 
music might be exercised. 

Deborah and Barak are called prophets, not 
because they jn^edicted anything, but because 
they composed the poem or song that bears their 
name, in celebration of an act already done. 
David is ranked among the prophets, for he was 
a musician, and was also reputed to be (though 
perhaps very erroneously) the author of the 
Psalms. But Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
not called ])rophets ; it does not appear from any 
accounts we have that they could either sing, 
play music, or make poetry. 

We are told of the greater and the lesser 
prophets. They might as well toll us of the 
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greater and the lesser God; for there cannot be 
degrees in prophesying consistently with its 
modern sense. But there are degrees in poetry, 
and therefore the phrase is reconcilable to the 
case, when we understand by it the greater and 
the lesser poets. 

It is altogether unnecessary, after this, to 
offer any observations upon what those men, 
styled prophets, have written. The axe goes at 
once to the root, b.y showing that the original 
meaning of the W’ord has been mistaken ; and 
consequently all the inferences that have been 
drawn from those books, the devotional respect 
that has been paid to them, and the labored com- 
mentaries that have been written upon them, 
under that mistaken meaning, are not worth 
disputing about. In many things, howevei-, the 
writings of the Jewish poets deserve* a better 
fate than that of being bound up, as tliey now 
are wdth the trash that accompanie.s them, under 
the abused name of the word of God. 

If we permit ourselves to conceive ilglit ideas 
of things, we must necessarily affix the idea, not 
only of unchangeablencss, but of the utter im- 
possibility of any change taking ])lac('. by any 
means or accident whatever, in that which we 
would honor with the name of the word of God ; 
and thci'efore the word of God cannot exist in 
any written or human language. 

The continually progressive change to which 
the meaning of words is subject, the w’ant of a 
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universal language which renders translation 
necessary, the errors to which translations are 
again subject, the mistakes of copyists and 
printers, together with the possibility of willful 
alteration, arc of themselves evidences that the 
human language, wiiether in speech or in print, 
cannot be the vehicle of the word of God. The 
word of God exists in something else. 

Did the book (ialled the Bible excel in purity 
of ideas and expi-ession all the books that are 
now extant in the w’orld, I W’ould not take it for 
my rule of faith, as being the word of God, be- 
cause the possibilit}" would nevertheless exist of 
my being imposed upon. But when I see 
tbrougliout the greater part of this book scarcely 
anythi)ig but a history of the grossest vices and 
a collection of the most jjaltry and contemptible 
tales, I cannot dishonor my Creator by calling 
it by his name. 

Thus much for the Bible; I now go on to the 
book called the New Testament. The New 
Testami'iit! that is, the new will, as if there 
could be two wills {>f the Creator. 

Had it been the object or the intention of 
Jesus Christ to establish a new religion, he 
would undoubtedly have written a system him- 
self, or procured H to he written in his life-time. 
But there is no publication extant aiithenticated 
with his name. All the books called the New 
Testament wove written after his death. He 
was a Jew by birth and by profession; and he 
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was the son of God in like manner that every 
other person is— for the Creator is the Father 
of All. 

The first four books, called Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and J ohn, do not give a history of the life 
of Jesus Christ, but only detached anecdotes of 
him. It appears from these books that the 
whole time of his being a preacher was not more 
than eighteen months; and it was only during 
this short time that these men became ac- 
quainted with him. They make mention of him 
at the age of twelve years, sitting, they say, 
among the Jewish doctors, asking and answer- 
ing them questions. As this was several years 
before their acquaintance with him began, it is 
most probable they had this anecdote from his 
parents. From this time tliere is no account of 
him for about sixteen years. Where he lived, 
or how he employed himself during this inter- 
val, is not known. Most probably he was work- 
ing at his father’s trade, which was that of a 
carpenter. It does not appear that he had any 
school education, and the j)robability is, that he 
could not write, for his parents were extremely 
poor, as appears from their not being able to 
pay for a bed when he was born. 

It is somewhat curious that the three persons 
whose names arc the most universally j'oeorded, 
were of very obscure parentage. Moses was a 
foundling; Jesus Christ was born in a stable; 
and Mahomet was a mule driver. The first and 
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last of these men were founders of different 
systems of religion; but Jesus Christ founded 
no new system. He called men to the practice 
of moral virtues and the belief of one God. The 
great trait in his character is philanthropy. 

The manner in which he was apprehended 
shows that he was not much known at that time ; 
and it shows also, that the meetings he then held 
with his followers were in secret; and that he 
had given over or suspended preaching pub- 
licly. Judas could not otherwise betray him 
than by giving information where he was, and 
pointing him out to the officers that went to 
arrest him; and the reason for employing and 
paying Judas to do this could arise only from 
the cause already mentioned, that of his not be- 
ing much known and living concealed. 

The idea of his concealment not only agrees 
A’ciy ill with his reputed divinity, but associates 
with it something of pusillanimity; and being 
betrayed, or in other woi’ds, his being appre- 
hended, on the information of one of his 
followers, shows that he did not intend to be 
apprehended, and consequently that he did not 
intend to be crucified. 

The Christian Mythologists tells us, that 
Christ died for the sins of the world, and that 
he came on purpose to die. Would it not then 
have been the same if he had died of a fe-A’er or 
of the small-pox, of old age, or of anything 
else? 
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The declaratory sentence which, they say, 
was passed upon Adam, in case he eat of the 
apple, was not, that thoii shalt surely he cruci- 
fied, but, thou shalt surely die — the sentence of 
death, and not the manner of dying. Cruci- 
fixion, therefore, or any other particular man- 
ner of dying, made no part of the sentence that 
Adam was to suffer, and consequently, even 
upon their own tactics, it could make no part 
of the sentence that Christ was to suffer in the 
room of Adam. A fever would have done as 
well as the cross, if there was any occasion for 
either. 

The sentence of death, which they tell us "was 
thus passed upon Adam, must either have meant 
dying naturally, that is, ceasing to live, or have 
meant what these IMythologists call damnation ; 
and, consequently, the act of dying on the part 
of Jesus Christ, must, according to their sys- 
tem, apply as a prevention to one, or other 
of these two things happening to Adam and 
to us. 

That it docs not prevent our dying is evident, 
because we all die; and if their accounts of 
longevity be true, men die faster since the cruci- 
fixion than before ; and wdth respect to the S('C- 
ond explanation (including with it the natural 
death of Jesus Christ as a substitute for the 
eternal death or damnation of all mankind), it 
is impertinently representing the Creator as 
coming off, or revoking the sentence, by a pun 
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or a quibble upon the word death. That manu- 
facturer of quibbles, St. Paul, if he wrote the 
books that bear his name, has helped this quibble 
on by making another quibble upon the word 
Adam. He makes there to be two Adams; the 
one who sins in fact, and suffers by proxy; the 
other who sins by proxy, and suffers in fact. A 
1‘eligion thus interlarded with quibble, subter- 
fuge, and pun has a tendency to instruct its 
professors in the practice of these arts. They 
acquire the habit without being aw'are of the 
cause. 

If Jesus Clirist was the being which those 
Mythologists tell us he was, and that he came 
into this world to suffer, w’hich is a word they 
sometimes use instead of die, the only real suf- 
fering he could have endured, w^ould have been 
to live. His existence here was a state of exile- 
ment or transportation from Heaven, and the 
way back to his original country was to die. In 
fine, everything in this strange system is the 
reverse of wliat it pretends to be. It is the re- 
verse of truth, and I become so tired of examin- 
ing into its inconsistencies and absurdities, that 
I hasten to the conclusion of it, in order to pro- 
ceed to something bettor. 

How much or what parts of the books called 
the New Testament, were written by the persons 
whose names they bear, is what we can know 
nothing of; neither are we certain in what 
language they were originally written. The 
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matters they now contain may be classed under 
two heads— anecdote and epistolary correspond- 
ence. 

The four books already mentioned, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, are altogether anecdotal. 
They relate events after they had taken place. 
They tell what Jesus Christ did and said, and 
what others did and said to him ; and in several 
instances they relate the same event differently. 
Revelation is necessarily out of the question 
with respect to those books; not only because 
of the disagreement of the writers, but because 
revelation cannot be applied to the relating of 
facts by the person who saw them done, nor to 
the relating or recording of any discourse or 
conversation by those who heard it. The book 
called the Acts of the Apostles (an anonymous 
work) belongs also to the anecdotal })art. 

All the other parts of the New Testament, ex- 
cept the book of enigmas called the Revelations, 
are a collection of letters under the name of 
epistles, and the forgery of letters has b('en such 
a common practice in the world, that the proba- 
bility is at least equal, whether they are genuine 
or forged. One thing, however, is much less 
equivocal, which is, that out of the mattei’s con- 
tained in those books, together with the assist- 
ance of some old stories, the Church has set up 
a system of religion very contradictory to the 
character of the person whose name it bears. It 
has set up a religion of pomp and of revenue, 
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in pretended imitation of a person whose life 
was humility and poverty. 

The invention of purgatory, and of the re- 
leasing of souls therefrom by prayers bought of 
the church with money; the selling of pardons, 
dispensations, and indulgences, are revenue 
laws, without bearing that name or carrying 
that appearance. But the case nevertheless is, 
that those things derive their origin from the 
paroxysm of the crucifixion and the theory de- 
duced therefrom, which was that one person 
could stand in the place of another, and could 
perform meritorious service for him. The prob- 
ability, therefore, is that the whole theory or 
doctrine of what is called the redemption (which 
is said to have been accomplished by the act 
of one person in the room of another) was 
originally fabricated on purpose to bring for- 
ward and build all those secondary and pecimi- 
ary redemptions upon; and that the passages 
in the books, upon which the idea oi theory of 
redemption is biiilt, have been manufactured 
and fabrieoted for that purpose. Why are we 
to give this Church credit when she tells us that 
those books are genuine in every part, any more 
than we give her credit for everything else she 
has told us, or for the miracles she says she had 
performed? That she coidd fabricate writings 
is certain, because she could write ; and the com- 
position of the writings in question is of that 
kind that anvbody might do it ; and that she did 
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fabricate them is not more inconsistent with 
probability than that she could tell us, as she 
has done, that she could and did work miracles. 

Since, then no external evidence can, at this 
long distance of time, be produced to prove 
whether the Church fabricjited the doctrines 
called redemption or not (for such evidence, 
whether for or against, would be subject to the 
same suspicion of being fabricated), the case 
can only be referred to the internal evidenct^ 
which the thing carries within itself; and tliis 
affords a very strong presumption of its being 
a fabrication. For the internal evidence is that 
the theory or doctrine of redemption has for its 
base an idea of pecuniary justice, and not that 
of moral justice. 

If I owe a person money, and cannot pay him, 
and he threatens to put me in prison, another 
person can take the debt upon himself, and pay 
it for me ; but if I have committed a crime, every 
circumstance of the case is changed ; moral 
justice cannot take the innocent for the guilty, 
even if the innocent would offer itself. To sup- 
pose justice to do this, is to destroy the principle 
of its existence, which is the tiling itself; it is 
then no longer justice, it is indiscriminate re- 
venge. 

This single reflection will show, that the doc- 
trine of redemption is founded on a mere pecu- 
niary idea corresponding to that of a debt which 
another person might pay; and as this pecuniary 
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idea corresponds again with the system of 
second redemption, obtained through the means 
of money given to the Church for pardons, the 
probability is that the same persons fabricated 
both the one and the other of those theories; 
and that, in truth there is no such thing as re- 
demption— that it- is fabulous, and that man 
stands in the same relative condition with his 
Maker as he ever did stand since man existed, 
and that it is his greatest consolation to tliink 
so. 

Let him believ e this, and he will live more 
consistently and morally than by any other 
system ; it is by his being taught to contemplate 
himself as an outlaw, as an outcast, as a beggar, 
as a mmnper, as one thrown, as it were, on a 
dungliill at an immense distance from his 
Creator, and who must make his approaches by 
creeping and cringing to intermediate beings, 
that he conceives either a contemptuous disre- 
gard for everything under tlie name of religion, 
or becomes indifferent, or turns what he calls 
devout. In the latter case, he consumes his life 
in grief, or the affectation of it ; his prayers are 
reproaches; his humility is ingratitude; he calls 
himself a worm, and the fc'rtile earth a dung- 
hill ; and all the blessings of li.'e by the thankless 
name of vanities; he despises the choicest gift 
of Cod to man, the gift of reason; and liaAing 
endeavored to force upon himself the belief of 
a system against which reason revolts, he un- 
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gratefully calls it human reason, as if man could 
give reason to himself. 

Yet, with all this strange appearance of 
hmnility and this contempt for human reason, 
he ventures into the boldest presmnptions ; he 
finds fault with everything; his selfishness is 
never satisfied; his iiigratiiude is never at an 
end. He takes on himself to direct the Almighty 
what to do, even in the government of the uni- 
verse; he prays dictatorially ; when it is sun- 
shine, he prays for rain, and when it is rain, 
he prays for sunshine ; he follows the same idea 
in everything that he prays for ; for what is the 
amount of all his prayers but an attempt to 
make the Almighty change his mind, and act 
otherwise than he docs? It is as if he were to 
say: Thou knowest not so well as I. 

But some, perhaps, will say: Are we to have 
no word of God— no revelation? I answer. Yes ; 
there is a word of God ; there is a revelation. 

The word of God is the creation we behold : 
and it is in this word, which no human invention 
can counterfeit or alter, that God speaketh uni- 
versally to man. 

Human language is local and changeable, and 
is therefore incapable of being used as the 
means of unchangeable and universal informa- 
tion. The idea that God sent Jesus Christ to 
publish, as they say, the glad tidings to all na- 
tions, from one end of the earth to the other, is 
consistent only with the ignorance of those who 
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knew nothing of the extent of the world, and 
who believed, as those world-saviours believed, 
and continued to believe for several centuries 
(and that in contradiction to the discoveries of 
philosophers and the experience of navigators), 
that the earth was flat like a trencher, and that 
man might walk to the end of it. 

But how was Jesus Christ to make anything- 
known to all nations'? He could speak but one 
language, which was Hebrew, and there are in 
the world several hundred languages. Scarcely 
any two nations speak the same language, or 
understand each other; and as to translations, 
every man who knows anything of languages 
knows that it is impossible to translate from 
one language to another, not only without losing 
a great part of the original, but frequently of 
mistaking the sense; and besides all this, the 
art of printing was wholly unknown at the time 
Christ lived. 

It is always necessary that the means that 
are to accomplish any end be equal to the ac- 
complishment of that end, or the end cannot be 
accomplished. It is in this that the difference 
between finite and infinite power and wisdom 
discovers itself. JMan frequently fails in accom- 
plishing his ends, from a natural inability of 
the power to the purpose, and frequently from 
the want of wisdom to apply power properly. 
But it is impossible for infinite power and wis- 
dom to fail as man faileth. The means it useth 
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are always equal to the end; but human lan- 
guage, more especially as there is not an uni- 
versal language, is incapable of being used as 
an universal means of unchangeable and uni- 
form information, and therefore it is not the 
means that God useth in manifesting himself 
miiversally to man. 

It is. only in the Creation that all our ideas 
and conceptions of a word of God can unite. 
The Creation speaketh an universal language, 
independently of human speech or human lan- 
guage, multiplied and various as they may be. 
It is an ever-existing original, which every man 
can read. It cannot be forged; it cannot be 
coxmterfeited ; it cannot be lost; it cannot be 
altered; it cannot be suppressed. It does not 
depend upon the will of man whether it shall 
be published or not ; it publishes itself from one 
end of the earth to the other. It preaches to all 
nations and to all worlds; and this ivord of God 
reveals to man all that is necessary for man to 
know of God. 

Do we want to contemplate his power? We 
see it in the immensity of the Creation. Do we 
want to contemplate his wisdom? We see it in 
the imchangeable order by which the incompre- 
hensible whole is governed. Do we want to 
contemplate his munificence? We see it in the 
abundance with which he fills the earth. Do 
we want to contemplate his mercy? We see it 
in his not withholding that abundance even 
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from the unthankful. In fine, do we want to 
know what God is ? Search not the book called 
the Scripture, which any human hand might 
make, but the Scripture called the Creation. 

The only idea man can affix to the name of 
God is that of a jirst cause, the cause of all 
things. And incomprehensible and difficult as 
it is for a man to conceive what a first cause is, 
he arrives at the belief of it from the tenfold 
greater difficulty of disbelieving it. It is diffi- 
cult beyond description to conceive that space 
can have no end ; but it is more difficult to con- 
ceive an end. It is difficult beyond the power 
of man to conceive an eternal duration of what 
we call time; but it is more impossible to con- 
ceive a time 'when there shall be no time. 

In like manner of reasoning, everything we 
behold carries in itself the internal evidence 
that it did not make itself. Every man is an 
evidence to himself that he did not make him- 
self ; neither could his father make himself, nor 
his grandfather, nor any of his race; neither 
could any tree, plant, or animal make itself ; and 
it is the conviction arising from this evidence 
that carries us on, as it were, by necessity to 
the belief of a first cause eternally existing, of 
a nature totally different t > any material ex- 
istence we know of, and by the power of which 
all things exist; and this first cause man calls 
God. 

It is only by the exercise of reason that man 
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can discover God. Take away that reason, and 
he would be incapable of understanding any- 
thing; and, in this case, it would be just as 
consistent to read even the book called the Bible 
to a horse as to a man. How, then, is it that 
those people pretend to reject reason? 

Almost the only parts in the book called the 
Bible that convey to us any idea of God, are 
some chapters in Job and the 19th Psalm; I 
recollect no other. Those parts are true deis- 
tical compositions, for they treat of the Deity 
through his works. They take the book of 
Creation as the word of God, they refer to no 
other book, and all the inferences they make are 
drawn from that volume. 

I insert in this place the 19th Psalm, as para- 
phrased into English verse by Addison. I recol- 
lect not the prose, and where I write this I have 
not the opportunity of seeing it. 

“The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Docs his Creator’s power display; 

And puldishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

“Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondrous talc. 

And nightly to the list’ning earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
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While all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


“What, though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball? 

What though no real voice, nor sound. 

Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

The H.VND THAT MADE US IS DIVINE.” 

What more does man want to know than that 
the hand or power that made these things is 
divine, is omnipotent ? Let him believe this with 
the force it is impossible to repel, if he permits 
his reason to act, and his rule of moral life will 
follow of course. 

The allusions in Job have, all of them, the 
same tendency with this Psalm; that of deduc- 
ing or proving a truth that would be otherwise 
unknown, from truths already known. 

I recollect not enough of the passages in Job 
to insert them correctly ; but there is one occurs 
to me that is applicable to the subject I am 
speaking upon. “Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the Almightj- to 
perfection?” 

I know not how the printers have pointed this 
passage, for I keep no Bible; but it contains 
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two distinct questions that admit of distinct 
answers. 

First,— Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Yes; because, in the fii’st place, I know I did 
not make myself, and yet I have existence ; and 
by searching into the nature of other things, I 
find out that no other thing could make itself; 
and yet millions of other things exist ; therefore 
it is, that I know, by positive conclusion result- 
ing from this search, that there is a power 
superior to all those things, and that power is 
God. 

Secondly,— QansX thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection^ No; not only because the power 
and wisdom He has manifested in the structure 
of the Creation that I behold is to me incom- 
prehensible, but because even this manifestation, 
great as it is, is probably but a small display 
of that immensity of power and wisdom by 
which millions of other ■worlds, to me invisible 
by their distance, were created and continue to 
exist. 

It is evident that both these questions were put 
to the reason of the person to whom they are 
supposed to have been addressed ; and it is only 
by admitting the first question to bo answered 
affirmatively, that the second could follow. It 
would have been unnecessary, and even absurd, 
to have put a second question, more difficult 
than the first, if the first question had been an- 
swered negatively. The two questions have 
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different objects ; the first refers to the existence 
of God, the second to his attributes; reason can 
discover the one, but it falls infinitely short in 
discovering the whole of the other. 

I recollect not a single passage in all the writ- 
ings ascribed to the men called apostles, that 
conveys any idea of what God is. Those writ- 
ings are chiefiy controversial; and the subjects 
they dwell upon, that of a man dying in agony 
on a cross, is better suited to the gloomy genius 
of a monk in a cell, by whom it is not impossible 
they were written, than to any man breathing 
the open air of the Creation. The only passage 
that occurs to me, that has any reference to the 
works of God, by which only his power and 
wisdom can be known, is related to have been 
spoken by Jesus Christ as a remedy against dis- 
trustful care. “Behold the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin.” This, how- 
ever, is far inferior to the allusions in Job and 
in the 19th Psalm; but it is similar in idea, 
and the modesty of the imagery is correspondent 
to the modesty of the man. 

As to the Christian system of faith, it appears 
to me as a species of Atheism— a sort of religi- 
ous denial of God. It professes to believe in 
a man rather than in God. It is a compound 
made up chiefly of Manism with but little Deism, 
and is as near to Atheism as twilight is to 
darkness. It introduces between man and his 
Maker an opaque body, which it calls a Re- 
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deemer, as the moon introduces her opaque self 
between the earth and the sun, and it produces 
by this means a religious, or an irreligious, 
eclipse of light. It has put the whole orbit of 
reason into shade. 

The effect of this obscurity has been that of 
turning everything upside down, and represent- 
ing it in reverse, and among the revolutions it 
has thus magically produced, it has made a revo- 
lution in theology. 

That which is now called natural philosophy, 
embracing the whole circle of science, of which 
astronomy occupies the chief place, is the study 
of the works of God, and of the power and wis- 
dom of God in his works, and is the true the- 
ology. 

As to the theology that is now studied in its 
place, it is the study of human opinions and of 
hmnan fancies concerning God. It is not the 
study of God himself in the works that he has 
made, but in the works or writings that man has 
made; and it is not among the least of the mis- 
chiefs that the Christian system has done to the 
world, that it has abandoned the original and 
beautiful system of theology, like a beautiful 
innocent, to distress and reproach, to make room 
for the hag of superstition. 

The Book of Job and the 19th Psalm, which 
even the Church admits to be more ancient than 
the chronological order in which they stand 
in the book called the Bible, are theological 
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orations conformable to the original system of 
theology. The internal evidence of those ora- 
tions proves to a demonstration that the study 
and contemplation of the works of creation, and 
of the power and wisdom of God, revealed and 
manifested in those works, made a great part 
in the religious devotion of the times in which 
they were written; and it was this devotional 
study and contemplation that led to the discov^ 
ery of the principles upon which what are now 
called sciences arc established; and it is to the 
discovery of these principles that almost all the 
arts that contribute to the convenience of human 
life owe their existence. Every principal art 
has some science for its parent, though the per- 
son who mechanically performs the work does 
not always, and but very seldom, perceive the 
connection. 

It is a fraud of the Christian system to call 
the sciences human invention; it is only the ap- 
plication of them that is human. Every science 
has for its basis a system of principles as fixed 
and unalterable as those by which the tmiverse 
is regulated and governed. Man cannot make 
principles, he can only discover them. 

For example : Every person who looks at an 
almanac sees an account when an eclipse will 
take place, and he sees also that it never fails 
to take place according to the account there 
s^iven. This shows that man is acquainted with 
the laws by which the heavenly bodies move. 
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But it would be something worse than ignorance, 
were any Church on earth to say that those laws 
are a human invention. It would also be ignor- 
ance, or sometliing worse, to say that the scien- 
tific principles by the aid of which man is 
enabled to calculate and foreknow when an 
eclipse will take place, are a human invention. 
Man cannot invent a thing that is eternal and 
immutable; and the scientific principles he em- 
ploys for this purpose must be, and are of neces- 
sity, as eternal and immutable as the laws by 
which the heavenly bodies move, or they could 
not be used as they are to ascertain the time 
when, and the manner how, an eclipse will take 
place. 

The scientific principles that man emplo.ys to 
obtain the foreknowledge of an eclipse, or of 
anything else relating to the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, are contained chiefly in that 
part of science which is called trigonometry, or 
the properties of a triangle, which, when ap- 
plied to the study of the heavenly bodies, is 
called astronomy; when applied to direct the 
course of a ship on the ocean, it is called navi- 
gation; when applied to the construction of 
figures drawn by rule and compass, it is called 
geometry; when applied to the construction of 
plans and edifices, it is called architecture ; when 
applied to the measurement of any portion of 
the surface of the earth, it is called land survev- 
ing. In fine, it is the .soul of science; it is an 
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eternal truth; it contains the mathematical 
demonstration of which man speaks, and the ex- 
tent of its uses is unknown. 

It may be said that man can make or draw 
a triangle, and therefore a triangle is a human 
invention. 

But the triangle, when drawn, is no other than 
the image of the principle; it is a delineation 
to the eye, and from thence to the mind, of a 
principle that would otherwise be imperceptible. 
The triangle docs not make the principle, any 
more than a candle taken into a room that was 
dark makes the chairs and tables that before 
wez-e invisible. All the properties of a triangle 
exist independently of the figure, and existed 
before any triangle was dra'wn or thought of 
by man. IMan had no more to do in the forma- 
tion of these properties or principles, than he 
had to do in making the laws by which the 
heavenly bodies move; and therefore the one 
must have the same Divine origin as the other. 

In the same manner, as it may be said, th.at 
man can make a triangle, so also, may it be said, 
he can make the mechanical instrument called 
a lever ; but the principle by which the lever acts 
is a thing distinct from the instrument, and 
would exist if the instrument did not : it attaches 
itself to the instrument after it is made ; the in- 
strument, therefore, cannot act otherwise than 
it does act; neither can all the efforts of human 
invention make it act otherwise— that which, in 
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all such cases, man calls the effect is no other 
than the principle itself rendered perceptible to 
the senses. 

Since, then, man cannot make principles, 
from whence did he gain a knowledge of them, 
so as to be able to apply tLem, not only to things 
on earth, but to ascertain the motion of bodies 
so immensely distant from him as all the 
heavenly bodies aref From whence, I ask, 
could he gain that knowledge, but from the 
study of the true theology? 

It is the structure of the universe that has 
taught this knowledge to man. That structure 
is an ever-existing exhibition of evei-y principle 
upon which every part of mathematical science 
is founded. The offspring of this science is 
mechanics; for mechanics is no other than the 
principles of science applied practically. The 
man who proi^ortions the several parts of a mill, 
uses the same scientific principles as if he had 
the power of constructing a universe ; but as he 
cannot give to matter that invisible agency by 
which all the component parts of the immense 
machine of the universe haA’o influence upon 
each other, and act in motional unison together, 
without any apparent contact, and to which man 
has given the name of attraction, gravitation, 
and repulsion, he supplies the place of that 
agency by the humble imitation of teeth and 
cogs. All the parts of man’s microcosm must 
visibly touch ; but could he gain a knowledge of 
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that agency, so as to be able to apply it in prac' 
tice, we might then say that another canonical 
hook of the Word of God had been discovered. 

If man could alter the properties of the lever, 
so also could he alter the properties of the tri- 
angle, for a lever (taking that sort of lever 
which is called a steelyard, for the sake of ex- 
planation) forms, when in motion, a triangle. 
The line it descends from (one point of that line 
being in the fulcrum), the line it descends to, 
and the cord of the arc which the end of the 
lever describes in the air, are the three sides of 
a triangle. The other arm of the lever describes 
also a triangle; and the corresponding sides of 
those two triangles, calculated scientifically, or 
measured geometrically, and also the sines, tan- 
gents, and secants generated from the angles, 
and geometrically measured, have the same pro- 
portions to each other, as the different weights 
have that will balance each other on the lever, 
leaving the weight of the lever out of the case. 

It may also be said, that man can make a 
wheel and axis ; that he can put wheels of differ- 
ent magnitudes together, and i)roduce a mill. 
Still the case comes back to the same point, 
which is, that he did not make the principle that 
gives the wheels those powers. That principle 
is as unalterable as in the former case, or rather 
it is the same principle under a different ap- 
pearance to the eye. 

The power that two wheels of different mag- 
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nitudes have upon each other, is in the same 
proportion as if the semi-diameter of the two 
wheels were joined together and made into that 
kind of lever I have described, suspended at 
the part where the semi-diameters join ; for the 
two wheels, scientifically considered, are no 
other than the two circles generated by the mo- 
tion of the compound lever. 

It is from the study of the true theology that 
all our knowledge of science is derived, and it 
is from that knowledge that all the arts have 
originated. 

The Almighty Lecturer, by displaying the 
})rinciples of science in the structure of the uni- 
verse, has invited man to study and to imitation. 
It is as if He had said to the inhabitants of this 
globe, that we call ours, “I have made an earth 
for man to dwell upon, and I have rendered the 
starry heavens visible, to teach him science and 
the arts. He can now provide for his own com- 
fort, AXD LEARN FROM MY MUNIFICENCE TO ALL, 
TO BE KIND TO EACH OTHER,” 

Of what use is it, unless it be to teach man 
something, that his eye is endowed with the 
power of beholding to an incompi-ehensible dis- 
tance, an immensity of worlds revolving in the 
ocean of space? Or of what use is it that this 
immensity of worlds is ■v’isible to man? What 
has man to do with the Pleiades, with Orion, 
with Sirius, with the star he calls the North 
Star, with the moving orbs he has named 
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Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, if 
no uses are to follow from their being visible? 
A less power of vision would have been suffi- 
cient for man, if the immensity he now possesses 
were given only to waste itself, as it were, on an 
immense desert of space glittering with sho’-s. 

It is only by contemplating what he calls the 
jtarry heavens, as the book and school of science, 
that he discovers any use in their being visible 
to him, or any advantage resulting from his im- 
mensity of vision. But when he contemplates 
the subject in this light, he secs an additional 
motive for saying, that nothing was made in 
vain; for in vain would be this power of vision 
if it taught man nothing. 

As the Christian system of faith has made a 
revolution in theology, so also has it made a 
revolution in the state of learning. That which 
is now called learning, was not learning origi- 
nally. Learning does not consist, as the schools 
now make it consist, in the knowledge of lan- 
guages, but in the knowledge of things to which 
language gives n.ames. 

The Greeks were a learned people, but learn- 
ing with them did not consist in speaking Greek, 
any more than in a Roman’s speaking Latin, or 
a Frenchman’s speaking French, or an English- 
man’s speaking English. From what we know 
of the Greeks, it docs not appear that they knew 
or studied any language but their own, and this 
was one cause of their becoming so learned; it 
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afforded them more time to apply themselves to 
better studies. The schools of the Greeks were 
schools of science and philosophy, and not of 
languages; and it is in the knowledge of the 
things that science and philosophy teach, that 
learning consists. 

Almost all the scientific learning that now ex- 
ists came to us from the Greeks, or the people 
who spoke the Greek language. It, therefore, 
became necessarj^^ for the people of other na- 
tions who spoke a different language that some 
among them should learn the Greek language, 
in order that the learning the Greeks had, 
might be made known in those nations, by trans- 
lating the Greek books of science and philos- 
ophy into the mother tongue of each nation. 

The study, therefore, of the Greek language 
(and in the same manner for the Latin) was no 
other than the drudgery business of a linguist; 
and the laiiguage thus obtained, was no other 
than the means, as it Avere the tools, employed 
to obtain the learning the Greeks had. It made 
no part of the learning itself, and was so dis- 
tinct from it, so as to make it exceedingly prob- 
able that the persons wlio had .studied Greek 
sufficiently to translate those works, such, for 
instance, as Euclid’s Elements, did not under- 
stand am’^ of the learning the works contained. 

As there is now nothing new to be learned 
from the dead languages, all the useful books 
being already translated, the languages are be- 
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come useless, and the time expended in teaching 
and learning them is wasted. So far as the 
study of languages may contribute to the prog- 
ress and communication of knowledge, (for it 
has nothing to do with the creation of knowl- 
edge), it is only in the living languages that 
new knowledge is to be found; and certain it 
is that, in general, a youth will learn more of 
a living language in one year, than a dead lan- 
guage in seven, and it is but seldom that the 
teacher knows much of it liimself. The difficulty 
of learning the dead languages does not arise 
from any superior abstrusenoss in the languages 
themselves, but in their being dead, and the pro- 
nunciation entirely lost. It would be the same 
thing with any other language when it becomes 
dead. The best Greek linguist that now exists 
does not understand Gi’cek so well as a Grecian 
plowman did, or n Grecian milkmaid; and the 
same for the Latin, compared with a plowman 
or a milkmaid of the Romans; it would there- 
fore be adA'antageous to the state of learning 
to abolish the study of the dead languages, and 
to make learning consist, as it originally did, 
in scientific knowledge. 

The apology that is sometimes made for con- 
tinuing to teach the dead languages is, that they 
are taught at a time when a child is not capable 
of exerting any other mental faculty than that 
of memory; but that is altogether erroneous. 
The human mind has a natural disposition to 
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scientific knowledge, and to the things con- 
nected with it. The first and favorite amuse- 
ment of a child, even before it begins to play, 
is that of imitating the works of man. It builds 
houses with cards or sticks; it navigates the 
little ocean of a bowl of water with a paper 
boat, or dams the stream of a gutter and con- 
trives- something which it calls a mill ; and it 
interests itself in the fate of its works with a 
care that resembles affection. It afteiwards 
goes to school, where its genius is killed by the 
barren study of a dead language, and the phi- 
losopher is lost in the linguist. 

But the apology that is now made for con- 
tinuing to teach the dead languages, could not 
be the cause, at first, of cutting down learning 
to the narrow and humble sphere of linguistry ; 
the cause, therefore, must be sought for else- 
where. In all researches of this kind, the best 
evidence that can be produced, is the internal 
evidence the thing carries with itself, and the 
evidence of ciremnstanees that unite with it; 
both of which, in this case, are not difficult to 
be discovered. 

Putting then aside, as a matter of distinct 
consideration, the outrage offered to the moral 
justice of God by supposing him to make the 
innocent suffer for the guilty, and also the loose 
morality and low contrivance of supposing him 
to change himself into the shape of a man, in 
order to make an excuse to himself for not ex- 
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ecuting his supposed sentence upon Adam— 
putting, I say, those things aside as matter of 
distinct consideration, it is certain that what is 
called the Christian system of faith, including 
in it the whimsical account of the creation — 
the strange story of Eve— the snake and the 
apple— the ambiguous idea of a man-god— the 
corporeal idea of the death of a god — the my- 
thological idea of a family of gods, and the 
Christian system of arithmetic, that three are 
one, and one is three, are all irreconcilable, not 
only to the divine gift of reason that God hath 
given to man, but to the knowledge that man 
gains of the power and wisdom of God, by the 
aid of the sciences and by studying the struc- 
ture of the universe that God has made. 

The setters-up, therefore, and the advocates 
of the Christian system of faith could not but 
foresee tliat the continually pi’ogressive knowl- 
edge that man would gain, by the aid of science, 
of the power and wisdom of God. manifested in 
the structure of the universe and in all the 
works of Creation, would militate against, and 
call into question, the truth of their system of 
faith ; and therefore it became necessary to their 
purpose to cut learning dowm to a size less dan- 
gerous to their project, and this they effected 
by restricting the idea of learning to the dead 
study of dead languages. 

They not only rejected the study of science 
out of the Christian schools, but they perse- 
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cuted it, and it is only within about the last two 
centuries that the study has been revived. So 
late as 1610 , Galileo, a Florentme, discovered 
and introduced the use of telescopes, and by ap- 
plying them to observe the motions and appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodii^s, afforded additional 
means for ascertaining the true structure of 
the universe. Instead of being esteemed for 
those discoveries, he was sentenced to renounce 
them, or the opinions resulting from them, as 
a damnable heresy. And, prior to that time, 
Vigilius was condemned to be burned for as- 
serting the antipodes, or in other words that 
the earth was a globe, and habitable in every 
part where there W'as land ; yet the truth of this 
is now too well known oven to be told. 

If the belief of errors not morally bad did no 
mischief, it would make no part of the moral 
duty of man to oppose and remove them. There 
was no moral ill in believing the earth was flat 
like a trencher, any more than there was moral 
virtue in believing that it was round like a globe ; 
neither "was there any moral ill in Ix'lieving 
that the Creator made no other world than this, 
any more than there was moral \drtue in believ- 
ing that he made millions, and that the infinity 
of space is filled with w'orlds. But when a sys- 
tem of religion is made to grow out of a sup- 
posed system of creation that is not true, and 
to unite itself therewith in a manner almost 
inseparable therefrom, the case assumes an en- 
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tirely different ground. It is then that errors 
not morally bad become fraught with the same 
mischiefs as if they were. It is then that the 
truth, though otherwise indifferent itself, be- 
comes an essential, by becoming the criterion 
that either confirms by corresponding evidence, 
or denies by contradictory evidence, the reality 
of the religion itself. In this view of the case, 
it is the moral duty of man to obtain every pos- 
sible evidence that the structure of the heavens, 
or any other part of creation affords, with re- 
spect to s\'stems of religion. But this, the sup- 
porters or partisans of the Christian system, 
as if dreading the result, incessantly opposed, 
and not only rejected the sciences, but perse- 
cuted the professors. Had Newton or Descartes 
lived three or four hundred years ago, and pur- 
sued their studies as they did, it is most probable 
they would not have lived to finish them; and 
had Franklin drawn lightning from the clouds 
at the same time, it would have been at the 
hazard of expiring for it in the flames. 

Later times have laid all the blame upon the 
Goths and Vandals ; but, however unwilling the 
partisans of the Christian system may bo to 
believe or to acknowledge it, it is nevertheless 
true that the age of ignorance commenced with 
the Christian system. There was more knowl- 
edge in the world before that period than for 
many centuries afterwards; and as to religious 
knowledge, the Christian system, as already 
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said was only another species of mythology, and 
the mythology to which it succeeded was a cor- 
ruption of an ancient system of theism.* 

It is owing to this long interregnum of 
science, and to no other cause, that we have now 
to look through a vast cha.:ra of many hundred 
years to the respectable characters we call the 
ancients. Had the progression of knowledge 
gone on proportionably with that stock that l)e- 
fore existed, that chasm w^ould have been filled 
up with characters rising superior in knowledge 

• It is impossible for us now to know at what time the heathen 
mythology began; but it is certain, from the internal evidence that 
it carries, that it did not begin in the same state or condition in 
which it ended. All the gods of that mythology, except Saturn, were 
of modern invention. The supposed reign of Saturn was prior to that 
which is called the heathen mythology, and was so far a species of 
theism, that it admitted the belief of only one God. Saturn is sup- 
posed to have abdicated the government in favor of his three sons 
and one daughter, .Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, and Juno; after lliis, 
thousands of other Gods and demi gods were imaginanly created, and 
the calendar of gods increased as fast as the calendar of saints and 
the calendars of courts have increased since. 

All the corruptions that have taken place in theology and in re 
ligion, have been produced by admitting of what man calls revealed 
religion. The Mythologists prctondeil to more revealed religion thnn 
the Christians do. They had their oracles and their priests, who 
were supposed to receive and deliver the word of God verbally, on 
almost all occasions. 

Since then, all corruptions, down from Moloch to modern predes- 
tinarianism, and the human sacrifices of the heathens to the Christian 
sacrifice of the Cre.ntor, have been produced by admitting of what is 
called revealed religion, the most efTectual nieans to prevent all »”ch 
evils and impositions is not to admit of any other revelation than th.it 
which is manifested in the book of creation, and to oontcmolatc the 
creation as the only true and real word of God that ever did or ever 
will exist; and that everything else, called the word of God, is fable 
and imposition. 
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to each other; and those ancients we now so 
much admire would have appeared respectably 
in the background of the scene. But the Chris- 
tian system laid all waste; and if we take our 
stand about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we look back through that long chasm to 
the times of the ancients, as over a vast sandy 
desert, in which not a shrub appears to inter- 
cept the vision to the fertile hills beyond. 

It is an inconsistency scarcely possible to be 
credited, that anything should exist, under the 
name of a religion, that held it to be irreligious 
to study and contemplate the structure of the 
universe that Cod has made. But the fact is 
too well established to be denied. The event 
that served moi-e than any other to break the 
first link in this long chain of despotic ignor- 
ance is that known by the name of the Reforma- 
tion by Luther. From that time, though it 
does not appear to have made any part of the 
intention of Luther, or of those who are called 
reformers, the sciences began to revive, and 
liberality, their natural associate, began to ap- 
pear. This was the only public good the Re- 
formation did; for with respect to religious 
good, it might as well not have taken place. 
The mythology still continued the same, and a 
multiplicity of National Popes grew out of the 
dowmfall of the Pope of Christendom. 

TTaving thus shown from the internal evi- 
dence of things the cause that produced a change 
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in the state of learning, and the motive for 
substituting the study of the dead languages in 
the place of the sciences, I proceed, in addition 
to several observations already made in the 
former part of this work, to compare, or rather 
to confront, the evidence that the structure of 
the imiverse affords with the Christian system 
of religion ; but, as I cannot begin this part bet- 
ter than by referring to the ideas that occurred 
to me at an early part of life, and which I doubt 
not have occurred in some degree to almost 
every person at one time or other, I shall state 
\>^hat those ideas were, and add thereto such 
other matter as shall arise out of the subject, 
giving to the whole, by way of preface, a short 
introduction. 

My father being of the Quaker profession, it 
was my good fortune to have an exceedingly 
good moral education, and a tolerable stock of 
useful learning. Though I went to grammar 
school,* I did not learn Latin, not only because 
I had no inclination to learn languages, but be- 
cause of the objection the Quakers have against 
the books in which the language is taught. But 
this did not prevent me from being acquainted 
with the subject of all the Latin books used in 
the school. 

The natural bent of my mind was to science. 
I had some turn, and I believe some talent, for 

* The same school, Thotford in Norfolk that the present Counsellor 
Mingay went to and under the same master. 
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poetry; but this I rather repressed than encour- 
aged, as leading too much into the field of 
imagination. As soon as I was able I purchased 
a pair of globes, and attended the philosophical 
lectures of Martin and Ferguson, and became 
afterward acquainted with Dr. Bevis, of the 
society called the Royal Society, then living in 
the Temple, and an excellent astronomer. 

I had no disposition for what is called politics. 
It presented to my mind no other idea than as 
contained in the word Jockeyship. When there- 
fore, I turned my thoughts toward matter of 
government, I had to form a system for myself 
that accorded the moral and philosophic prin- 
ciples in which I have been educated. I saw, 
or at least I thought I saw, a vast scene opening 
itself to the world in the affairs of America, and 
it appeared to me that unless the Americans 
changed the plan they "were pursuing with 
respect to the goA^ernment of England, and de- 
clared themselv(‘s independent, they would not 
only involve themseh'es in a multiplicity of new 
difficulties, but shut out the prospect that was 
then offering itself to mankind through their 
means. It was from these motiA^es that I pub- 
lished the work knoAvn by the name of Common 
Sense, which the first woik I ever did publish; 
and so far as I can judge of myself, I believe 1 
should neA^er haA^e been known in the world as 
an author, on any subject whateA'^er, had it not 
been for the affairs of America. I wrote Com- 
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mon Sense the latter end of the year 1775, and 
published it the lirst of January, 1776. Inde- 
pendence was declared the fourth of July fol- 
lowing. 

Any person who has made observations on the 
state and progress of the human mind, by ob- 
serving his own, cannot but have observed that 
there are two distinct classes of what are called 
thoughts— those that we produce in ourselves by 
reflection and the act of thinking, and those that 
bolt into the mind of their own accord. I have 
always made it a rule to treat those voluntary 
visitors with civility, taking care to examine, as 
well as I was able, if they were worth entertain- 
ing, and it is from them I have acquired almost 
all the knowledge that I have. As to the learn- 
ing that any person gains from school education, 
it serves only, like a small capital, to put him 
in a way of beginning learning for himself 
afterward. Every person of learning is finally 
his own teacher, the reason of which is that 
principles, being a distinct quality to circum- 
stances, cannot be impressed upon the memory ; 
their place of mental residence is the under- 
standing and they are never so lasting as when 
they begin by conception. Thus much for the 
introductory part. 

From the time I was capable of conceiving 
an idea and acting upon it by reflection, I either 
doubted the truth of the Christian system or 
thought it to be a strange affair ; I scarcely knew 
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which it was, but I well remember, when about 
seven or eight years of age, hearing a sermon 
read by a relation of mine, who was a great 
devotee of the Church, upon the subject of what 
is called redemption by the death of the Son of 
God. After the sermon was ended, I went into 
the garden, and as I was going down the garden 
steps (for I perfectly recollect the spot) I re- 
volted at the recollection of what I had heard, 
and thought to myself that it was making God 
Almighty act like a passionate man, that killed 
his son when he could not revenge himself in 
any other way, and as I was sure a man would 
be hanged that did such a thing, I could not see 
for what purpose they preached such sermons. 
This was not one of that kind of thoughts that 
had anything in it of childish levity ; it was to 
me a serious reflection, arising from the idea I 
had that God was tt>o good to do such an action,, 
and also too almighty to be under any necessity 
of doing it. I believe in the same manner at 
this moment; and I moreover believe, that any 
system of religion that has anything in it that 
shocks the mind of a cliild, cannot be a true 
system. 

it seems as if parents of the Christian profes- 
sion were ashamed to teli their children any- 
thing about the principles of their religion. 
They sometimes instruct them in morals, and 
talk to them of the goodness of what they call 
Providence, for the Christian mythology has 
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five deities there is God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost, the God Providence, 
and the Goddess Nature. But the Christian 
story of God the Father putting his son to death, 
or employing people to do it (for that is the 
plain language of the storv) cannot be told by 
a parent to a child; and to tell him that it was 
done to make mankind happier and better is 
making the story still worse — as if mankind 
could be improved by the example of murder; 
and to tell him that all this is a mystery is only 
making an excuse for the incredibility of it. 

How different is this to the pure and simple 
profession of Deism! The true Deist has but 
one Deity, and his religion consists in contem- 
plating the power, wisdom, and benignity of 
the Deity in his works, and in cndeavoi’ing to 
imitate him in everything moral, scientific, and 
mechanical. 

The religion that approaches the nearest of 
all others to true Deism, in the moral and be- 
nign part thereof, is that professed by the 
Quakers; but they have contracted themselves 
too much, by leaving the works of God out of 
their system. Thougli I i*cverencc their philan- 
thropy, I cannot help smiling at the conceit, that 
if the taste of a Quaker could have been con- 
sulted at the creation, what a silent and drab- 
colored creation it would have been! Not a 
flower would have blossomed its gayeties, nor a 
bird been pci mittcd to sing. 
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Quitting these reflections, I proceed to other 
matters. After I had made myself master of 
the use of the globes and of the orrery,* and 
conceived an idea of the infinity of space, and 
the eternal divisibility of matter, and obtained 
at least a general knowledge of what is called 
natural philosophy, I began to compare, or, as 
t have b(d’ore said, to confront the eternal evi- 
dence those tilings afford with the Christian 
system of faith. 

Though it is not a direct article of the Chris- 
tian system, that this world that we inhabit is 
the wliole of the habitable creation, yet it is so 
worked up therewith, from what is called the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, the story of Eve 
and the apple, and the counterpart of that story, 
the death of the Son of God, that to believe 
otherwise, that is, to believe that God created 
a plurality of worlds, at least as numerous as 
what we call stars, I’cuders the Christian system 
of faith at once little and ridiculous, and scat- 
ters it in the mind like feathers in the air. The 
two beliefs cannot bi' held together in the same 

* As this book mny foil into the hantls of pcTSons who do not know 
what an orrery is, it is for their information I add this note, as the 
naino {2:1 vos no idea of the nsos of th thinjr. The orrery has its name 
fioin the person who invented it. It a machinery of clock-work, 
representing the nniverso in miniature, and in which the revolution of 
the earth round itself and round the sun, the revolution of the moon 
round the earth, the 1 evolution of the planets round the sun, their 
relative distances from the sun, ns the centre of the whole system, 
their lelalive distances from each other, and their different magni- 
tudes, are represented as tliey really exist in what we call the heavens. 
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mind, and he who thinks that he believes both, 
has thought but little of either. 

Though the belief of a plurality of worlds was 
familiar to the ancients, it is only within the 
last three centuries that the extent and dimen- 
sions of this globe that ve inhabit have been 
ascertained. Several vessels, following the tract 
of the ocean, have sailed entirely round the 
world, as a man may march in a circle, and come 
round by the contrary side of the circle to the 
spot he set out from. The circular dimensions 
of our world, in the widest pai’t, as a man would 
measure the widest round of an apple or ball, 
is only twenty-five thousand and twenty English 
miles, reckoning sixty-nine miles and a half to 
an equatorial degree, and may be sailed round 
in the space of about three years.* 

A world of this extent may, at first thought, 
appear to us to be great; but if we compare it 
with the immensity of space in which it is sus- 
pended, like a bubble or balloon in the air, it is 
infinitely less in proportion than the smallest 
grain of sand is to the size of the w'oi'ld, or the 
finest particle of dew to the whole ocean, and 
is therefore but small ; and, as will be hereafter 
shown, is only one of a system of worlds of which 
the universal creation is composed. 

It is not difficult to gain some faint idea of 

* Allnwin^f a sliip to sail, on an avorapo, throe miles in an hour, 
tthe would sail entirely around the world in loss than one year, if she 
could sail in a direct circle; but she is obliged to follow the course of 
the ocean. 
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the immensity of space in which this and all 
the other worlds are suspended, if we follow a 
progression of ideas. When we think of the size 
of dimensions of a room, our ideas limit them- 
selves to the walls, and there they stop; but 
when our eye or our imagination darts into 
space, that is, when it looks upward into what 
we call the open air, we cannot conceive any 
walls or boundaries it can have, and if for the 
sake of resting our ideas, we suppose a bound- 
ar}^ the question immediately renews itself, and 
asks, what is beyond that boundary ? and in the 
same manner, what is beyond the next bound- 
ary”? and so on till the fatigued imagination 
returns and says, There is no end. Certainly, 
then, the Creator was not pent for room when 
he made this world no larger than it is, and 
we have to seek the reason in something else. 

If we take a survey of our ov-n world, or 
rather of thi.s, of which the Creator has given 
us the use as our ])ortion in the immense system 
of creation, we find every part of it— the earth, 
the waters, and the air that surrounds it— filled 
and, as it were, crowded with life, down from 
the largest animals that we know of to the 
smallest insects the naked eye can behold, and 
from thence to others still smaller, and totally 
invisible without the assistance of the micro- 
scope. Every tree, every plant, every leaf, 
serves not only as a habitation but as a world 
to some numerous race, till animal existence be- 
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comes so exceedingly refined tliat the effluvia of 
a blade of grass would be food for thousands. 

Since, then, no part of our earth is left unoc- 
cupied, why is it to be supposed that the im- 
mensity of space is a naked void, lying in eternal 
waste? There is room l''>r millions of worlds 
as large or larger than ours, and each of them 
millions of miles apart from each other. 

Having now arrived at this point, if we carry 
our ideas only one thought further, we shall see, 
perhaps, the true reason, at least a A'ery good 
reason, for our happiness, why the Creator, in- 
stead of making one immense world extending 
over an immense quantity of space, has pre- 
ferred dividing that qtiantity of matter into 
several distinct and separate worlds, wdiieh we 
call planets, of whieh our earth is one. Hut be- 
fore I explain my ideas upon this subject, it is 
necessary (not for the sake of those who already 
know, but for those who do not) to show what 
the system of the universe is. 

That part of the universe that is called the 
solar system (meaning the system of woi-lds to 
which our earth belongs, and of whieh Sol, or in 
English language, the sun, is the centre) con- 
sists, besides the Sun, of six distinct orbs, or 
planets, or worlds, besides the secondary bodies, 
called the satellites or moons, of which our eartli 
has one that attends her in her annual revolu- 
tion around the Sun, in like manner as the other 
satellites or moons attend the planets or worlds 
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to which they severally belong, as may be seen 
by the assistance of the telescope. 

The Sun is the centre, round which those six 
worlds or planets revolve at different distances 
therefrom, and in circles concentrate to each 
other. Each worlds keeps constantly in nearly 
the same track round the Sun, and continues, 
at the same time, turning round itself in nearly 
an upright position, as a top turns round itself 
when it is spinning on the ground, and leans a 
little sideways. 

It is this leaning of the earth (23^ degrees) 
that occasions summer and winter, and the dif- 
ferent length of days and nights. If the earth 
turned round itself in a x)Osition perpendicular 
to the plane or level of the circle it moves in 
around the Sun, as a top turns round when it 
stands erect on the ground, the days and nights 
would be always of the same length, twelve 
hours day and twelve hours night, and the sea- 
sons would be uniformly the same throughout 
the year. 

Every time that a planet (our earth for ex- 
ample) turns round itself, it makes what we call 
day and night; and every time it goes entirely 
round the Sun it makes what we call a year; 
consequently our world turns three hundred and 
sixty-five times round itself, in going once round 
the Sun.* 


* Those who supposed that the sun went round the earth every 24 
hours made the same mistake m idea that a cook would do in fact| 
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The names that the ancients gave to those six 
worlds, and w'hich are still called by the same 
names, are Mercury, Venus, this world we call 
ours. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. They appear 
larger to the eye than the stars, being many mil- 
lion miles nearer to our earth than any of the 
stars are. The planet Venus is '.hat which is 
called the evening star, and sometimes the morn- 
ing star, as she happens to set after or rise 
before the Sun, which in either case is never 
more than three hours. 

The Sun, as before said, being the centre, the 
planet or world neai’est the Sun is Mercury ; his 
distance from the Sun is thirty-four million 
miles, and he moves round in a circle always 
at that distance from the Sun, as a top may be 
supposed to spin round in the track in which 
a horse goes in a mill. The second world is 
Venus; she is fifty-seven million miles distant 
from the Sun, and consequently moves i-ound in 
a circle much greater than that of Mercury. 
The third world is this that we inhabit, and 
which is eighty-eight million miles distant from 
the Sun, and consequently moves round in a 
circle greater than that of Venus. The fourth 
world is Mars; he is distant from the Sun one 
hundred and thirty-four million miles, and con- 
sequently moves round in a circle greater than 
that of our earth. The fifth is Jupiter; he is 

that should make the fire round the meat, instead of the meat 
turning round itself toward tho fire. 
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distant from the Sun five hundred and fifty- 
seven million miles, and consequently moves 
round in a circle greater than that of Mars. The 
sixth world is Saturn; he is distant from the 
Sun seven hundred and sixty-three million 
miles, and consequently moves round in a circle 
that surrounds the circles, or orbits, of all the 
other worlds or planets. 

The space, therefore, in the air, or in the im- 
mensity of space, that our solar system takes 
up for the several worlds to perform their revo- 
lutions in round the Sun, is of the extent in a 
straight line of the whole, diameter of the orbit 
or circle, in which Saturn moves round the Sun, 
which being double his distance from the Sun, 
is fifteen hundred and twenty-six million miles 
and its circular extent is nearly five thousand 
million, and its globiilar contents is almost three 
thousand five hundred million tjmes three thou- 
sand five hundred million square miles.* 


• If it should be asked, how can man know these things? I have 
one plain answer to give, which is, that man knows how to calculate 
an eclipse, and also how to calculate to a minute of tune when the 
planet Venus, in making her revolutions around the san will come in 
a straight line between our caith and the sun, and will appear to us 
about the size of a large pea passing across the face of the sun. This 
happens but twice in about a hundred years, at the distance of about 
eight years from each other, and has happened twice in our time, both 
of which were foreknown by calculation. It can ahso be known when 
they will happen .again for a thousand years to come, or to any other 
portion of time. As, therefore, man could not be able to do these 
things if he did not understand the solar system, and the manner in 
which the revolutions of the several planets or worlds are performed, 
the fact of calculating an eclipse, or a transit of Venus, is a proof in 
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But this, immense as it is, is only one system 
of worlds. Beyond this, at a vast distance into 
space, far beyond all power of calculation, are 
the stars called the fixed stars. They are called 
fixed because they have no revohxtionary mo- 
tion, as the six worlds or planets have that I 
have been describing. Those fixed stars con- 
tinue always at the same distance from each 
other, and alwa3's in the same place, as the Sun 
does in the centre of our s^^stcm. The prob- 
ability, therefore, is, that each of those fixed 
stars is also a Sun, round which another .s\'stem 
of worlds or planets, though too remote for us 
to discover, performs its revolutions, as our sys- 
tem of worlds does round our central Sun. 

Bj'’ tlus easy progression of ideas, the im- 
mensity of space will appear to us to bo filled 
with systems of worlds, and that no part of 
space lies at waste, au}*^ more than any part of 
the globe of earth and water is left unoccupied. 

Having thus endeavored to couvoj', in a fa- 
miliar and easj’’ manner, some idea of the struc- 
ture of the universe, I return to ex})lain what 
I before alluded to, nameh', the groat benefits 
arising to man in consequence of the Creator 
having made a plurality of worlds, such as <nir 
system is, consisting of a central Sun and six 
worlds, besides satellites, in preference to that 
of creating one world only of a vast cxlcmt. 

point that the knowledge exists; and as to a few thousand, or oven a 
few million miles, more or loss, it makes scarcely any sensible differ* 
ence in such immense distances. 
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It is an idea I have never lost sight of, that 
all our knowledge of science is derived from the 
revolutions (exhibited to our eye and from 
thence to our understanding) which those sev- 
eral planets or worlds of which our system is 
composed make in their circuit round the Sun. 

Had, then, the quantity of matter which these 
six worlds contain been blended into one solitary 
globe, the consequence to us would have been, 
that either no revolutionary motion would have 
existed, or not a sufficiency of it to give to us 
the idea and the knowledge of science we now 
have; and it is from the sciences that all the 
mechanical arts that contribute so much to our 
earthly felicity and comfort are derived. 

As, therefore, the Creator made nothing in 
vain, so also must it be believed that he organ- 
ized the structure of the universe in the most 
advantageous manner for the benefit of man; 
and as we see, and from experience feel, the 
benefits we derive from the structure of the uni- 
verse formed as it is, which benefits we should 
not have had the opportunity of enjoying, if the 
structure, so far as relates to our system, had 
been a solitary globe — we can discover at least 
one reason why a plurality of worlds has been 
mode, and that reason calls forth the devotional 
gratitude of man, as well as his admiration. 

But it is not to us, the inhabitants of this 
globe, only, that the benefits arising from a 
plurality of worlds are limited. The inhabitants 
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of each of the worlds of which our system is 
composed enjoy the same opportunities of 
knowledge as we do. They behold the revolu- 
tionary motions of our earth, as we behold 
theirs. All the planets revolve in sight of each 
other, and, therefore, tlie same imiversal school 
of science presents itself to all. 

Neither does the knowledge stop here. The 
system of worlds next to us exhibits, in its revo- 
lutions, the same principles and school of science 
to the inhabitants of their system, as our system 
does to us, and in like manner throughout the 
immensity of space. 

Our ideas, not only of the almightiness of the 
Creator, but of his wisdom and his beneficence, 
become enlarged in proportion as we contem- 
plate the extent and the structure of the uni- 
verse. The solitary idea of a solitary world, 
rolling or at rest in the immense ocean of space, 
gives place to the cheerful idea of a society of 
worlds, so happily contrived as to administer, 
even by their motion, instruction to man. We 
see our own earth filled with abundance, but we 
forget to consider how much of that abundance 
is owing to the scientific knowledge the vast 
machinery of the universe has unfolded. 

But, in the midst of those reflections, what 
are we to think of the Christian system of faith, 
that forms itself upon the idea of only one 
world, and that of no greater extent, as is before 
shown, than twenty-five thousand miles'? An 
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extent which a man walking at the rate of three 
miles an hour, for twelve hours in the day, could 
he keep on in a circular direction, would walk 
entirely round in less than two years. Alas! 
what is this to the mighty ocean of space, and 
the almighty power of the Creator ? 

From whence, then, could arise the solitary 
and strange conceit that the Almighty, who had 
millions of worlds equally dependent on his pro- 
tection, should quit the care of all the rest, and 
come to die in our world, because, they say, one 
man and one woman had eaten an apple ? And, 
on the other hand, are we to suppose that every 
world in the boundless creation had an Eve, an 
apple, a serpent, and a redeemer ? In this case, 
the person who is irreverently called the Son 
of God, and sometimes God himself, would have 
nothing else to do than to travel from world to 
W'orld, in an endless succession of deaths, with 
scarcely a monieiiiavy uilerval of life. 

It has been by ivjceting the evidence that the 
word or works of tbid. in the creation afford to 
our senses, and tlie action of onr reason upon 
tliat evidence, that so many wild and whimsical 
systems of faith and of religion liave been fabri- 
cated and S('t up. There may be many systems 
of religion that, so far from being morally bad, 
are in many respects morally good; but there 
can be but one that is true ; and that one neces- 
sarily must, as it ever will, be in all things con- 
sistent with the ever-existing word of God that 
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we behold in his works. But such is the strange 
construction of the Christian sj^stem of faith 
that every evidence the Heavens afford to man 
either directly contradicts it or renders it 
absurd. 

It is possible to believe, and I always feel 
pleasure in encouraging myself to believe it, 
that there have been men in the world who per- 
suade themselves that what is called a pious 
fraud might, at lea.st under particular circum- 
stances, be produetii’e of some good. But the 
fraud being once established, could not after- 
ward be explained, for it is with a pi(nis fraud 
as with a bad action, it begets a calamitous ne- 
cessity of going on. 

The persons who first preached the Christian 
system of faith, and in some measure combined 
it with the morality preached by Jesus Christ, 
might persuade themselves that it was bett(‘r 
than the heathen mythology that then prevailed. 
From the first preachei’s the fraud went on to 
the second, and to the third, till the idea of its 
being a pious fraud became lost in the belief of 
its being true ; and that belief became again en- 
couraged by the interests of those who made a 
livelihood by preaching it. 

But though such a belief might by stich 
means be rendered almost general among the 
laity, it is next to impossible to account for the 
continual persecution carried on by the Church, 
for several hundred years, against the sciences 
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and against the professors of science, if the 
Church had not some record or tradition that it 
was originally no other than a pious fraud, or 
did not foresee that it could not be maintained 
against the evidence that the structure of the 
universe afforded. 

Having thus shown the irreconcilable incon- 
sistencies between the real word of God existing 
in the universe, and that which is called the 
Word of God, as shown to us in a printed book 
that any man might make, I proceed to speak 
of the three principal means that have been em- 
ployed in all ages, and perhaps in all countries, 
to impose upon mankind. 

Those three means are Mystery, Miracle, and 
Prophecy. The two first are incompatible with 
true religion, and the third ought always to be 
suspected. 

With respect to mystery, ever}d;hing we be- 
hold is, in one sense, a mystery to us. Our own 
existence is a mystery; the whole vegetable 
w'orld is a mystery. We cannot account how it 
is that an acorn, when put into the ground, is 
made to develop itself, and become an oak. We 
know not how it is that the seed we sow unfolds 
and multiplies itself, and returns to us such an 
abundant interest for so small a capital. 

The fact, however, as distinct from the oper- 
ating cause, is not a mystery, because we. see it, 
and we know also the means we are to use. which 
is no other than putting the seed into the 
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ground. We know, therefore, as much as is nec- 
essary for us to know; and that part of the 
operation that we do not know, and which, if 
we did, we could not perform, the Creator takes 
upon himself and performs it for us. We are, 
therefore, better off than if we had been let into 
the secret, and let to do it for ourselves. 

But though every created thing is, in this 
sense, a mystery, the word mystery cannot be 
applied to moral truth, any more than obscurity 
can be applied to light. The God in whom we 
believe is a God of moral truth, and not a God 
of mystery or obscui'ity. Mystery is the an- 
tagonist of truth. It is a fog of human inven- 
tion, that obscures truth, and represents it in 
distortion. Truth never envelops itself in mys- 
tery, and the mystery in which it is at any time 
enveloped is the work of its antagonist, and 
never of itself. 

Religion, therefore, being the belief of a God 
and the practice of moral truth, cannot have 
connection with mystery. Tlic belief of a God, 
so far from having anything of mystery in it, 
is of all beliefs the most easy, because it arises 
to us, as is before observed, out of necessity. 
And the practice of moral truth, or, in other 
words, a practical imitation of the moral good- 
ness of God, is no other than our acting toward 
each other as he acts benignly toward all. We 
cannot serve God in the manner we serve those 
who cannot do without such service ; and, there- 
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fore, the only idea we can have of serving God, 
is that of contributing to the happiness of the 
living creation that God has made. This cannot 
be done by retiring ourselves from the society 
of the world and spending a recluse life in selfish 
devotion. 

The very nature and design of religion, if I 
may so express it, prove even to demonstration 
that it must be free from everything of mystery, 
and unencumbered with everything that is 
mysterious. Religion, considered as a duty, is 
incumbent upon every living soul alike, and, 
therefore, must be on a level with the under- 
standing and comprehension of all. Man does 
not learn religion as he learns the secrets and 
mysteries of a trade. He learns the theory of 
religion by reflection. It arises out of the action 
of his own mind upon the things which he sees, 
or upon what he may happen to hear or to read, 
and the practice joins itself thereto. 

When men, whether from policy or pious 
fraud, set up systems of religion incompatible 
with the word or works of God in the creation, 
and not only above, but repugnant to human 
comprehension, they were under the necessity 
of inventing or adopting a word that should 
8er\’e as a bar to all questions, inquiries and 
speculation. The word mystcrji answered this 
purpose, and thus it has happened that religion, 
which is in itself without mysteiy, has been cor- 
rupted into a fog of mysteries. 
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As mystery answered all general purposes, 
miracle followed as an occasional auxiliary. 
The former served to bewilder the mind, the 
latter to puzzle the senses. The one was the 
lingo, the other the legerdemain. 

But before going further into this subject, it 
will be proper to inquire what is to be under- 
stood by a miracle. 

In the same sense that everything may be said 
to be a mystery, so also may it be said that every- 
thing is a miracle, and that no one thing is a 
greater miracle than another. The elephant, 
though larger, is not a greater miracle than a 
mite, nor a mountain a greater miracle than an 
atom. To an almighty power, it is no more dilTi- 
cult to make the one than the other, and no more 
difficult to make millions of woi-lds than to make 
one. Everything, therefore, is a miracle, in one 
sense, whilst in the other sense, there is no such 
thing as a miracle. It is a miracle when com- 
pared to our power and to our comprehension, 
it is not a miracle compared to the power that 
performs it; but as nothing in this desci’iption 
convevs the idea that is affixed to the word 
miracle, it is neco.s.sary to cany the inquiry 
further. 

Mankind have conceived to themselves certain 
laws, by which what they call nature is supposed 
to act; and that a miracle is .something contraiy 
to the operation and effect of tlioso laws; but 
unless we know the whole extent of those laws, 
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and of what are commonly called the powers of 
nature, we are not able to judge whether any- 
thing that may appear to us wonderful or mirac- 
ulous be within, or be beyond, or be contrary to, 
her natural power of acting. 

The ascension of a man several miles high in 
the air would have everything in it that con- 
stitutes the idea of a miracle, if it wei'e not 
known that a species of air can be generated, 
several times lighter than the common atmos- 
pheric air, and yet possess elasticity enough to 
prevent the balloon in which that light air is 
enclosed from being compressed into as many 
times less bulk by the common air that sur- 
rounds it. In like manner, extracting flames or 
sparks of fire from the human body, as visible 
as from a steel struck with a flint, and causing 
iron or steel to move without any visible agent, 
would also give the idea of a miracle, if we were 
not acquainted with electricity and magnetism. 
So also would many other experiments in 
natural philoso]>hy, to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the subject. The restoring per- 
sons to life who are to appearance dead, as is 
practised upon drowned persons, would also be 
a miracle, if it were not knuwn that animation 
is capable of being suspended without being 
extinct. 

Besides these, there are performances by 
sleight-of-hand, and by persons acting in con- 
cert, that have a miraculous appearance, which 
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when known are thought nothing of. And be- 
sides these, tliere are mechanical and optical de- 
ceptions. There is now an exhibition in Paris 
of ghosts or spectres, which, though it is not 
imposed upon the spectators as a fact, has an 
astonishing appearance. As, therefore, we know 
not the extent to which either nature or art can 
go, there is no positive criterion to determine 
what a miracle is, and mankind, in giving credit 
to appearances, under the idea of there being 
miracles, are subject to be continually imposed 
upon. 

Since, then, appearances are so capable of de- 
cei^dng, and things not real have a strong re- 
semblance to things that are, nothing can be 
more inconsistent than to suppose that the 
Almighty would make use of means such as are 
called miracles, that would subject the person 
who performed them to the suspicion of being 
an impostor, and the person who related them to 
be suspected of lying, and the doctrine intended 
to be supported thereby to be suspected as a 
fabulous invention. 

Of all the modes of e\idence that ever were 
invented to obtain belief to any system or 
opinion to which the name of rc'ligion has been 
given, that of miracle, howeve r successful lln* 
imposition may have be'en, is the most in- 
consistent, For, in the tir.st place, whenever 
recourse is had to show, for the purpose of pro- 
curing that belief, (for a miracle, under any 
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idea of the ^ord, is a show), it implies a lame- 
ness or weakness in the doctrine that is preached. 
And, in the second place, it is degrading the 
Almighty into the character of a showman, 
playing tricks to amuse and make the people 
stare and wonder. It is also the most equivocal 
sort of evidence that can be set up ; for the be- 
lief is not to depend upon the thing called a 
miracle, but upon the credit of the reporter who 
says that he saw it; and, therefore, the thing, 
were it true, would have no better chance of 
being believed than if it were a lie. 

Suppose I were to say, that when I sat down 
to write this book, a hand presented itself in the 
air, took up the pen, and wrote every word that 
is herein written; would anybody believe mel 
Certainly they would not. "Would they believe 
me a whit the more if the thing had been a fact I 
Certainly they would not. Since, then, a real 
miracle, were it to happen, would be subject to 
the same fate as the falsehood, the inconsistency 
becomes the greater of supposing the Almighty 
would make use of means that would not answer 
the purpose for which they were intended, even 
if they were real. 

If we arc to suppose a miracle to be something 
so entirely out of the course of what is c.alled 
nature, that she must go out of that course to 
accomplish it. and we see an account given of 
such miracle by the person who said he saw it, 
it raises a question in the mind very easily de- 
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cided, which is, is it more probable that nature 
should go out of her course, or that a man should 
tell a lie? We have never seen, in our time, 
nature go out of her course; but we have good 
reason to believe that millions of lies have been 
told in the same time; it is, therefore, at least 
millions to one, that the reporter of a miracle 
tells a lie. . 

The story of tlie whale swallowing Jonah, 
though a whale is large enough to do it, borders 
greatly on the marvelous ; but it would have ap- 
proached nearer to the idea of a miracle, if 
Jonah had swallowed the whale. In this, which 
may serve for all cases of miracles, the matter 
would decide itself, as before stated, namely, is 
it more probable that a man should have swal- 
lowed a whale or told a lie? 

But suppose that Jonah had really swallowed 
the whale, and gone with it in his belly to Nine- 
veh, and, to convince the jicoplc that it was 
true, had cast it up in th(>ir sight, of the full 
length and size of a whale, would they not have 
believed him to have been the devil, instead of 
a prophet? Or, if the whale had carried Jonah 
to Nineveh, and cast him up in the same public 
manner, would they not have believed the whale 
to have been the devil, and Jonah one of his 
imps? 

The most extraordinary of all the things 
called miracles, related in the New Testament, 
is that of the devil fl3dng away with Jesus Christ, 
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and carrying him to the top of a high mountain, 
and to the top of the highest pinnacle of the 
temple, and showing him and promising to him 
all the kingdoms of the World. How happened 
it that he ^d not discover America, or is it only 
with kingdoms that his sooty highness has any 
interest f 

I have too much respect for the moral char- 
acter of Christ to believe that he told this whale 
of a miracle himself ; neither is it easy to account 
for what purpose it could have been fabricated, 
unless it were to impose upon the connoisseurs 
of miracles, as is sometimes practised upon the 
connoisseurs of Queen ^Vnne’s farthings and col- 
lectors of relics and antiquities ; or to render the 
belief of miracles ridiculous, by outdoing mir- 
acles, as Don Quixote outdid chivalry; or to 
embarrass the belief of miracles, by making it 
doubtful by what })ower. whether of God or of 
the devil, anything called a mii’acle w’as per- 
formed, It requires, however, a great deal of 
faith in the devil to believe this miracle. 

In every ]>oint of view in which those things 
called mii'aeles can be placed and considered, 
the reality of them is improbable and their ex- 
istence unnecessary. They would not, as before 
observed, answer any useful purpose, even if 
they were true ; for it is more difficult to obtain 
belief to a miracle, than to a principle evidently 
moral without any miracle. Moral principle 
speaks universally for itself. Miracle could be 
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but a thing of the moment, and seen but hj a 
few; after this it requires a transfer of faith 
from God to man to believe a miracle upon 
man’s report. Instead, therefore, of admitting 
the recitals of miracles as evidences of any sys- 
tem of religion being true, tiicy ought to be con- 
sidered as svTuptoms of its being fabulous. It 
is necessary to the full and upright character 
of truth that it rejects the crutch, and it is con- 
sistent with the character of fable to seek the 
aid that truths rejects. Thus much for mystery 
and miracle. 

As mystery and miracle took charge of the 
past and the pi*esent, prophecy took charge of 
the future and rounded the tenses of faith. It 
was not sufficient to know what had been done, 
but what would be done. The su2)po.sed jirophet 
was the supposed historian of times to come ; 
and if he happened, in sliooting with a long bow 
of a thousand years, to strike within a thousand 
miles of a mark, the ing(>nuity of posterity could 
make it point-blank; and if he hai)pened to be 
directly wrong, it was only to su})pose, as in the 
case of Jonah and Nineveh, that God had re- 
pented hims<df and changed his mind. What a 
fool do fabulous .systems make of man! 

It has been shown, in a former part of this 
^ork that the original meaning of the words 
prophet and prophesying has been changed, and 
that a prophet, in the sense of the word as now 
used, is a creature of modern invention; and it 
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is owing to this change in the meaning of the 
words, that the flights and metaphors of the 
Jewish poets, and phrases and expressions now 
rendered obscure by our not being acquainted 
with the local circumstances to which they ap- 
plied at the time they were used, have been 
erected into prophecies, and made to bend to 
explanations at the will and whimsical conceits 
of sectaries, expounders, and commentators. 
Everything unintelligible was prophetical, and 
everything insignificant w’as typical. A blunder 
would have served for a prophecy, and a dish- 
clout for a type. 

If by a prophet we are to suppose a man to 
whom the Almighty communicated some event 
that would take place in future, either there 
were such men or there were not. If there were, 
it is consistent to believe that the event so com- 
municated would be told in terms that could be 
understood, and not related in sxich a loose and 
obscure manner as to be out of the comprehen- 
sion of those that heard it, and so equivocal as 
to fit almost any circumstance that may happen 
afterward. It is conceiving very irreverently 
of the Almighty, to suppose that he would deal 
in this jesting manner will' mankind, yet all the 
things called prophecies in the book called the 
Bible eomc under this description. 

But it is with prophecy as it is with miracle; 
it could not answer the purpose even if it were 
real. Those to whom a prophecy should be told, 
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could not tell whether the man prophesied or 
lied, or whether it had been revealed to him, 
or whether he conceited it ; and if the thing that 
he prophesied, or intended to prophesy, should 
happen, or something like it, among the multi- 
tude of things that are daily hai)pening, nobody 
could again know whether he foreknew it, or 
guessed at it, or whether it was accidental. A 
prophet, therefore, is a character useless and 
\mnecessary ; and the safe side of the case is to 
guard against being imposed upon by not giving 
credit to such relations. 

Upon the whole, mystery, miracle, and 
prophecy are appendages that belong to fabu- 
lous and not to true religion. Tliey are the 
means by which so many Lo, heres! and Lo, 
theres! have been spread about the world, and 
religion been made into a trade. The success of 
one impostor gave encouragement to another, 
and the quieting salvo of doing soyne good by 
keeping up a' pious fraud protected them from 
remorse. 

Having now extended the subject to a greater 
length than I first intended, I shall bring it to 
a close by abstracting a summaiy from the 
whole. ^ 

First — That the idea or belief of a word of 
God existing in print, or in writing, or in speech, 
is inconsistent in itself for reasons already as- 
signed. These reasons, among many others, are 
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the want of a universal language ; the mutability 
of language; the errors to which translations 
are subject; the possibility of totally suppress- 
ing such a word; the probability of altering it, 
or of fabricating the whole, and imposing it 
upon the world. 

Secondly —T^XxaX the Creation we behold is the 
real and ever-existing word of God, in which we 
cannot be deceived. It proclaims his power, it 
demonstrates his wisdom, it manifests his good- 
ness and beneficence. 

Thirdly— Thvii the moral duty of man con- 
sists in imitating the moral goodness and 
beneficence of God, manifested in the creation 
toward all his creatures. That seeing, as we 
daily do, the goodness of God to all men, it is 
an example calling upon all men to practise the 
same toward each other ; and, consequently, that 
everything of persecution and revenge between 
man and man, and everything of cruelty to ani- 
mals, is a violation of moral duty. 

I trouble not myself about the manner of 
future existence. I content myself with believ- 
ing, even to positive conx iction, that the Power 
that gave me existence is able to continue it, in 
any form and manner he pleases, either with oi 
■without this body; and it appears more prob 
able to me that I shall continue to exist here- 
after, than that I should have had existence, aa 
I now have, before that existence began. 
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It is certain that, in one point, all nations of 
the earth and all religions agree— all believe in 
a God; the things in which they disagree, are 
the redundancies annexed to that belief; and, 
therefore, if ever a universal religion should 
prevail, it will not be by believing anything new, 
but in getting rid of redundancies, and believing 
as man believed at first. Adam, if ever there 
were such a man, was created a Deist; but in 
the meantime, let every man follow, as he has 
a right to do, the religion and the worship he 
prefers. 


END OF THE FIRST PART, 



PREFACE TO PART II. 


I HAVE mentioned in the former part of the 
Age of Reason that it had long been my 
intention to publish my thoughts upon re- 
ligion; but that 1 had originally reserved it to 
a later period in life, intending it to be the last 
work I should undertake. The circumstances, 
however, which existed in France in the latter 
end of the year 1793, determined me to delay 
it no longer. The just and human principles 
of the revolution, which philosophy had first 
diffused, had been departed from. The idea, 
always dangiu'ous to society, as it is derogatory 
to tlie Almighty, that priests could forgive sins, 
though it seemed to exist no longer, had blunted 
the feelings of humanity, and prepared men for 
the commission of all manner of crimes. The 
intolerant spirit of Church persecutions had 
transferred itself into politics; the tribunal 
styled revolutionary, supplied the place of an 
inquisition ; and the guilloiine and the stake out- 
did the fire and fagot of the Church. I saw 
many of my most intimate friends destroyed, 
others daily carried to prison, and I had rea- 
son to believe, and had also intimations given 
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me, that the same danger was approaching my- 
self. 

Under these disadvantages, I began the 
former part of the Age of Beason; I had, be- 
sides, neither Bible nor Testament to refer to, 
though I was writing against both ; nor could I 
procure any: notwithstanding which, I have 
produced a work that no Bible believer, though 
writing at his ease, and with a library of Church 
books about him, can refute. 

Toward the latter end of December of that 
year, a motion was made and carried, to exclude 
foreigners from the convention. There were 
but two in it, Anacharsis Cloots and myself ; and 
I saw I w’as particularly pointed at by Bourdon 
de rOise, in his speech on that motion. 

Conceiving, after this, tliat I had but a few 
days of liberty, I sat down and brought the work 
to a close as speedily as possible ; and T had not 
finished it more than six hours, in the state it 
has since appeared, before a guard came there, 
about three in the morning, with an order signed 
by the two Conunittees of i)ublic Safety and 
Surety-OenQral for putting me in arrestation as 
a foreigner, and conveyed me to the prison of 
the Luxembourg. I contrived, on my way there, 
to call on Joel Barlow, and I put the manu- 
script of the work into his hands, as more' .safe 
than in my possession in prison ; and not know- 
ing what might be the fate in France either of 
the writer or the work, I addressed it to the 
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protection of the citizens of the United States. 

It is with justice that I say that the guard 
who executed this order, and the interpreter of 
the Committee of General Surety who accom- 
panied them to examine my papers, treated me 
not only with civility, but with respect. The 
keeper of the Luxembourg, Bennoit, a man of 
a good heart, showed to me every friendship in 
his power, as did also all his family, while he 
continued in that station. He was removed 
from it, put into arrestation, and carried before 
the tj'ibunal upon a malignant accusation, but 
acquitted. 

After I had been in the Luxembourg about 
three weeks, the Americans then in Paris went 
in a body to the convention to reclaim me as 
their countr^mian and frieiid ; but were an- 
swered by the President, Vadicr, who was also 
President ctf the Committee of Surety-General, 
and had signed the order for my arrestation, 
that I was born in England. I heard no more, 
after this, from any person out of the walls of 
the prison till the fall of Hobespierre, on the 
9th of Thermidor— July 27. 1794. 

About two months before this event I was 
seized with a fever, th.at in its progress had 
every snnptoii of becoming mortal, and from the 
effects of which T am not recovered. It was 
then that I remembered with renewed satisfac- 
tion, and congratulated myself most sincerely, 
on having written the former part of the Age 
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of Reason. I had then but little expectation of 
surviving, and those about me had less. I know, 
therefore, by experience, the conscientious trial 
of my own principles. 

I was then with three chamber comrades, 
Joseph Vanhuele, of Bruges; Charles Bastini, 
and Michael Rubyns, of Louvain. The unceas- 
ing and anxious attention of these three friends 
to me, bj’^ night and by day, I remember with 
gratitude and mention with pleasure. It hap- 
pened that a physician (Dr. Oraham) and a 
surgeon (Mr. Bond), part of the suite of Gen- 
eral O’Hara, were then in the Luxembourg. I 
ask not mj'self whether it be convenient to them, 
as men under the English government, that I 
express my thanks, but I should reproach my- 
self if I did not; and also to the physician of 
the Luxembourg, Dr. Markoski. 

I have some reason to believe, because T can- 
not discover any other cause, that this illness 
preserved me in existence. Among the papers 
of Robespierre that were examined and re- 
ported upon to the Convention by a Committee 
of Deputies, is a note in the hand-writing of 
Robespierre, in the followdng words: 

“D^mander que Thomas Paine To domand that a decree of ac- 
Boit dccretd d ’accusation, pour cusation be passed against 
I’inter^t de I’Ameriquo autant Thomas Paine, for the interest of 
que de ia France.” America, os well as of France. 

From what cause it was that the intention was 
not put in execution I know not, and cannot in- 
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form myself, and therefore I ascribe it to im- 
l^ossibility, on account of that illness. 

The Convention, to repair as much as lay in 
their power the injustice I had sustained, in- 
vited me publicly and unanimously to return 
into the Convention, and which I accepted, to 
show I could bear an injury without permitting 
it to injure my principles or my disposition. It 
is not because right principles have been vio- 
lated that they are to be abandoned. 

I have seen, since I have been at liberty, 
several publications written, some in America 
and some in England, as answers to the former 
part of the Age of Season. If the authors of 
these can amuse themselves by so doing, I shall 
not interrupt them. They may write against 
the work, and against me, as much as they 
please; tliey du me more service than they in- 
tend, and I can have no objection that they 
write on. They will find, however, by this sec- 
ond part, without its being written as an answer 
to them, that they must return to their work, 
and spin their cobweb over again. The first is 
brushed away b\' accident. 

They will now find that I have furnished my- 
self with a Bible and Test.-.ment; and I can say 
also that I have found them to be much worse 
books than I had conceived. If I have erred in 
anything in the former part of the Age of 
Season, it has been by speaking better of some 
parts of those books than they have deserved. 
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I observe that all my opponents resort, more 
or less, to what they call Scripture evidence and 
Bible authority to help them out. They are so 
little masters of the subject, as to confound a 
dispute about authenticity with a dispute about 
doctrines ; I will, however, put them right, that 
if they should be disposed to write any more, 
they may know how to begin. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

October, 1795, 
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TART SECOND 

I T has often been said, that anything may be 
proved from tlie Bible, but before anything 
can be admitted as proved by the Bible, the 
Bible itself must be proved to be true; for if 
the Bible be not true, or the truth of it be doubt- 
ful, it ceases to have authority, and cannot be 
admitted as proof of anything. 

It has been the practice of all Christian com- 
mentators on the Bible, and of all Christian 
priests and preachers, to impose the Bible on 
the world as a mass of truth and as the word of 
God; they liave disputed and wrangled, and 
anathematized each other about the supposed 
meaning of particular parts and passages 
therein; one has said and insisted that such a 
passage meant such a thing; another that it 
meant directly the contrar : and a third, that 
it meant neither one nor the other, but some- 
thing different from both; and this they call 
unclrrstntidinff the Bible. 

It has happened that all the answers which 1 
have seen to the former part of the Age of 
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Reason have been written by priests ; and these 
pious men, like their predecessors, contend and 
wrangle, and pretend to understand the Bible; 
each understands it differently, but each under- 
stands it best; and they have agreed in nothing 
but in telling their readers that Thomas Paine 
understands it not. 

Now, instead of wasting their time, and heat- 
ing themselves in fractious disputations about 
doctrinal points drawn from the Bible, these 
men ought to know, and if they do not, it is 
civility to inform them, that the first thing to 
be understood is, whether there is sufficient 
authority for believing the Bible to be the word 
of God, or whether there is not. 

There are matters in that book, said to be done 
by the express command of God, that are as 
shocking to humanity and to every idea we have 
of moral justice as anything done by Robes- 
pierre, by Carrier, by Joseph le Bon, in France, 
by the English govermnent in the East Indies, 
or by any other assassin in modern times. 
When we read in the books ascribed to Moses, 
Joshua, etc., that they (the Israelites) came by 
stealth upon whole nations of people, who, as 
history itself shows, had given them no offeree ; 
that they put all those nations to the sword; that 
they spared neither age nor infancy; that they 
utterly destroyed men, women, and children; 
that they left not a soul to expressions 

that are repeated over and over again in those 
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books, and that, too, with exulting ferocity— are 
we sure these things are facts ? are we sure that 
the Creator of man commissioned these things 
to be done ? and are w'e sure that the books that 
tell us so were written by his authority? 

It is not the antiquity of a tale that is any 
evidence of its truth; on the contrary, it is a 
sjTnptom of its being fabulous; for the more 
ancient any history pretends to be, the more it 
has the resemblance of a fable. The origin of 
every nation is buried in fabulous tradition, and 
that of the Jews is as much to be suspected as 
any other. To charge the commission of acts 
upon the Almighty, which, in their own nature, 
and by every rule of moral justice, are crimes, 
as all assassination is, and more especially the 
assassination of infants, is matter of serious 
concern. The Bible tells us, that those assas- 
sinations wore done by the express command of 
God. To believe, therefore, the Bible to be true, 
we must unhelieve all our belief in the moral 
justice of God; for wherein could crying or 
smiling infants offend? And to read the Bible 
without horror, we must undo everything that 
is tender, sjunpathizing, end benevolent in the 
heart of man. Speaking for myself, if I had no 
other evidence that the Bible is fabulous than 
the sacrifice I must make to believe it to be 
true, that alone would be sufficient to determine 
my choice. 

But in addition to all the moral evidence 
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against the Bible, I will in the progress of this 
work produce such other evidence as even a 
priest cannot deny, and show, from that evi- 
dence, that the Bible is not entitled to credit as 
being the word of God. 

But, before I proceed to this examination, I 
will show wherein the Bible differs from all 
other ancient writings with respect to the nature 
of the evidence necessary to establish its authen- 
ticity; and this is the more proper to be done, 
because the advocates of the Bible, in their 
answers to the former part of the Age of Reason, 
undertake to say, and they put some stress 
thereon, that the authenticity of the Bible is as 
well established as that of any other ancient 
book; as if our belief of the one could become 
any rule for our belief of the other. 

I know, however, but of one ancient book that 
authoritatively challenges universal consent and 
belief, and that is Euclid’s Elements of Ge- 
ometry;* and the I’eason is, because it is a book 
of self-evident demonstration, entirely inde- 
pendent of its autlior, and of everything relating 
to time, place, aiid circumstance. The matters 
contained in thnt book would have the saiue 
authority they now have, had they been written 
by any other person, or had the work been 
anonjTnous, or had the author never been 

• Euclid, according to chronological history, lived three hundred 
years before Christ, and about ono hundred before Archimedes; bo 
was of the city of AJciandria, in Egypt. 
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known; for the identical certainty of who was 
the author, makes no part of our belief of the 
matters contained in the book. But it is quite 
otherwise with respect to the books ascribed to 
Moses, to Joshua, to Samuel, etc.; those are 
books of testimony, and they testify of things 
naturally incredible; and, therefore, the whole 
of our belief as to the authenticity of those books 
rests, in the first place, upon the certainty that 
they were written by Moses, Joshua, and Sam- 
uel; secondly, upon the credit we give to their 
testimony. We may believe the first, that is, we 
may believe the certainty of the authorship, and 
yet not the testimony; in the same manner that 
we may believe that a certain person gave evi- 
dence uj)on a case and yet not believe the evi- 
dence that he ga^'e. But if it should be found 
that the books ascribed to ]\loscs, Joshua, and 
Samuel, were not written by iSIoscs, Joshua, and 
Samuel, every ])art of the authority and authen- 
ticity of those books is gone at once; for there 
can be no such thing as forged or invented 
testimon)'’ ; neither can there be anonjunous 
testimony, more especially as to things natur- 
ally incredible, such as that of talking with God 
face to face, or that of the sun and moon stand- 
ing still at the command of a man. The greatest 
part of the other ancient books are works of 
genius; of which kind are those ascribed to 
Homer, to Plato, to Aristotle, to Demosthenes, 
to Cicero, etc. Here, again, the author is not 
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essential in the credit we give to any of those 
works, for, as works of genius, they would have 
the same merit they have now, were they anony- 
mous. Nobody believes the Trojan story, as 
related by Homer, to be true— for it is the poet 
only that is admired, and the merit of the poet 
will remain, though the story be fabulous. But 
if we disbelieve the matters related by the Bible 
authors, (Moses for instance), as we disbelieved 
the things related by Homer, there remains 
nothing of Moses in our estimation, but an im- 
postor. As to the ancient historians, from 
Herodotus to Tacitus, we credit them as far as 
they relate things probable and credible, and no 
farther; for if we do, we must believe the two 
miracles which Tacitus relates were performed 
by Vespasian, that of curing a lame man and a 
blind man, in just the same manner as the same 
things are told of Jesus Christ by his historians. 
We must also believe the miracle cited by Jo- 
sephus, that of the sea of Panipliilia opening 
to let Ale.xander and his army pass, as is re 
lated of the Bed Sea in Rxodiis. These miracles 
are quite as well autlientiealcd as the Bible 
miracles, and yet we do not believe them; con- 
sequently the degree of evidence necessary to 
establish our belieP nf tliiiitrs n.dnrallv incredi- 
ble, whether in tlie Hihh* or (dsewhere. is f.ar 
greater than that which obtains onr belief to 
natural and prr>bablc thinirs: and therefore the 
advocates for the Bible have no claim to our 
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belief of the Bible, because that we believe 
things stated in other ancient writings ; since we 
believe the things stated in these writings no 
further than they are probable and credible, or 
because they are self-evident, like Euclid; or 
admire them because they are elegant, like 
Homer; or approve of them because they are 
sedate, like Plato; or judicious, like Aristotle. 

Having premised these things, I proceed to 
examine the authenticity of the Bible, and I be- 
gin with what are called the five books of Moses, 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy. My intention is to show that those 
books are spurious, and that Moses is not the 
author of them ; and still further, that they were 
not written in the time of Moses, nor till several 
hundred years afterward; that they are no 
other than an attempted history of the life of 
Moses, and of the times in which he is said to 
have lived, and also of the times prior thereto, 
written by some very ignorant and stupid pre- 
tenders to autliorship, several hundred years 
after the death of Moses, as men now write his- 
tories of things that happened, or are supposed 
to have happened, several hundred or several 
thousand yeai’s ago. 

The evidence that I shall produce in this case 
is from the books themselves, and I shall con- 
fine myself to this evidence only. Were I to 
refer for proof to any of the ancient authors 
whom the advocates of the Bible call profane 
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authors, they would controvert that authority, 
as I controvert theirs; I will therefore meet 
them on their own ground, and oppose them with 
their own weapon, the Bible. 

In the first place, there is no affirmative evi- 
dence that Moses is the author of those books; 
and 'that he is the author, is altogether an un- 
foimded opinion, got abroad nobody knows how. 
The style and manner in which those books are 
written give no room to believe, or even to sup- 
pose, they wore written b)’^ Moses, for it is alto- 
gether the style aud manner of another person 
speaking of Moses. In Exodus, Leviticus and 
Numbers (for eveiything in Genesis is prior to 
the times of ISIoses, aud not the least allusion is 
made to him therein), the whole, I say, of these 
books is in the third person: it is always, the 
Lord said unto Moses, or ^[oscs said unto the 
Lord, or Moses said unto the people, or the 
people said unto Moses; and this is the style and 
manner that historians use in speaking of the 
persons whose liv(!s and actions they are writ- 
ing. It may be said that a man may speak of 
himself in the third person, and therefore it may 
be supposed that Moses did; but supposition 
proves nothing; and if the advocates for the 
belief that Moses wrote those books himself have 
nothing better to advance than supposition, they 
may as w’cll be silent. 

But granting the grammatical right that 
Moses might speak of himself in the third per- 
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son, because any man might speak of himself 
in that manner, it cannot be admitted as a fact 
in those books that it is Moses who speaks, 
without rendering Moses truly ridiculous and 
absurd. For example. Numbers, chap. xii. ver. 
3. Now the man Moses was very meek, above 
all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth. If Moses said this of himself, instead 
of being the meekest of men, he was one of 
the most vain and arrogant of coxcombs; and 
the advocates for those books may now take 
which side tliey please, for both sides are against 
them; if IMoscs was not the author, the books 
are without authority ; and if he was the author, 
the author is without credit, because to boast of 
meekness is the reverse of meekness, and is a 
lie in sentiment. 

In Dcuteronoiu}’’, the style and manner of 
writing marks more evidently than in the 
former books that Closes is not the writer. The 
manner here used is dramatical ; the writer 
opens the subject by a short introductory dis- 
course, and tlicn introduces Moses in the act of 
speaking, and when he has made Moses finish 
his harangue, he (the writer) I’esumcs his own 
part, and speaks till he brings Moses forward 
again, and at last closes the scene with an ac- 
count of the death, funeral, and character of 
Moses. 

This interchange of speakers occurs four 
times in this book; from the fii*st verse of the 
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first chapter to the end of the fifth verse, it is 
the writer who speaks; he then introduces 
Moses as in the act of making liis harangue, and 
this continues to the end of tlie 40th verse of the 
fourth chapter; here the writer drops Moses, 
and speaks historically of what was done in 
consequence of what Moses, when living, is sup- 
posed to have said, and which the writer has 
dramatically rehearsed. 

The writer opens the subject again in the first 
verse of the fifth chapter, though it is only by 
saying, that Moses called the people of Israel 
together; he then introduces Moses as before, 
and continues him, as in the act of speaking, to 
the end of the 26th chapter. He does the same 
thing at the beginning of the 27th chapter; and 
continues M<;ses, as in the act of speaking, to 
the end of the 28th cha])ter. At the 29th 
chapter the writer s])eaks again through the 
whole of the first verse and the first line t)f the 
second verse, where he inti’oduces Moses for the 
last time, and continues him, as in the act of 
speaking, to the end of the 32rd chapter. 

The writer having now finished tlie rehearsal 
on th(* part of Moses, comes foi-ward, and speaks 
through the whole <tf the last chapter; he begins 
by telling the reader that Moses went to th(‘ top 
of Pisgah ; that he saw from thence the land 
w’hich (the writer says) had b<‘cn p?'omis(‘d to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacol); that he. Mo.ses, died 
there, in the land of Moab, but th.at no man 
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knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day; that is, 
unto the time in which the writer lived who 
wrote the book of Deuteronomy. The writer 
then tells us, that Moses was 110 years of age 
when he died— that his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated; and he concludes by say- 
ing that there arose not a prophet since in Israel 
like unto Closes, whom, says this anonymous 
writer, the Lord knew face to face. 

Having thus shown, as far as grammatical 
evidence applies, that Moses was not the writer 
of those books, I will, after making a few ob- 
servations on the inconsistencies of the writer 
of the book of Deuteronomy, proceed to show 
from the historical and chronological evidence 
contained in those books, that Moses was not, 
because he could not he, the writer of them, and 
consequently that there is no authority for be- 
lieving that the inhuman and horrid butcheries 
of men, women, and children, told of in those 
books, were done, as those books say they were, 
at the command of God. It is a duty incumbent 
on every true Deist, that he vindicate the moral 
justice of God against the calumnies of the 
Bible. 

The writer of the book oC Deuteronomy, who- 
ever he was, (for it is an anomunoiis work^, is 
obscure, and also in conti’adiction with himself, 
in the account he has given of Moses. 

After telling that Moses went to the top of 
Pisgah (and it does not appear from any ac- 
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count that he ever came down again), he tells 
us that Moses died there in the land of Moab, 
and that he buried him in a valley in the land 
of Moab; but as there is no antecedent to the 
pronoun he, there is no knowing who he was 
that did bury him. If the writer meant that 
he (God) buried him, how should he (the 
writer) know it? or why should we (the readers) 
believe him? since we know not who the wiiter 
was that tells us so, for certainly Moses could 
not himself tell where he was buried. 

The writer also tells us, that no man knoweth 
where the sepulchre of Moses is unto this day, 
meaning the time in which this writer lived; 
how then should he know that Moses was buried 
in a valley in the land of Moab? for as the writer 
lived long after the time of Moses, as is evident 
from his using the expression of nnfo this day, 
meaning a great length of time after the death 
of jSIoscs, he certainly was not at his funeral; 
and on the other hand, it is impossible that 
Moses himself could say that man knoweth 
where the septdchre is unto this day. To make 
Moses the speaker, would be an improvement on 
the play of a child that hides himself and cries 
nobody can find me; nobody can find Moses! 

This writer has nowhere told us how ho came 
by the speeches which he has put into tlie mouth 
of Moses to speak, and therefore we have a right 
to conclude, that he either composed them him- 
self, or wrote them from oral tradition. One 
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or the other of these is the more probable, since 
he has given in the fifth chapter a table of com- 
mandments, in which that called the fourth 
commandment is different from the fourth com- 
mandment in the twentieth chapter of Exodus. 
In that of Exodus, the reason given for keeping 
the seventh day is, “because (says the command- 
m nt) God made the heavens and the earth in 
su lays, and rested on the seventh” ; but in that 
of i euteronomy, the reason given is that it was 
the day on which the children of Israel came 
out of Egypt, and therefore, says this command- 
ment, the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the sahhnlh day. This makes no mention of the 
creation, nor that of the coming out of Egypt. 
There are also many things given as laws of 
Moses in this book that are not to be found in 
any of the other books; among which is that 
inhuman and bnital law, chapter xxi., verses 18, 
19, 20, and 21, which authorizes parents, the 
father and the mother, to bring their own chil- 
dren to have them stoned to death, for what it is 
pleased to call stubbornness. But priests have 
always been fond of preaching up Deuteronomy, 
for Deuteronomy preaches up tithes; and it is 
from this book, chap, xxv., vcv. 4, that they have 
taken the phrase, and applied it to tithing, that 
thou shalt not muzzle the ox ivhen he treadeth 
out the corn: and that this might not escape 
observation, they have noted it in the table of 
contents at the head of the chapter, though it 
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is only a single verse of less than two lines. Oh, 
priests! priests! ye are willing to be compared 
to an ox, for the sake of tithes. Though it is 
impossible for us to know identically who the 
writer of Deuteronomy was, it is not difficult to 
discover him professionally, that he was some 
Jewish priest, who lived, as I shall show in the 
course of this worlc, at least tliree hundred and 
fifty years after the time of Moses. 

I come now to speak of the historical and 
chronological evidence. Tlio chronology that I 
shall use is the Bible chronology, for I mean not 
to go out of the Bible for evidence of anything, 
but to make the Bible itself prove, historically 
and chronologically, that Moses is not the author 
of the books ascribed to him. It is, therefore, 
proper that I inform the reader ( such a one at 
least as may not have the oiJi.)ortimity of know- 
ing it), that in the larger Bibles, and also in 
some smaller ones, there is a series of chro- 
nology’ printed in the margin of every page, for 
the purpose of showing liow long the historical 
matters stated in each page ha])pened, or are 
supposed to have haitpcned, before Christ, and, 
consequently, the distance of time between one 
historical circumstance and another. 

I begin with the book of Genesis. In the 14th 
chapter of Genesis, the writer gives an account 
of liot being taken prisoner in a battle between 
the four kings against five, and carried off; and 
that when the account of Lot being taken, came 
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to Abraham, he armed all his household and 
marched to rescue Lot from the captors, and 
that he pursued them unto Dan (ver. 14). 

To show in what manner this expression of 
pursuing them unto Dan applies to the case in 
question, I will refer to two circumstances, the 
one in America, the other in France. The city 
now called New York, in America, was origi- 
nally New Amsterdam ; and the town in France, 
lately called Havre Marat, was before called 
Havre de Grace. New Amsterdam was changed 
to New York in the year 1664; Havre de Grace 
to Havre Marat in 1793. Should, therefore, any 
writing be found, though without date, in which 
the name of New York should be mentioned, it 
would be certain evidence that such a writing 
could not have been written before, but must 
have been written after New Amsterdam was 
changed to New York, and conseqiiently, not till 
after the 3 ear 1664, or at least during the course 
of that 3 'ear. And, in like manner, auj’ dateless 
w^riting with the name of Havre Marat would 
be certain evidence that such a writing must 
have been written after Havre de Grace became 
Havre Marat, and consequently not till the \’ear 
1793, or at least during the course of that j'ear. 

I now come to the application of those cases, 
and to show that there was no such place as Dan, 
till many j’ears after the death of Moses, and 
conscqucntlj', that Moses could not be the widter 
of the book of Genesis, where this account of 
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pursuing them unto Dan is given. The place 
that is called Dan in the Bible was originally 
a town of the Gentiles called Laish; and when 
the tribe of Dan seized upon this town, they 
changed its name to Dan, in commemoration of 
Dan, who was the father of that tribe, and the 
great grandson of Abraham. 

To establish this in proof, it is necessary to 
refer from Genesis, to the 18th chapter of the 
book called the Booh of Judges. It is tliere said 
(ver. 27) that they (the Danites) came unto 
Laish to a people that were quiet and secure, 
and they smote them icith the edge of the sword 
(the Bible is filled with murder), and burned 
the city xvith fire; and they built a city (ver. 
28), and dwelt therein, and they called the name 
of the city Dan, after the name of Dan, their 
father, hotcheit the name of the city teas Laish 
at the first. 

This account of the Danites taking possession 
of Laish and changing it to Dan, is placed in the 
Book of Judges immediately after the death of 
Sampson. The death of Sampson is said to have 
happened 1120 years before Clirist, and that of 
Moses 1451 before Christ; and, therefore, ac- 
cording to the historical arrangement, the place 
was not called Dan till 331 years after the death 
of Moses, 

There is a striking confusion between the his- 
torical and the chronological arrangement in 
the book of Judges. The five last chapters, as 
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they stand in the book, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, are put 
chronologically before all the preceding chap- 
ters; they are made to be 23 years before the 
16th chajiter, 266 before the 15th, 245 before the 
13th, 195 before the 9th, 90 before the 4th, and 
15 years before the 1st chapter. This shows the 
uncertain and fabulous state of the Bible. Ac- 
cording to the chronological arrangement, the 
taking of Laish and giving it the name of Dan 
is made to be 20 years after the death of Joshua, 
who was the successor of Moses ; and by the his- 
torical order as it stands in the book, it is made 
to be 306 years after the death of Joshua, and 
331 after that of Moses; but thev both exclude 
Moses from being the writer of Genesis, because, 
according to either of the statements, no such 
place as Dan existed in the time of Moses; and 
therefore the writer of Genesis must liaAe been 
some person who lived after the town of Laish 
had the name of Dan; and who that person was 
nobody knows, and consequently the book of 
Genesis is anonymous and without authority. 

1 proceed now to state another point of his- 
toi-ical and chronological evidence, and to show 
therefrom, as in the preceding case, that Moses 
is not the author of the book of Genesis. 

In the 36th chapter of Gen 'sis there is given 
a genealogy of the sons and descendants of 
Esau, who are called Edomites, and also a list, 
by name, of the kings of Edom, in enumerating 
of which, it is said (verse 31), And these are the 
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kmgs that reigned in Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel. 

Now, were am' dateless writings to be found 
in which, speaking of any past events, the writer 
should say, These tilings happened before there 
was any Congress in America, or before there 
was any Convention in France, it would be 
evidence that such writing could not have been 
written before, and could onh' be written after 
there was a Congress in America, or a Conven- 
tion in France, as the case might be; and, con- 
sequently, that it could not be written bj'' any 
person who died before there was a Congress in 
the one country or a Convention in the other. 

Nothing is more frequent, as well in history 
as in conversation, than to refer to a fact in the 
room of a date ; it is most natural so to do, first, 
because a fact fixes itself in the memory better 
than a date ; secondly, because the fact includes 
the date, and serv(!s to excite two ideas at once ; 
and this manner of speaking by circumstances 
implies as positively that the fact alluded to is 
past as if it were so exjiressed. When a jierson 
speaking upon any mattei-, says, it was befoi-e 
T was married, or before my son was born, or 
befoi’c I went to America, or before I went to 
France, it is absolutelv understood, and in- 
tendf'd to be understood, that he had beim mar- 
ried, that he has had a son, that he has been 
in Amm-ica. or been in France. Tjanguage docs 
not admit of using this mode of expression in 
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any other sense ; and whenever such an expres- 
sion is found anywhere, it can only be under- 
stood in the sense in which it only could have 
been used. 

The passage, therefore, that I have quoted — 
“that these are the kings that reigned in Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel” — could only have been written after 
the first king began to reign over them; and, 
consequently, that the book of Genesis, so far 
from having been written by IVIoses, could not 
have been written till the time of Saul at least. 
This is the positive sense of the passage ; but the 
expression, any king, implies more kings than 
one, at least it implies two, and this will carry 
it to the time of David ; and if taken in a general 
sense, it carries it through all the time of the 
Jewish monarchy. 

Had we met with this verse in any part of the 
Bible that professed to have been written after 
kings began to reign in Israel, it would have 
been impossible not to have seen the application 
of it. It happens then that this is the case ; the 
two books of Chronicles, which gave a history 
of all the kings of Israel, are professedly, as well 
as in fact, written after the Jewish monarchy 
began; and this verse that I have quoted, and 
all the remaining verses of the 36th chapter of 
Genesis, ar(' word for word in the first chapter 
of Chronicles, beginning at the 43d verse. 

It was with consistency that the writer of the 
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Chronicles could say, as he has said, 1st Chi'on., 
chap, i., ver. 43, These are the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom, before any king reigned 
over the children of Israel, because he was going 
to give, and has given, a list of the kings that 
had reigned in Israel; but as it is impossible 
that the same expression could have been used 
before that period, it is as certain as anything 
that can be proved from historical language that 
this part of Genesis is taken from Chronicles, 
and that Genesis is not so old as Chronicles, and 
probably not so old as the book of Homer, or 
as .iEsop’s Fables, admitting Homer to have 
been, as the tables of Chronology state, contem- 
porary with David or Solomon, and .idilsop to 
have lived about the end of the Jewish mon- 
archy. 

Take away from Genesis tlic belief that Hoses 
was the author, on which only the strange belief 
that it is the word of God has stood, and there 
remains nothing of Genesis but an anonymous 
book of stories, fables, and traditionary or in- 
vented absurdities, or of downright lies. The 
story of Eve and the serpent, and of Noah and 
his ark, drops to a level with the Arabian tales, 
without the merit of being entertaining; and the 
account of men living to eight and nine hundred 
years becomes as fabulous as the immortality of 
the giants of the Mythology. 

Besides, the character of Moses, as stated in 
the Bible, is the most horrid that can be 
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imagined. If those accounts be true, he was the 
wretch that first began and carried on wars on 
the score or on the pretence of religion ; and im- 
der that mask, or that infatuation, committed 
the most unexampled atrocities that are to be 
found in the history of any nation, of which I 
will state only one instance. 

When the Jewish army returned from one of 
their plundering and murdering excursions, the 
account goes on as follows: Numbers, chap, 
xxxi., ver. 13: 

“And Moses, and Eleaxar the priest, and all 
the princes of the congregation, went forth to 
meet them without the camp; and Moses was 
wroth with the otfieei’s of the host, with the 
captains over thousands, and captains over hun- 
dreds, which came from the battle; and Moses 
said unto them, Have ye saved all the women 
alive? behold, these caused the children of Is- 
rael, through the council of Balaam, to commit 
trespass against the Lord in the matter of Peor, 
and there was a plague among the congregation 
of the Lord. Now, therefore, kill every male 
among the little ones, and kill every woman that 
hath known a man hy lying with him; hut 
all the women-childrcn. that have not known a 
a man hy lying with him, keep alive for your- 
selves.” 

Among the detestable villains that in any 
period of the world have disgraced the name of 
man, it is impossible to find a greater than 
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Moses, if tliis account be true. Here is an order 
to butcher the boys, to massacre the mothers, 
and debauch the daughters. 

Let any mother put herself in the situation of 
those mothers ; one child murdered, another 
destined to violation, and hcrseif in the hands of 
an executioner; let any daughter put herself in 
the situation of those daughters, destined as a 
prey to the murderers of a mother and a brother, 
and what will be their feelings'? It is in vain 
that we attempt to impose upon nature, for 
nature will have her course, and the religion 
that tortures all her social ties is a false religion. 

After this detestable order, follows an account 
of the plunder taken, and the manner of divid- 
ing it; and here it is that the profaneness of 
priestly hypocrisj- increases the catalogue of 
crimes. Vcr. 37 to 40, And the Lord’n tribute 
of the sheep was six hundred and three score 
and fifteen ; and the beeves were thirty and six 
thousand, of which the Lord’s tribute was three 
score and twelve; and the asses were thirty 
thousand and five hundred, of which the Lord’s 
tribute was three score and one ; and the persons 
were sixteen thousand, of which the Lord’s 
tribute was thii’ty and two persons,” In short, 
matters contained in this chapter, as well as in 
many other parts of the Bible, are too horrid 
for humanity to read or for decency to hear, for 
it appears, from the Ziith verse of this chapter, 
that the number of women-childi’en consigned 
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to debauchery by the order of Moses was thirty- 
two thousand. 

People in general do not know what wicked- 
ness there is in this pretended word of God. 
Brought up in habits of superstition, they take 
it for granted that the Bible is true, and that it 
is good; they permit themselves not to doubt of 
it, and they carry the ideas they form of the 
benevolence of the Almighty to the book which 
they have been taught to believe was written by 
his authority. Good heavens ! it is quite another 
thing; it is a book of lies, wickedness, and blas- 
phemy ; for what can be greater blasphemy than 
to ascribe the wickedness of man to the orders 
of the Almighty? 

But to return to my subject, that of showing 
that iSIoses is not the author of the books 
ascribed to him, and that the Bible is spurious. 
The two instances I have already given woidd 
be sufficient without any additional evidence, to 
invalidate the authenticity of any book that pre- 
tended to be four or five hundred years more 
ancient than the matters it speaks of, or refers 
to, as facts; for in the case of pursuing them 
unto Dan, and of the kings that reigned over the 
children of Israel, not even +he flimsy pretence 
of prophec}’’ can be pleaded. The expressions 
are in the prefer tense, and it would be down- 
right idiotism to say that a u\an could prophecy 
in the prefer tense. 

But there are many other passages scattered 
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throughout those books that unite in the same 
point of evidence. It is said in Exodus (an- 
other of the books ascribed to Moses), chap. xvi. 
verse 34, “And the children of Israel did eat 
manna forty years until they came to a land in- 
habited; they did eat manna until they came 
unto the borders of the land of Canaan.’^ 
Whether the cliildren of Israel ate manna or 
not, or what manna w'as, or whether it was any- 
thing more than a kind of fungus or small mush- 
room, or other vegetable substance common to 
that part of the country, makes nothing to my 
argument; all that I mean to show is, that it is 
not Moses that could write this account, because 
the account extends itself beyond the life and 
time of Moses. Moses, according to the Bible 
(but it is such a book of lies and contradictions 
there is no knowing which part to believe, or 
whether any), died in the wilderness and never 
came upon the borders of the land of Canaan; 
and consequently it could not be he that said 
what the children of Israel did, or what they 
ate when they came there. This account of eat- 
ing manna, which they tell us w'as written by 
Moses, extends itself to the time of Joshua, the 
successor of Moses; as appears by the account 
given in the book of Joshua, aftei’ the cliildren 
of Israel had passed the river Jordan, and eame 
unto the boi'ders of the land of Canaan. 
Joshua, chap, v., ver.se 12. And the manna 
ceased on the morroiv, after they had eaten of 
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the old corn of the land; neither had the chil- 
dren of Israel manna any more, but they did eat 
of the fruit of the land of Canaan that year” 
But a more remarkable instance than this 
occurs in Deuteronomy, which, while it shows 
that Moses could not be the writer of that book, 
shows also the fabulous notions that prevailed 
at that time about giants. In the third chapter 
of Deuteronomy, among the conquests said to be 
made by Moses, is an account of the taking of 
Og, king of Bashan, v. 11, “For only Og, king 
of Bashan, remained of the remnant of giants; 
behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; is 
it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammom? 
Nine cubits was the length thereof, and four 
cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a 
man.” A cubit is 1 foot 9 888-lOOOths inches; 
the length, therefore, of the bed w'as 16 feet 4 
inches, and the breadth 7 feet 4 inches; thus 
much for this giani ’s bed. Now for the his- 
torical part, which, though the evidence is not 
so direct and positive as in the former cases, it 
is nevertheless very presumable and corroborat- 
ing evidence, and is better that the best evidence 
on the contrary side. 

The writer, by way of proving the existence 
of this giant, refers to his bed as an avciciit relic. 
and says, Ts it not in Babbath (or Rabbah) of 
the children of Ammon? meaning that it is; for 
such is frequently the Bible method of affirming 
a thing. But it could not be Moses that said 
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this, because Moses could know nothing about 
Habbah, nor of what was in it. Rabbah was not 
a city belonging to this giant king, nor was it 
one of the cities that Moses took. Tlie knowl- 
edge, therefore, that this bed was at Rabljah, 
and of the particulars of its dimensions, must 
be referred to the time when Rabbah was taken, 
and this was not till four hundred years after 
the death of Moses ; for which see II. iSam. chap, 
xii., ver. 26. “And Joab (David’s general) 
fought against Rabhah of the children of Am- 
mon, and took the royal city.” 

As I am not undertaking to point out all the 
contradictions in time, place, and circumstance 
that abound in the books ascribed to Moses, and 
which prove to a demonstration that those books 
could not have been written by Moses, nor in 
the time of Moses, I proceed to the book of 
Joshua, and to sliow tliat Joshua is not the 
author of that book, and that it is anon,\mious 
and without authority. The evidence I shall 
produce is contained in the book itself; I will 
not go out of the Bible for pr(*of against the 
supposed authenticity of the Bible. False testi- 
mony is always good against itself. 

Joshua, according to the first chapter of 
Joshua, was the immediate succes.sor of Moses; 
he was, moreover, a milit.ary man, which Moses 
was not, and he continued as chief of the people 
of Israel 25 years,' that i-s, from the time that 
Moses died, which, according to the Bible chro- 
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nology, was 1451 years before Christ, until 1426 
years before Chri. . when, according to the 
same chronology, Joshua died. If, therefore, 
we find in this book, said to have been written 

p 

by Joshua, reference to /acts done after the 
death of Joshua, it is evidence that Joshua 
could not be the author ; and also that the book 
could not have been written till after the time 
of the latest fact which it records. As to the 
character of the book, it is horrid ; it is a mili- 
tarj' history of rapine and murder, as savage 
and brutal as those recorded of his predecessor 
in villainy and hypocrisy, Moses; and the blas- 
plu'iny consists, as in the former books, in 
ascribing those deeds to the orders of the Al- 
mighty. 

In the first place, the book of Joshua, as is 
the case in the preceding books, is written in the 
third person; it is the historian of Joshua that 
si)eaks, for it would have been absurd and vain- 
glorious that Joshua should say of himself, as 
is said of him in the last verse of the sixth 
chai»ter, that “his fume was noised throughout 
all the country.’* I now come more immediately 
to the proof. 

In the 24th chapter, ver, 31. it is said, “And 
Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that overlived 
Joshua.” Now, in the name of common sense, 
can it be Joshua that relates what people had 
done after he was dead ? This account must not 
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only have been written by some historian that 
lived after Joshua, but th . lived also after the 
elders that outlived Joshua. 

There are several passages of a general mean- 
ing with respect to time scattered throughout 
the book of Joshua, that carries the time in 
which the book was written to a distance from 
the time of Joshua, but without marking by ex- 
clusion any particular time, as in the passage 
above quoted. In that passage, the time that 
intervened between the death of Joshua and the 
death of the elders is excluded descriptively and 
absolutely, and the evidence substantiates that 
the book could not have been written till after 
the death of the last. 

But though the pass jes to which I allude, 
and which I am going to quote, do not designate 
any particular time by exclusion, they imply a 
time far more distant from the days of Joshua 
than is contained between the death of Joshua 
and the death of the elders. Such is the p.assage, 
chap. X., ver. 14, where, after giving an account 
that the sun stood still upon Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, at the command of 
Joshua (a tixlc only fit to amuse children), the 
passage says, “And there was no day like that, 
before it, or after it, that the Lord hearkened 
unto the voice of a man.” 

This tale of the sun standing still upon mount 
Gibeon, and the moon in the vallej’’ of Ajalon, is 
one of those fables that detects itself. Such a 
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circuiiistance could not have happened without 
being known all over the world. One halt' would 
have wondered why the sun did not rise, and 
the other why it did not set; and the tradition 
of it would be universal, whereas there is not a 
nation in the world that knows anything about 
it. But why must the moon stand still? What 
occasion could there be for moonlight in the day- 
time, and that too while the sun shone ^ As a 
poetical figure, the whole is well enough; it is 
akin to that in the song of Deborah and Barak, 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera; 
but it is inferior to the figurative declaration 
of IMahomet to the persons who came to expostu- 
late with him on his goings on: “Wert tho. " 
said he, “to come to me with the sun in thy 
right hand and the moon in thy left, it should 
not alter my career.” For Joshua to have ex- 
ceeded Mahomet, he should have put the sun 
and moon one in each pocket, and carried them 
as Guy Fawkes carried his dark lantern, and 
taken them out to shine as he might happen to 
want them. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are often so 
nearly related that it is difficult to class them 
.separately. One step above the sublime makes 
the ridiculous, and one step above the ridicu- 
lous makes the sublime again ; the account, how- 
ever, abstracted from the poetical fancy, shows 
the ignor.auce of Joshua, for he should have 
commanded the earth to have stood still. 
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The time implied by the expression after it, 
that is, after that day, being put in comparison 
with all the time that passed before it, must, in 
order to give any expressive signification to the 
passage, mean a great length of time; for ex- 
ample, it would ha^-e been ridiculous to have 
said so the next day, or the next week, or the 
next month, or the next j'ear ; to give, therefore, 
meaning to the passage, comparative with the 
wonder it relates and the prior time it alludes 
to, it must mean centuries of years; less, how- 
ever, than one would be trifling, and less than 
two would be barely admissible. 

A distant but general time is also expressed 
the 8th chapter, where, after giving an ac- 
count of the taking of the city of Ai, it is said, 
ver. 28, “And Joshua burned Ai, and made it a 
heap forevei’, even a desolation unto this dag” ; 
and again, ver. 29, whei*e, speaking of the king 
of Ai, w'hom Joshua had hanged, and buried at 
the entering of the gate, it is said, “And he 
raised thereon a great heap of stones, which rc- 
maineth unto this day,” that is, unto the day 
or time in which the writer of the book of 
Joshua lived. And again, in the 10th chapter, 
where, after speaking of the five kings whom 
Joshua had hanged on five trees, and then 
thrown in a cave, it is said, “And he laid great 
stones on the cave’s mouth, which remain unto 
this very day.” 

In enumerating the several exploits of J oshua. 
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and of- the tribes, and of the places which they 
conquered or atteinpted, it is said, chap, xv., 
ver. 63: “As for the Jebusites, the inliabitants 
of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not 
drive them out; but the Jebusites dwell with the 
children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day.” 
The question upon this passage is, at what time 
did the Jebusites and the children of Judah 
dwell together at Jerusalem? As this matter 
occurs again in the first chapter of Judges, 1 
shall reserve my observations until I come to 
that part. 

Having thus shown from the book of Joshua 
itself, without anj^ auxiliary evidence whatever, 
that Joshua is not the author of that book, and 
that it is anonymous, and consequently without 
authority. I proceed as before mentioned, to the 
book of Judge'j. 

The book of Judges is anonjunous on the 
face of it; and, therefore, even the pretence is 
wanting to call it the word of God ; it has not so 
much as a nominal voucher; it is altogetlicr 
fatherless. 

This book begins with the same expression as 
the book of Joshua. That of Joshua begins, 
cliap. i.. verse 1, “.Vo/c after the death of Moses,” 
etc., and this of the Judges begins, “Now after 
the death of Joshua ” etc. This, and the simi- 
larity of .style between the two books, indicate 
that they are the work of the same autb.or, but 
w'ho he was is altogether unknown ; the only 
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point that the book proves, is that the author 
lived long after the time of Joshua; for though 
it begins as if it followed immediately after his 
death, the second chapter is an epitome or ab- 
stract of the whole book, which, according to the 
Bible chronology, extends its history through 
a space of 306 years; that is, from the death 
of Joshua, 1426 years before Christ, to the death 
of Samson, 1120 5 ’^ears before Christ, and only 
25 years before Saul wont to seek his father’s 
asses, and teas made king. But there is good 
reason to believe, that it was not written till the 
time of David, at least, and that the book of 
Joshua was not written before the same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, 
after amiouncing the death of Joshua, proceeds 
to tell what happened between the children of 
Judah and the native inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan. In this statement, the writer, having 
abruptly mentioned Jerusalem in the 7th verse, 
says immediately after, in the 8 th verse, by way 
of explanation, “Now the children of Judah had 
fought against Jerusalem, and had taken it”; 
consequently this book cotild not have been 
written before Jerusalem had been taken. The 
reader will recollect the quotation I have just 
before made from the 15th chapter of Joshua, 
ver. 63, where it is said that the Jehnsiles diecll 
with the childreyt of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
this day, meaning the time when the book of 
Joshua was written. 
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The evidence I have already produced to prove 
that the books I have hitherto treated of were 
not written by the persons to whom they were 
ascribed, nor till many years after their death, 
if such persons ever lived, is already so abun- 
dant that I can afford to admit this passage with 
less weight than I am entitled to draw from it. 
For the case is, that so far as the Bible can be 
credited as a history, the city of J erusalem was 
not taken till the time of David; and conse- 
quently that the books of Joshua and of Judges 
were not written till after the commencement of 
the reign of David, which was 370 years after 
the death of Joshua. 

The name of the city that was afterward called 
Jerusalem was originally Jebus, or Jebusi, and 
was the cajntal of the Jobusites. The account 
of David’s taking this city is given in II. Sam- 
uel, chap. V., vcr. 4, etc. ; also in I. Cliron. chap, 
xiv., vor. 4, <'tc. There is no mention in any part 
of the Bible that it was ever taken before, nor 
any account that favors such an opinion. It is 
not said, either in Samuel or in Chronicles, that 
they bitterly destroyed men, women and children; 
that they left not a soul to breathe, as is said of 
their other conquests: and th^' silence here ob- 
served implies that it was taken by capitulation, 
and that the J(>busites. the native inhabitants, 
conti 7 ined to live in the place after it was taken. 
The account therefore, given in Joshua, that the 
Jehusites dwell with the children of Judah at 
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Jerusalem unto this day corresponds to no 
other time than after the taking of the city by 
David. 

Having now shown that every book in the 
Bible, from Genesis to Judges, is without 
authenticity, I come to the book of Ruth, an idle, 
bungling story, foolishly told, nobody knows by 
whom, about a strolling country-girl creeping 
slyly to bed with her cousin Boaz. Pretty stuff 
indeed to be called the word of God ! It is, how- 
ever, one of the best books in the Bible, for it is 
free from murder and rapine. 

I come next to the two books of Samuel, and 
to show that those books were not written by 
Samuel, nor till a great length of time after the 
death of Samuel; and that they are, like all 
the former books, anonjunous and without 
authority. 

To be convinced that these books have been 
written much later than the time of Samuel, and 
consequently not by him, it is only necessary to 
read the account which the writer gives of Saul 
going to seek his father’s asses, and of his intc'r- 
viev/ w'ith Samuel, of whom Saul wont to inquire 
about those lost asses, as foolish ])eople nowadays 
go to a conjuror to inquire after lost things. 

The write!’, in relating this story of Saul, 
Samuel and the asses, does not tell it as a thing 
that has just then happened, but as an ancieiit 
story in the time this ivriter lived ; for he tells 
it in the language or terms used at the time tliat 
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Samuel lived, which obliges the writer to ex- 
plain the story in the terms or language used in 
the time the writer lived. 

Samuel, in the account given of him, in the 
first of those books, chap, ix., is called the seer; 
and it is bj'^ this term that Saul inquires after 
him, ver. 11, “And as they (Saul and his servant) 
went up the hill to the city, they found young 
maidens going out to draw water ; and they said 
unto them, Is the seer here‘s” Saul then went 
according to the direction of these maidens, and 
met Samuel without Imowing him, and said unto 
him, ver, 18, “Tell me, I pra}’^ thee, where the 
seer's house is? And Samuel answered Saul, 
and said, I am the seer” 

As the writer of the book of Samuel relates 
these questions and answers, in the language or 
manner of speaking used in the tune they are 
said to have been spoken, and as that manner of 
speaking was out of use when this author wrote, 
he found it necessary, in order to make the story 
imdcrstood, to explain tlie terms in which these 
questions and answers are spoken; and he does 
this in the 9th verse, when he says Before-time, 
in Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, 
thus he spake. Come, and let us go to the seer; 
for he that is now called a Prophet, was hef ore- 
time called a Seer.” This proves, as I have 
before said, that this story of Saul, Samuel and 
the asses, was an ancient story at the time the 
book of Samuel was written, and consequently 
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that Samuel did not write it, and that that book 
is without authenticity. 

But if we go further into those books the evi- 
dence is still more positive that Samuel is not 
the writer of them; for they relate things that 
did not happen till several years after the death 
of Samuel. Samuel died before Saul; for the 
1st Samuel, chap, xxviii, tells that Saul and the 
witch of Endor conjured Samuel up after he 
was dead; yet the history of the matters con- 
tained in those books is extended through the 
remaining part of Saul’s life, and to the latter 
end of the life of David, who succeeded Saul. 
The account of the death and burial of Samuel 
(a thing which he could not write himself) is 
related in the 25th chapter of the first book of 
Samuel, and the chronology affixed to this chap- 
ter makes tliis to be 1060 years before Christ; 
yet the history of this first book is brought down 
to 1056 years before Christ ; that is, till the death 
of Saul, which was not till four years after the 
death of Samuel. 

The second book of Samuel begins with an ac- 
count of things that did not happen till four 
years after Samuel was dead ; for it begins with 
the reign of Da\'id, who succeeded Saul, and it 
goes on to the end of David’s reign, which was 
forty-three years after the death of Samuel; 
and, therefore, the books are in themselves posi- 
tive evidence that they were not written by 
Samuel. 
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I have now gone through all the books in the 
first part of the Bible to which the names of 
persons are affixed, as being the authors of those 
books, and which the Church, styling itself the 
Christian Church, have imposed upon the world 
as the writings of Moses, Joshua and Samuel, 
and I have detected and proved the falsehood 
of this imposition. And now, ye priests of every 
description, who have preached and written 
against the former paid of the Age of Reason, 
what have ye to say ? Will ye, with all this mass 
of evidence against you, and staring you in the 
face, still have the assurance to march into your 
pulpits and continue to impose these books on 
your congregations as the works of inspired pen- 
men, and the word of God, when it is as evident 
as demonstration can make truth appear, that 
the persons who ye say are the authors, are not 
the authors, and that 3'e know not who the 
authors are. What shadow of pretence have ye 
now to produce for continuing the blasphemous 
fraud? What have ye still to offer against the 
pure and moral religion of Deism, in support of 
your s.vstcm of falsehood, idolatory, and pre- 
tended revelation? Had the cruel and mui-der- 
ous orders with which the Bible is filled, and the 
numberless torturing executions of men, women 
and children, in consequence of those orders, 
been ascribed to some friend whose memory you 
revered. 3'ou would have glowed with satisfac- 
tion at detecting the falsehood of the charge, and 
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gloried in defending his injured fame. Is it be- 
cause ye are sunk in the cruelty of superstition, 
or feel no interest in the honor of your Creator, 
that ye listen to the horrid tales of the Bible, or 
hear them with callous indifference'? The evi- 
dence I have produced, and shall produce in the 
course of this work, to prove that the Bible is 
without authority, will, while it wounds the 
stubbornness of a priest, relieve and tranquil ize 
the minds of millions ; it will free them from all 
those hard thoughts of the Almighty which 
priestcraft and the Bible has infused into their 
minds, and which stood in everlasting opposition 
to all their ideas of his moral justice and benevo- 
lence. 

I come now to the two books of Kings, and 
the two books on Chronicles. Those books are 
altogether historical, and are chiefly confined to 
the lives and action of the Jewish kings, who in 
general were a parcel of rascals; but these are 
matters with which we have no more concern 
than we have mth the Roman emperors or 
Homer’s account of the Trojan war. Besides 
which, as those works are anonymous, and as we 
know nothing of the writer, or of his character, 
it is impossible for us to know what degree of 
credit to give to the matters related therein. 
Like all other ancient histories, they appear to 
be a jumble of fable and of fact, and of probable 
and of improbable things; but which distance of 
time and place, and change of circumstances in 
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the world, have rendered obsolete and uninter- 
esting. 

The chief use 1 shall make of those books will 
be that of comparing them with each other, and 
with other parts of the Bible, to show the con- 
fusion, contradiction, and cruelty in this pre- 
tended w'ord of God. 

The first book of Kings begins with the reign 
of Solomon, which, according to the Bible 
chronology, was 1015 years before Christ; and 
the second book ends 588 years before Christ, 
beuig a little after the reign of Zedekiah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar, after taking Jerusalem and 
conquering the Jews, carried captive to Baby- 
lon. The two books include a space of 427 years. 

The two books of Chronicles are a history of 
the same times, and in general of the same per- 
sons, by another author; for it would be absurd 
to sui)pose that the same author wrote the his- 
tory twice over. The first book of Chronicles 
(after giving the genealogy from Adam to Saul, 
which takes up the fiv.st nine chapters), begins 
with the reign of David; and the last book ends 
as in the last book of Kings, soon after the reign 
of Zedekiah, about 588 years before Christ. The 
two last vei’ses of the last chapter bring the his- 
tory forward 52 years more, that is. to 536. But 
these A’erses do not belong to the book, as I shall 
show when I come to speak of the book of Ezra. 

The two books of Kings, besides the history 
of Saul, David and Solomon, who reigned over 
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all Israel, contain an abstract of the lives of 17 
kings and one queen, who are styled kings of 
Judah, and of 19, who are styled kings of Israel ; 
for the Jewish nation, immediately on the death 
of Solomon, split into two parties, who chose 
separate kings, and who carried on most rancor- 
ous wars against each other. 

These two books are little more than a history 
of assassinations, treachery and wai’s. The 
cruelties that the Jews had aeeustomed them- 
selves to practise on the Canaanites, whose 
country they had savagely invaded under a pre- 
tended gift from God, they afterward practised 
as furiously on each other. Scarcely half their 
kings died a natural death, and in some in- 
stances whole families were destroyed to sijcuie 
possession to the su(!Ccssor; who, after a few 
years, and sometimes only a few months or less, 
shared the same fate. In the tenth chapter of 
the second book of Kings, an account given of 
two baskets full of children’s heads, seventy in 
number, being exposed at the entrance of the 
city; they were the children of iVliab, and were 
murdered by the order of Jehu, whom Klisha, 
the pretended man of God, had anointed to be 
king over Israel, on purpose to commit this 
bloody deed, and assassinate his predecessor. 
And in the account of the reign of Menahem, one 
of the kings of Israel who had murdered Shal- 
lum, who had reigned but one month, it is said, 
II. Kings, chap, xv., ver. IG, that Menahem 
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smote the city of Tiphsah, because they opened 
not the city to him, and all the women therein 
that were with child he ripped up. 

Could wc permit ourselves to suppose that 
the Almighty would distinguish any nation of 
people by the name of His chosen people, we 
must suppose that people to have been an ex- 
ample to all the rest of the world of the purest 
piety and hmnanity, and not such a nation of 
ruffians and cut-throats as the ancient Jews 
were; a people who, corrupted by and copying 
after such monsters and impostors as Moses and 
Aaron, Joshua, Samuel and David, had dis- 
tinguished themselves above all others on the 
face of the known earth for barbaritj'^ and wick- 
edness. If we will not stubbornlv shut our eves 
and steel our hearts, it is impossible not to see, 
in spite of all that long-established superstition 
imposes upon the mind, that the flattering ap- 
pellation of U is chosen people is no other than 
a lie which tlie priests and leaders of the Jews 
had invented to cover the baseness of their own 
characters, and which Christian priests, some- 
times as corrupt and often as cruel, have pro- 
fessed to believe. 

The two books of Chronicle® are a repetition 
of the same crimes, but the history is broken in 
several places by the author leaving out the 
reign of some of their kings ; and in this, as well 
as in that of Kings, there is such a frequent 
transition from kin gs of J udah to kings of 
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Israel, and from kings of Israel to kings of 
Judah, that the narrative is obscure in the read- 
big. In the same book the history sometimes 
contradicts itself; for example, in the second 
book of Kings, chap, i., ver. 17, we are told, but 
in rather ambiguous terms, that after the death 
of Ahaziah, king of Israel, Jehoram, or Joram 
(who was of the house of Ahab), reigned in his 
stead, in the second year of Jehoram, or Joram, 
son of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah; and in chap, 
vui., ver. 16, of the same book, it is said, and in 
the fifth year of Joram, the son of Ahab, king 
of Israel, Jehoshaphat being then king of Judah, 
began to reign ; that is, one chapter says Joram 
of Judah began to reign in the second year of 
Joram of Israel; and the other chapter says, 
that Joram of Israel began to reign in the fifth 
year of Joram of J udah. 

Several of the most extraordinary matters re- 
lated in one history, as having happened during 
the reign of such and such of their kings, are 
not to be found in the other, in relating the 
reign of the same king; for example, the two 
first rival kings, after the death of Solomon, 
were Rehoboam and Jeroboam ; and in I. Kings, 
chap, xii and xiii, an account is given of Jero- 
boam making an offering of burnt incense, and 
that a man, who was there called a man of God, 
cried out against the altar, chap, xiii., ver. 2: 
“O altar, altar! thus saith the Lord; Behold, a 
child shall be born to the house of David, Josiah 
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by name ; and upon thee shall he offer the priests 
of the high places that burn incense upon thee, 
and men’s bones shall be burnt upon thee.” 
Verse 4: “And it came to pass, when king Jero- 
boam heard the saying of the man of God, which 
had cried against the altar in Bethel, that he 
put forth his hand from the altar, saying, Lay 
hold on him. And his hand which he put out 
against him dried up, so that he could not pull 
it in again to him.” 

One would think that such an extraordinary 
case as this (which is spoken of as a judgment), 
happening to the chief of one of the parties, and 
that at the first moment of the separation of the 
Israelites into two nations; would, if it had been 
true, have been recorded in both histories. But 
though men in latter times have believed all that 
the prophets have said unto them, it does not 
appear that these prophets or historians be- 
lieved each other ; they knew each other too well. 

A long account also is given in Kings about 
Elijah. It runs through several chapters, and 
concludes with telling, II. Kings, chap, ii., ver. 
n, “And it came to pass, as they (Elijah and 
Elisha) still went on, and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire and horses of 
fire, and parted them both asunder, and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven.*' Hum! 
this the author of Chronicles, miraculous as the 
story is. makes no mention of, though he men- 
tions Elijah by name; neither does he say any- 
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thing of the story related in the second chapter 
of the same book of Kings, of a parcel of chil- 
dren calling Elisha hald head, bald head; and 
that this man of God, verse 24, “Turned back, 
and looked on them, and cursed them in the 
name of the Lord; and there came forth two 
she-bears out of the wood, and tore forty-and- 
two children of them.” He also passes over in 
silence the story told, II. Kings, chap, xiii., that 
when they were burying a man in the sepulchre 
where Elisha had been buried, it happened that 
the dead man, as they were letting him down 
(ver. 21), touched the bones of Elisha, and he 
(the dead man) revived, and stood upon his 
feet.*’ The story does not tell us whether they 
buried the man, notwithstanding he revived and 
stood upon his feet, or drew him up again. 
Upon all these stories the writer of Chronicles 
is as silent as any writer of the present day who 
did not choose to be accused of lying, or at least 
of romancing, would be about stories of the same 
kind. 

But, however these two historians may differ 
from each other with respect to the tales re- 
lated by either, they are silent alike with respect 
to those men styled prophets, whose writings fill 
up the latter part of the Bible. Isaiah, who 
lived in the time of Hezekiah, is mentioned in 
Kings, and again in Chronicles, when these his- 
torians are speaking of that reign; but, except 
in one or two instances at most, and those very 
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slightly, none of the rest are so much as spoken 
of, or even their existence hinted at; although, 
according to the Bible chronology, they lived 
within the time those histories were written; 
some of them long before. If those prophets, 
as they are called, were men of such importance 
in their day as the compilers of the Bible and 
priests and commentators have since repre- 
sented them to be, how can it be accounted for 
that not one of these histories should say any- 
thing about them? 

The history in the books of Kings and of 
Chronicles is brought forward, as I have al- 
ready said, to the year 588 before Christ ; it will, 
therefore, be proper to examine which of these 
prophets lived before that period. 

Here follows a table of all the prophets, with 
the times in which they lived before Christ, ac- 
cording to the chronology affixed to the first 
chapter of each of the books of the prophets; 
and also of the number of years they lived be- 
fore the books of Kings and Chronicles were 
written. 

This table is either not very honorable for the 
Bible historians, or not very honorable for the 
Bible prophets ; and I leave to priests and com- 
mentators, who are very learned in little things, 
to settle the point of etiquette between the two, 
and to assign a reason why the authors of Kings 
and Chronicles have treated those prophets 
whom, in the former part of the Age of Reason, 
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I have considered as poets, with as much de- 
grading silence as any historian of the present 
day would treat Peter Pindar. 


Table of the Prophets. 


Names. 

Years 

before 

Christ. 

Y ears bof on 
Kings and 
Chronicles. 

Observations. 

Isaiah 

760 

172 

mentioned. 

Jeremiah 

629 

41 

( mentioned only in the 

Ezekiel 

595 

7 

\ last chap, of Chron. 
not mentioned. 

Daniel 

607 

19 

not mentioned. 

Hosea 

785 

97 

not mentioned. 

Joel 

800 

212 

not mentioned. 

Amos 

789 

199 

not mentioned. 

Obadiah 

789 

•199 

not mentioned. 

Jonah 

862 

274 

see the note.* 

Micah 

750 

162 

not mentioned. 

Nahum 

713 

125 

not mentioned. 

Habakkuk 

620 

38 

not mentioned. 

Zephaniah 

Zachariah 1 

Malachi 

630 

42 

not mentioned. 


I have one observation more to make on the 
book of Chronicles, after which I shall pass on 
to review the remaining books of the Bible. 

In my observations on the book of Genesis, I 
have quoted a passage from the 36th chapter, 

* In II. Kings, chap, ziv., verse 25, the name of Jonah is mentioned 
on account of the restoration of a tract of land bj Jeroboam; but 
nothing further is said of him, nor is any allusion made to the book 
of Jonah, nor to his expedition to Nineveh, nor to his encounter with 
the whale. 
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verse 31, which evidently refers to a time after 
kings began to reign over the children of Israel ; 
and I have shown that as this verse is verbatim 
the same as in Chronicles, chap, i., verse 43, 
where it stands consistently with the order of 
history, which in Genesis it does not, that the 
verse in Genesis, and a great part of the 36th 
chapter, have been taken from Chronicles; and 
that the book of Genesis, though it is placed first 
in the Bible, and ascribed to Moses, has been 
manufactured by some unknown person after 
the book of Chronicles was written, which was 
not until at least eight hundred and sixty years 
after the time of Moses, 

The evidence I proceed by to substantiate this 
is regular and has in it but two stages. First, 
as I have already stated that the passage in 
Genesis refers itself for time to Chronicles; 
secondly, that the book of Chronicles, to which 
this passage refers itself, was not begun to be 
written until at least eight hundred and sixty 
years after the time of Moses. To prove this, we, 
have only to look into the thirteenth verse of the 
third chapter of the first book of Chronicles, 
where the writer, in giving the genealogy of the 
descendants of David, mentions Zedekiah; and 
it was in the time of Zedekiah that Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered Jerusalem, 588 years before 
Christ, and consequently more than 860 years 
after Moses. Those who have superstitiously 
boasted of the antiquity of the Bible, and par- 
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ticularly of the books ascribed to Moses, have 
done it without examination, and without any 
authority than that of one credulous man telling 
it to another ; for so far as historical and chrono- 
logical evidence applies, the very first book in 
the Bible is not so ancient as the book of Homer 
by more than three himdred years, and is about 
the samfrage with JSsop^s Fables. 

I am not contending for the morality of 
Homer; on the contrary, I think it a book of 
false glory, tending to inspire immoral and mis- 
chievous notions of honor; and with respect to 
-®sop, though the moral is in general just, the 
fable is often cruel ; and the cruelty of the fable 
does more injury to the heart, especially in a 
child, than the moral does good to the judgment. 

Having now dismissed Kings and Chronicles, 
I come to the next in course, the book of Ezra. 

As one proof, among others I shall produce, 
to show the disorder in which this pretended 
word of God, the Bible, has been put together, 
and the uncertainty of who the authors were, 
we have only to look at the three first verses in 
Ezra, and the last two in Chronicles; for by 
what kind of cutting and shuffling has it been 
that the three first verses in Ezra should be the 
two last verses in Chronicles, or that the two 
last in Chronicles should be the three first in 
Ezra? Either the authors did not know their 
own works, or the compilers did not know the 
authors. 
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The last verse in Chronicles is broken ab- 
ruptly, and ends in the middle of the phrase with 
the word up, without signifying to what place. 
This abrupt break, and the appearance of the 
same verses in different books, show, as I have 
already said, the disorder and ignorance in 
which the Bible has been put together, and that 
the compilers of it had no authority for what 
they were doing, nor we any authority for be- 
lieving what they have done.* 

• I observed, as I passed along, several broken and senseless pas- 
sages in the Bible, without thinking them of consequence enough to 
be introduced in the body of the work; such as that, I. Samuel, chap, 
xiii. ver. 1, where it is said, ‘ * Saul reigned one year ; and when he had 
reigned two years over Israel, Saul chose him three thousand men,'' 
etc. The first part of the verse, that Saul reigned one year, has no 
sense, since it does not tell us what Saul did, nor say anything of 
what happened at the end of that one year; and it is, besides, mere 
absurdity to say he reigned one year, w'hen the very next phrase says 
he had reigned two; for if he had reigned two, it was impossible not 
to have reigned one. 

Another instance occurs in Joshua, chap, v, where the writer tells us 
a story of an angel (for such the table of contents at the head of the 
chapter calls him) appearing unto Joshua; and the story ends 
abruptly, and without any conclusion. The story is as follows: Verso 
13, “And it came to pass, when Joshua w-as by Jericho, that he lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and behold there stood a man over against 
him with his sword drawn in his hand; and Joshua went unto him and 
said unto him, Art thou for us or for our adversaries?" Verse 14, 
“And ho said. Nay; but as captain of the hosts of the Lord am I 
now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and did worship, 
and said unto him, What saith my Lord unto his servant?" Verse 15, 
“And the captain of the Lord's host said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe 
from off thy foot ; for the place whereon thou standeth is holy. And 
Joshua did so." And what then? nothing, for here the story ends, 
and the chapter too. 

Either the story is broken off in the middle, or it is a story told 
by some Jewish humorist, in ridicule of Joshua's pretended mission 
from God; and the compilers of the Bible, not perceiving the design 
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Two last verses of Chronicles 
Vcr. 22. Now in the first 
year of Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia, that the word of the 
Lord, spoken by the mouth 
of Jeremiah, might be ac- 
complished, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, that he made a 
proclamation throughout all 
liis kingdom, and put it also 
in writing, saying, 

23. Thus saith Cyrus, 
king of Persia, All the king- 
doms of the earth hath the 
Lord God of heaven given 
me: and he hath charged 
me to build him an house in 
Jerusalem, which is In 
Judah. Who is there among 
you of all his people? the 
Lord his God be with him, 
and let him go up. 


Three first verses of Ezra 

Ver. 1. Now in the first 
year of Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia, that the word of the 
Lord, by the mouth of Jere- 
miah, might be fulfilled, the 
Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, that 
he made a proclamation 
throughout all his kingdom, 
and put it also in writing, 
saying, 

2. Thus saith Cyrus, king 
of Persia, the Lord God of 
heaven hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth ; and 
he hath charged me to build 
him an house at Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. 

3. Who is there among 
you of all his people? his 
God be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build 
the house of the Lord God of 
Israel, {he is the Ood,) 
which is in Jerusalem, 


of the story, have told it as a serious matter. As a story of humor 
and ridicule it has a great deal of point, for it pompously introduces 
an angel in the figure of a man, with a drawn sword in his hand, be- 
fore whom Joshua falls on his face to the earth and worships (which 
is contrary to their second commandment) ; and then this most im- 
portant embassy from heaven ends in telling Joshua to pull off his 
shoe. It might as well have told him to pull up his breeches. 

It is certain, however, that the Jews did not credit everything their 
leaders told them, as appears from the cavalier manner in which they 
speak of Moses, when he was gone into the mount. *'As for this 
Moses, say they, ‘'we wot not what is become of him." Exod. 
chan, xxxii, ver. 
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The only thing that has any appearance of 
certainty in the book of Ezra, is the time in 
wliich it was written, which was immediately 
after the return of the Jews from the Babylo- 
nian captivity, about 536 years before Christ. 
Ezra (who, according to the Jewish commenta- 
tors, is the same person as is called Esdras in 
the Apocrypha), was one of the persons who 
returned, and who, it is probable, wrote the 
account of that affair. Nehemiah, whose book 
follows next to Ezra, was another of the re- 
turned persons; and who, it is also probable, 
wrote the account of the same affair in the book 
that bears his name. But these accounts are 
nothing to us, nor to any other persons, unless 
it be to the Jews, as a part of the history of 
their nation; and there is just as much of the 
word God in those books as there is in any of 
the histories of France, or Rapin’s History of 
England, or the history of any other country. 

But even in matters of historical record, 
neither of those writers are to be depended 
upon. In the second chapter of Ezra, the writer 
gives a list of the tribes and families, and of 
the precise number of souls of each, that re- 
turned from Babylon to Jerusalem: and this 
enrolment of the persons so returned appears 
to have been one of the principal objects for 
writing the book; but in this there is an error 
that destroys the intention of the undertaking. 

The writer begins his enrolment in the follow- 
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ing manner, chap, ii., ver. 3: “The children of 
Parosh, two thousand a hundred seventy and 
two.” Ver. 4, “The Children of Shephatiah, 
three hundred seventy and two.” And in this 
manner he proceeds through all the families; 
and in the 64th verse, he makes a total, and says, 
“The whole congregation together was forty 
and two thousand three hundred and three- 
score/* 

But whoever will take the trouble of casting 
up the several particulars will find that the total 
is but 29,818 ; so that the error is 12,542.* What 
certainty, then, can there be in the Bible for 
anything ? 

Nehemiah, in like manner, gives a list of the 
returned families, and of the number of each 
family. He begins, as in Ezra, by saying, chap, 
vii., ver. 8, “The children of Pai’osh, two thou- 
sand a hundred seventy and two; and so on 
through all the families. The list differs in 


* Particulars of the Families from the second Chapter of Ezra. 


Chap 

ii. 


Bro’t for. 

12,24.3 

^ Bro’t for 

15,953 

Bro’s for. 

24,144 

Verse 

3 

2172 

Verso 14 

2056 

Verso 25 

743 

\'cr80 36 

973 


4 

372 

15 

454 

26 

621 

37 

1052 


6 

775 

16 

98 

27 

122 

38 

1247 


0 

2812 

17 

323 

28 

22.3 

30 

1017 


7 

1254 

18 

112 

20 

52 

40 

74 


8 

045 

10 

223 

30 

156 

41 

128 


9 

760 

20 

95 

31 

1254 

42 

139 


10 

642 

21 

123 

32 

320 

53 

302 


11 

623 

22 

56 

33 

725 

60 

652 


12 

1222 

23 

128 

34 

345 




13 

666 

24 

42 

35 

3630 





12.243 

1 

15.053 


24.144 

Total, 

20,818 
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several of the particulars from that of Ezra. In 
the 66th verse, Nehemiah makes a total, and 
says, as Ezra had said, “The whole congregation 
together was forty and two thousand three hun- 
dred and threescore.” But the particulars of 
this list makes a total of but 31,089, so that the 
error here is 11,271. These writers may do well 
enough for Bible-makers, but not for anything 
where truth and exactness is necessary. 

The next book in course is the book of Esther. 
If Madame Esther thought it any honor to offer 
herself as a kept mistress to Ahasuerus, or as 
a rival to Queen Vashti, who had refused to 
come to a drunken king in the midst of a 
drunken comjDany, to be made a show of (for 
the account says they had been drinking seven 
days and were merry), let Esther and Mordecai 
look to that; it is no business of ours; at least 
it is none of mine ; besides which the. story has a 
great deal the appearance of being fabulous, and 
is also anonymous. I pass on to the book of Job. 

The book of Job differs in character from 
all the books we have hitherto passed over. 
Treachery and murder make no part of this 
book; it is the meditations of a mind strongly 
impressed with the vicissitudes of human life, 
and by turns sinking under, and struggling 
against the pressure. It is a highly wrought 
composition, between willing submission and 
involuntary discontent- and shows man, as he 
sometimes is, more disposed to be resigned than 
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he is capable of being. Patience has but a small 
share in the character of the person of whom 
the book treats; on the contrary, his grief is 
often impetuous, but he still endeavors to keep 
a guard upon it, and seems determined in the 
midst of accumulating ills, to impose upon him- 
self the hard duty of contentment. 

I have spoken in a respectful manner of the 
book of Job in the former part of the Age of 
Reason, but without knowing at that time what 
I have learned since, which is, that from all the 
evidence that can be collected the book of Job 
does not belong to the Bible. 

I have seen the opinion of two Hebrew com- 
mentators, Abenezra and Spinoza, upon this 
subject. They both say that the book of Job 
carries no internal evidence of being a Hebrew 
book; that the genius of the composition and 
the drama of the piece are not Hebrew; that it 
has been translated from another language into 
Hebrew, and that the author of the book was a 
Gentile; that the character represented under 
the name of Satan (which is the first and only 
time this name is mentioned in the Bible) docs 
not correspond to any Hebrew^ idea, and that 
the two convocations which the Deity is sup- 
posed to have made of those whom the poem 
calls sons oi God, and the familiarity which this 
supposed Satan is stated to have with the Deity, 
are in the same case. 

It may also be observed, that the book shows 
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itself to be the production of a mind cultivated 
in science, which the Jews, so far from being 
famous for, were very ignorant of. The allu- 
sions to objects of natural philosophy are fre- 
quent and strong, and are of a different cast to 
anything in the books known to be Hebrew. 
The astronomical names, Pleiades, Orion, and 
Arcturus, are Greek and not Hebrew names, 
and it does not appear from anything that is to 
be found in the Bible, that the Jews knew any- 
thing of astronomy or that they studied it ; they 
had no translation of those names into their own 
language, but adopted the names as they found 
them in the poem. 

That the Jews did translate the literary pro- 
ductions of the Gentile nations into the Hebrew 
language, and mix them with their own, is not 
a matter of doubt; the thirty-fii’st chapter of 
Proverbs is an evidence of this ; it is there said, 
V. 1. : **The words of King Lemuel, the prophecy 
that his mother taught him.” This verse stands 
as a preface to the Proverbs that follow, and 
which are not the proverbs of Solomon, but of 
Lemuel; and this Lemuel was not one of the 
kings of Israel, nor of Judah, but of some other 
country, and consequently a Gentile. The Jews, 
however, have adopted his proverbs, and as they 
cannot give any account who the author of the 
book of Job was, nor how they came by the book, 
and as it differs in character from the Hebrew 
writings, and stands totally unconnected vdth 
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every other book and chapter in the Bible, be- 
fore it and after it, it has all the circumstantial 
evidence of being originally a book of the 
Gentiles.* 

The Bible-makers and those regulators of 
time, the chronologists, appear to have been at 
a loss where to place and how to dispose of the 
book of- Job; for it contains no one historical 
circumstance, nor allusion to any, that might 
determine its place in the Bible. But it would 
not have answered the purpose of these men to 
have informed the world of their ignorance, and 
therefore, they have affixed it to the era of 1520 
years before Christ, which is during the time 
the Israelites were in Egypt, and for which they 
have just as much authority and no more than 
I should have for saying it was a thousand years 

* The prayer known by the name of Agur*s prayer, in the 30th chap- 
ter of Proverbs, immediately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and 
which is the only sensible, well-conceived, and well-expressed prayer in 
the Bible, has much the appearance of being a prayer taken from the 
Gentiles. The name of Agur occurs on no other occasion than this; 
and he is introduced, together with the prayer ascribed to him, in the 
same manner, and nearly in the same words, that Lemuel and his 
proverbs are introduced in the chapter that follows. The first verse 
of the 30th chapter says, “The words of Agur, the son of Jakeh, 
even the prophecy." Here the word prophecy is used in the same 
application it has in the following chapter of Lemuel, unconnected 
with any thing of prediction. The prayer of Agur is in the 8th and 
9th verses, “Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me neither 
poverty nor riches; feed me with food convenient for me; lest I be 
full and deny thee, and say, Who iu the Lordt or lost I be poor and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain." This has not any of 
the marks of being a Jewish prayer, for the Jews never prayed but 
when they were in trouble, and never for anything but victory, 
vengeance and riches. 
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before that period. The probability, however, 
is that it is older than any book in the Bible; 
and it is the only one that can be read without 
indignation or disgust. 

We know nothing of what the ancient Gentile 
world (as it is called) was before the time of 
the J ews, whose practise has been to calumniate 
and blacken the character of all other nations; 
and it is from the Jewish accounts that we have 
learned to call them heathens. But, as far as 
we know to the contrary, they were just and 
moral people, and not addicted, like the Jews, 
to cruelty and revenge, but of whose profession 
of faith we are imacquainted. It appears to 
have been their custom to personify both virtue 
and vice by statues and images, as is done nowa- 
days both by statuary and by painting; but it 
does not follow from this that they worsliiped 
them, any more than we do. 

I pass on to the book of Psalms, of which it 
is not necessary to make much observation. 
Some of them are moral, and others are very 
revengeful; and the greater part relates to cer- 
tain local circumstances of the Jewish nation 
at the time they were written, with which we 
have nothing to do. It is, however, an error or 
an imposition to call them the Psalms of David. 
Tliey are a collection, as song-books are nowa- 
days, from difforoit song-writers, who lived at 
different times. The 137th Psalm could not 
have been written till more than 400 years after 
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the time of David, because it was written in 
commemoration of an event, the captivity of 
the Jews in Babylon, which did not happen till 
that distance of time. ''By the rivers of Baby- 
lon, we sat down; yea, we wept, when we re- 
membered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the willoivs, in the midst thereof; for there they 
that carried us away captive required of us a 
song, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” 
As a man would say to an American, or to a 
Frenchman, or to an Englishman, “Sing us one 
of your American songs, or of your French 
songs, or of your English songs.” This remark, 
with respect to the time this Psalm was written, 
is of no other use than to show (among others 
already mentioned) the general imposition the 
world has been under in respect to the authors 
of the Bible. No regard has been paid to time, 
place and circumstance, and the names of per- 
sons have been affixed to the several books, 
which it was as impossible they should write as 
that a man should walk in procession at his own 
funeral. 

The Book of Proverbs. These, like the 
Psalms, are a collection, and that from authors 
belonging to other nations than those of the 
Jewish nation, as T have shown in the observa- 
tions upon tlie book of Job; besides which some 
of the proverbs ascribed to Solomon did not 
appear till two hundred and fifty years after 
the death of Solomon; for it is said in the 1st 
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verse of the 25th chapter, ‘‘These are also prov- 
erbs of Solomon, which the men of Ilezekiah, 
king of Judah, copied out.” It was two hun- 
dred and fifty years from the time of Solomon 
to the time of Ilezekiah, When a man is famous 
and his name is abroad, he is made the putative 
father of things he never said or did, and this, 
most probably, has been the case with Solomon. 
It appears to have been the fashion of that day 
to make proverbs, as it is now to make jest- 
books and father them upon those who never 
saw them. 

The book of Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, is 
also ascribed to Solomon, and that with much 
reason, if not with truth. It is written as the 
solitary reflections of a worn-out debauchee, 
such as Solomon was, who, looking back on 
scenes he can no longer enjo}’', cries out, “All 
is vanity!” A great deal of the metaphor and 
of the sentiment is obscure, most probably by 
translation ; but enough is left to show they were 
strongly pointed in the original.* From what 
is transmitted to us of the character of Solomon, 
he was witty, ostentatious, dissolute, and at last 
melancholy. lie lived fast, and died, tired of 
the world, at the age of fifty-eight years. 

Seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines are worse than none, and however, it 
may carry with it the appearance of heightened 

• TTiose that look out of the window shall he darkened, is an ob- 
scure fififurc in translation for loss of sight. 
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enjoyment, it defeats all the felicity of affec- 
tion by leaving it no point to fix upon. Divided 
love is never happy. Tliis was the case with 
Solomon, and if he could not, with all his pre- 
tentions to wisdom, discover it beforehand, he 
merited, unpitied, the mortification he afterward 
endured. In this point of view, his preaching 
is unnecessary, because, to know the conse- 
quences, it is only necessary to know the cause. 
Seven hundred wives, and three hundred con- 
cubines would have stood in place of the whole 
book. It was needless, after this, to say that 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit; for it is 
impossible to derive happiness from the com- 
pany of those whom we deprive of happiness. 

To be happy in old age, it is necessary that 
we accustom ourselves to objects that can ac- 
company the mind all the way through life, and 
that we take the rest as good in their day. The 
mere man of pleasure is miserable in old age, 
and the mere drudge in business is but little 
better ; whereas, natural philosophy, mathe- 
matical and mechanical science, are a continual 
source of tranquil pleasure, and in spite of the 
gloomy dogmas of priests and of superstition, 
the study of these things is the true theology; 
it teaches man to know and to admire the 
Creator, for the principles of science are in the 
creation, and are unchangeable and of divine 
origin. 

Those who knew Benjamin Franklin will 
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recollect that his mind was ever young, his 
temper ever serene; science, that never grows 
gray, was always his mistress. He was never 
without an object, for when we cease to have an 
object, we become like an invalid in a hospital 
waiting for death. 

Solomon’s songs are amorous and foolish 
enough, but which wrinkled fanaticism has 
called divine. The compilers of the Bible have 
placed these songs after the book of Ecclesiastes, 
and the chronologists have affixed to them the 
era of 1014 years before Christ, at which time 
Solomon, according to the same chronology, was 
nineteen years of age, and was then forming 
his seraglio of wives and concubines. The Bible- 
makers and the chronologists should have man- 
aged this matter a little better, and either have 
said nothing about the time, or chosen a time 
less inconsistent with the supposed divinity of 
those songs ; for Solomon was then in the honey- 
moon of one thousand debaucheries. 

It should also have occurred to them that, as 
he wrote, if he did vTite, the book of Ecclesi- 
astes long after these songs, and in which he 
exclaims, that all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit, that he included those songs in that de- 
scription. This is the more probable, because 
he says, or somebody for him, Ecclesiastes, 
chap, ii., ver. 8, “I gat me men singers and 
women singers (most probably to sing those 
songs), as musical instruments and that of all 
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sorts; and behold (ver. 11.), all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” The compilers, however, 
have done their work but by halves, for as they 
have given us the songs, they should have given 
us the times, that we might sing them. 

The books called the Books of the Prophets 
fill up all tlie remaining parts of the Bible ; they 
are sixteen in number, beginning with Isaiah, 
and ending with Malachi, of which I have given 
you a list in my observations upon Chronicles. 
Of these sixteen prophets, all of whom, except 
the three last, lived within the time the books 
of Kings and Chronicles were written, two only, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, are mentioned in the his- 
tory of those books. I shall begin with those 
two, reserving what I have to say on the general 
character of the men called prophets to another 
part of the work. 

Whoever will take the trouble of reading the 
book ascribed to Isaiah will find it one of the 
most wild and disorderly compositions ever put 
together; it has neither beginning, middle, nor 
end; and, except a short historical part and a 
few sketches of history in two or three of the 
first chapters, is one continued, incoherent, bom- 
bastical rant, full of extravasrant metaphor, 
without application, and destitute of meaning; 
a school-boy would scarcely have been excusable 
for writing such stuff ; it is ( at least in the trans- 
lation) that kind of composition and false taste 
that is properly called prose run mad. 
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The historical part begins at the 36th chapter, 
and is continued to the end of the 39th chapter. 
It relates to some matters that are said to have 
passed during the reign of Ilezekiah, king of 
Judah; at which time Isaiah lived. This frag- 
ment of history begins and ends abruptly; it 
has not the least connection with the chapter 
that precedes it, nor with that which follows it, 
nor with any other in the book. It is probable 
that Isaiah wrote this fragment himself, because 
he was an actor in the circumstances it treats 
of ; but, except this part, there are scarcely two 
chaj)ters that have any connection with each 
other; one is entitled, at the beginning of the 
first verse, “Tlie bui’den of Babylon”; another, 
“The burden of Moab”; another, “The burden 
of Damascus”; another, “The burden of 
Egypt”; another, “The burden of the desert of 
the sea”; another, “The burden of the valley 
of vision”* — as you would say, “The story of 
the Knight of the Burning Mountain,” “The 
story of Cinderella,” or “The Children in the 
Wood,” etc., etc. 

I have already shown, in the instance of the 
two last verses of Chronicles, and the three first 
in Ezra, that the compilers of the Bible mixed 
and confounded the writings of different 
authors with each other, which alone, were there 
no other cause, is sufficient to destroy the 
authenticity of any compilation, because it is 

• Soo beginning of chapters xui, xv, xvii, xix, xxi and xxil. 
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more than presumptive evidence that the com- 
pilers were ignorant who the authors were. A 
very glaring instance of tliis occurs in the book 
ascribed to Isaiah; the latter part of the 44th 
chapter and the beginning of the 45th, so far 
from having been written by Isaiah, could only 
have been written by^ some person who lived at 
least a hundred and fifty years after Isaiah was 
dead. 

These chapters are a compliment to Cyrus, 
who permitted the Jews to return to Jerusalem 
from the Babylonian captivity, to rebuild Jeru- 
salem and the temple, as is stated in Ezra. The 
last verse of the 44th chapter and the beginning 
of the 45th, are in the following words: *‘That 
saith of Cyrus; lie is my shepherd, and shall 
perform all my pleasure; even saying to Jeru- 
salem, Thoti shall he built, and to the temple. 
Thy foundation shall be laid. Thus saith the 
Lord to his atiointed, to Cyrus, tvhose right hand 
I have holden, to subdue nations before him; 
and I ivill loose the loins of kings, to open be- 
fore him the ttvo-leaved gates and the gates shall 
not be shut; I will go before thee,’* etc. 

What audacity of church and priestly ignor- 
ance it is to impose this book upon the world 
as the writing of Isaiah, when Isaiah, according 
to their own chronology, died soon after the 
death of Hezekiah, which was 693 years before 
Christ, and the decree of Cyrus, in favor of the 
Jews retuming to Jerusalem, was, according to 
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the same chronology, 536 years before Christ, 
which is a distance of time between the two of 
162 years. I do not suppose that the compilers 
of the Bible made these books, but rather that 
they picked up some loose anonymous essays, 
and put them together under the names of such 
authors as best suited their purpose. They have 
encouraged the imposition, which is next to in- 
venting it, for it was impossible but they must 
have observed it. 

When we see the studied craft of the Scrip- 
ture-makers, in making every part of this 
romantic book of school-boy's eloquence bend to 
the monstrous idea of a Son of God begotten 
by a ghost on the body of a virgin, there is no 
imposition we are not justified in suspecting 
them of. Every phrase and circumstance is 
marked with the barbarous hand of supersti- 
tious torture, and forced into meanings it was 
impossible they could have. The head of every 
chapter and the top of every page are blazoned 
with the names of Christ and the Church, that 
the unwary reader might suck in the error be- 
fore he began to read. 

“Behold a virgin shall conceive, and hear a 
son,^^ Isaiah, chap, vii., ver. 14, has been in- 
terpreted to mean the person called J esus 
Christ, and his mother Mary, and has been 
echoed through Christendom for more than a 
thousand years ; and such has been the rage of 
this opinion that scarcely a spot in it but has 
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been stained with blood, and marked with deso- 
lation in consequence of it. Though it is not 
my intention to enter into controversy on sub- 
jects of this kind, but to confine myself to show 
that the Bible is spurious, and thus, by taking 
away the foundation, to overthrow at once the 
whole structure of superstition raised thereon, 
I will, however, stop a moment to expose the 
fallacious application of this passage. 

Whether Isaiah was playing a trick with 
Ahaz, king of Judah, to whom this passage is 
spoken, is no business of mine; I moan only to 
show the misapplication of the passage, and that 
it has no more reference to Christ and his 
mother than it has to me and my mother. The 
story is simply this : The king of Syria and the 
king of Israel (I have already mentioned that 
the Jews were split into two nations, one of 
which was called Judah, the capital of which 
was Jerusalem, and the other Israel), made war 
jointly against Ahaz, king of Judah, and 
marched their armies toward Jerusalem. Ahaz 
and his people became alarmed, and the account 
says, verse 2, **And his heart was moved, and 
the heart of his people, as the trees of the wood 
are moved ivith the wind.** 

In this sitxiation of things, Isaiah addresses 
himself to Ahaz, and assures him in the name 
of the Lord (the cant phrase of all the prophets) 
that these two kings should not succeed against 
him; and to satisfy Ahaz that this should be 
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the case, tells him to ask a sign. This, the ac- 
coimt says, Ahaz declined doing, giving as a 
reason that he would not tempt the Lord; upon 
which Isaiah, who is the speaker, says, ver. 14, 
“Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign. Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son"'; and the 16th verse says, *‘For before this 
child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose 
the good, the land that thou abhorrest (or dread- 
est, meaning S 3 rria and the kingdom of Israel) 
shall be forsaken of both her kings.” Here 
then was the sign, and the time limited for the 
completion of the assurance or promise, namely, 
before this child should know to refuse the evil 
and choose the good. 

Isaiah having committed himself thus far, it 
became necessary to him, in order to avoid the 
imputation of being a false prophet and the con- 
sequence thereof, to take measures to make this 
sign appear. It certainly was not a difficult 
thing, in any time of the world, to find a girl 
with child, or to make her so, and perhaps 
Isaiah knew of one beforehand; for I do not 
suppose that the prophets of that day were any 
more to be trusted than the priests of this. Be 
that, however, as it may. he says in the next 
chapter, ver. 2, “And I took unto me faithful 
witnesses to record. Uriah the priest, and Zech- 
ariah the son of Jebereehiah. and I v^ent unto 
the prophetess, and she conceived and hare a 
son.** 
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Here, then, is the whole story, foolish as it is, 
of this child and this virgin ; and it is upon the 
barefaced perversion of this story, that the book 
of Matthew, and the impudence and sordid in- 
terests of priests in later times, have founded 
a theory which they call the Gospel; and have 
applied this story to signify the person they call 
Jesus Christ, begotten, they say, by a ghost, 
whom they call holy, on the body of a woman, 
engaged in marriage, and after married, whom 
they call a virgin, 700 years after this foolish 
story was told; a theory which, speaking for 
myself, I hesitate not to disbelieve, and to say, 
is as fabulous and as false as God is true.* 

But to show the imposition and falsehood of 
Isaiah, we have only to attend to the sequel of 
this story, which, though it is passed over in 
silence in the book of Isaiah, is related in the 
28th chapter of the second Chronicles, and which 
is, that instead of these two kings failing in 
their attempt against Ahaz, king of Judah, as 
Isaiah had pretended to foretell the name of the 
Lord, they succeeded; Ahaz was defeated and 
destroyed, a hundred and twenty thousand of 
his people were slaughtered, Jerusalem was 
plundered, and two hundred thousand women, 
and sons and daughters, carried into captivity. 

* In the 14th verso of the 7th chapter, it is said that the child 
should be called Immanuel ; but this name was not given to either 
of the children otherwise than as a character which the word signifies. 
That of the prophetess was called Maher-shalal hash-baz, and that of 
Mary was called Jesus. 
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Thus much for this lying prophet and impostor, 
Isaiah, and the book of falsehoods that bears his 
name. 

I pass on to the book of Jeremiah. This 
prophet, as he is called, lived in the time that 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, in the 
reign of Zedekiah, the last king of Judah; and 
the suspicion was strong against hiTin that he 
was a traitor in the interests of Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Everything relating to Jeremiah shows 
him to have been a man of an equivocal char- 
acter; in his metaphor of the potter and the 
clay, chap, xviii., he guards his prognostica- 
tions in such a crafty manner as always to 
leave himself a door to escape by, in case the 
event should be contrary to what he had pre- 
dicted. 

In the 7th and 8th verses of that chapter he 
makes the Almighty to say, “At what instant I 
shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning 
a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and 
destroy it. If that nation, against whom I have 
pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent 
of the evil that I thought to do unto them.” 
Here was a proviso against one side of the case ; 
now for the other side. 

Verses 9 and 10, “And at what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation, and concerning a 
kingdom, to build and to i)lant it, if to do evil 
in ray sight, that it obey not my voice; then I 
shall repent of the good wherewith I said I 
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would benefit them.” Here is a proviso against 
the other side; and, according to this plan of 
prophesying, a prophet could never be wrong, 
however mistaken the Almighty might be. This 
sort of absurd subterfuge, and this manner of 
speaking of the Almighty, as one would speak 
of a man, is consistent with nothing but the 
stupidity of the Bible. 

As to the authenticity of the book, it is only 
necessary to read it, in order to decide positively 
that, though some passages recorded therein 
may have been spoken by Jeremiah, he is not 
the author of the book. The historical parts, if 
they can be called by that name, are in the most 
confused condition ; the same events are several 
times repeated, and that in a manner different, 
and sometimes in contradiction to each other; 
and this disorder runs even to the last chapter, 
where the history upon which the greater part 
of the book has been employed begins anew, and 
ends abruptly. This book has all the appear- 
ance of being a medley of unconnected anec- 
dotes respecting persons and things of that 
time, collected together in the same rude manner 
as if the various and contradictory accounts 
that are to be found in a bundle of newspapers 
respecting persons and things of the present 
day, were put together without date, order, or 
explanation. I will give two or three explana- 
tions of this kind. 

It appears, from the account of the 37th chap- 
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ter, ttat the army of Nebuchadnezzar, which is 
called the army of the Chaldeans, had besieged 
Jerusalem some time, and on their hearing that 
the ai-my of Pharaoh, of Egypt, was marching 
against them they raised the siege and retreated 
for a time. It may here be proper to mention, 
in order to imderstand this confused history, 
that Nebuchadnezzar had besieged and taken 
Jerusalem during the reign of Jehoiakim, the 
predecessor of Zedekiah; and that it was Ne- 
buchadnezzar who had made Zedekiah king, or 
rather viceroy; and that this second siege, of 
which the book of Jeremiah treats, was in 
consequence of the revolt of Zedekiah against 
Nebuchadnezzar. This will in some measure ac- 
count for the suspicion that affixes to Jeremiah 
of being a traitor and in the interest of Ne- 
buchadnezzar; whom Jeremiah calls, in the 43d 
chapter, ver. 10, the servant of God. 

The 11th verse of this chapter (the 37th) says, 
“And it came to pass, that, when the army of 
the Chaldeans was broken up from Jerusalem, 
for fear of Pharoah’s army, that Jeremiah went 
forth out of Jerusalem, to go (as this account 
states) into the land of Benjamin, to separate 
himself thence in the midst of the people, and 
when he was in the gate of Benjamin, a captain 
of the ward was there, whose name was Irijah, 
the son of Shelemiah, the son of Hananiah, and 
he took Jeremiah the prophet, saying, Thou 
fallest away to the Chaldeans. Then said 
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Jeremiah, It is false; I fall not away to the 
Chaldeans.’’ Jeremiah being thus stopped and 
accused, was, after being examined, committed 
to prison on suspicion of being a traitor, where 
he remained, as is stated in the last verse of this 
chapter. 

But the next chapter gives an account of the 
imprisonment of Jeremiah which has no con- 
nection with this account, but ascribes his im- 
prisonment to another circumstance, and for 
which we must go back to the 21st chapter. It 
is there stated, ver. 1., that Zedekiah sent Pashur, 
the son of Malchiali, and Zephaniah, the son of 
Maaseiah the priest, to Jeremiah to inquire of 
him concerning Nebuchadnezzar, whose aiiny 
was then before Jerusalem; and Jeremiah said 
unto them, ver. 8 and 9, “Thus saith the Lord, 
Behold I set before you the way of life, and the 
way of death; he that abideth in this city shall 
die by the sword, and by famine, and by pesti- 
ence; but he that goeth out and falleth to the 
Chaldeans that besiege you, he shall live, and 
his life shall be unto him for a prey.” 

This interview and conference breaks off ab- 
ruptly at the end of the 10th verse of the 21st 
chapter; and such is the disorder of this book 
that we have to pass over sixteen chapters, upon 
various subjects, in order to come at the con- 
tinuation and event of this conference, and this 
brings us to the first verse of the 38th chapter, 
as I have just mentioned. 
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The 38th chapter opens with saying, “Then 
Shepatiah, the son of Mattan ; Gedaliah, the son 
of Pashur; and Jucal, the son of Shelemiah; 
and Pashur, the son of Malchiah (here are more 
persons mentioned than in the 21st chapter), 
heard the words that Jeremiah had spoken unto 
all the people, saying. Thus saith the Lord, He 
that remain eth in this city, shall die by the 
sivord, by the famine, and by the pestilence; but 
he that goeth forth to the Chaldeans shall 
live, for he shall have his life for a prey, and 
shall live”; (which are the the words of the 
conference) therefore (they say to Zedekiah), 
“We beseech thee, let us put this man to death, 
for thus he weakeneth the hands of the men of 
ivar that remain in this city, and the hands of 
all the people in speaking such xeords unto them; 
for this man seeketh not the welfare of the 
people, but the hurt.” And at the 6th verse it 
is said, “Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him 
into the dungeon of Malchiah.” 

These two accounts are different and contra- 
dictory. The one ascribes his imprisonment to 
his attempt to escape out of the city: the other 
to his preaching and prophesying in the city; 
the one to his being seized by the guard at the 
gate ; the other to his being accused before 
Zedekiah, by the conferees.* 

* I observed two chapters, 16th and 17th, in the first book of 
Samuel, that contradict each other with respect to David, and the 
manner he became acquainted with Saul; aa the 37th and 38th chap- 
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In the next chapter (the 39th) we have an- 
other instance of the disordered state of this 
book; for notwithstanding the siege of the city 
by Nebuchadnezzar has been the subject of 
several of the preceding chapters, particularly 
the 37th and 38th, the 39th chapter begins as if 
not a word had been said upon the subject; and 
as if the reader was to be informed of every 

tera of the book of Jeremiah contradict each other with respect to the 
cause of Jeremiah ’s imprisonment. 

In the 16th chapter of Samuel, it is said, that an evil spirit of God 
troubled Saul, and that his servants advised him (as a remedy) '‘to 
seek out a man who was a cunning player upon the harp.’’ And Saul 
said; [verse 17,] Provide me now a man that can play well, and bring 
him to me. Then answered one of the servants, and said. Behold I 
have seen a son of Jesse the Bethlehem ite, that is cunning in playing, 
and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in matters, 
and a comely person, and the Lord is with him. Wherefore Saul sent 
messengers unto Jesse, and said, "Send me David thy Bon." "And 
[verse 21,] David came to Saul, and stood before him, and he loved 
him greatly, and he became his armor-bearer. And when the evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul [vcr. 23] that David took an harp, 
and played with his hand: so Saul w'as refreshed, and was well." 

But the next chapter [17] gives an account, all different to this, of 
the manner that Saul and David became acquainted. Here it is as- 
cribed to David’s encounter with Goliah, when David was Bent by his 
father to carry provision to his brethren in the camp. In the 55th 
verse 3f this chapter it is said, "And when Saul saw David go forth 
against the Philistine [Goliah], he said unto Abner, the captain of 
the host, Abner, whose son is this youth? And Abner said, As thy 
soul liveth, O king, I cannot toll. And the king said. Enquire thou 
whose son the stripling is. And as David returned from the slaughter 
of the Philistine, Abner took him. and brought him before Saul with 
the head of the Philistine in his hand. And Saul said to him, 
Whose son art thou, thou young man? And David answered, J am 
the son of thy servant Jesse the Bethlehem ite. " These two accounts 
belie each other, because each of them supposes Saul and David not 
to have known each other bofore. This book, the Bible, is too ridicu- 
lous even tdr criticism. 
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particular concerning it, for it begins with say- 
ing, verse 1., “In the ninth year of Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, in the tenth month, came Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and all his 
army, against Jerusalem, and they besieged it,” 
etc. 

But the instance in the last chapter (the 52d) 
is still more glaring, for though the story has 
been told over and over again, this chapter still 
supposes the reader not to know anythintr of it, 
for it begins by saying, ver. 1., ” Zedekiah was 
one and twenty years old when he began to 
reign, and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem, 
and his mother's name was Hamutal, the daugh- 
ter of Jeremiah of Lignah. (Ver. 4,) And it 
came to pass in the ninth year of his reign, in 
the tenth month, in the tenth day of the month, 
that Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, came, he 
and all his army, against Jerusalem, and pitched 
against it, and built forth against it," etc. 

It is not possible that any one man, and more 
particularly Jeremiah, could have been the 
writer of this book. The errors are such as 
could not have been committed by any person 
sitting down to compose a work. Were I, or 
any other man, to write in such a disordered 
manner, nobody would read what was written; 
and everybody would suppose that the writer 
was in a state of insanity. The only way, there- 
fore, to account for this disorder is, that the 
book is a medley of detached, unauthenticated 
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anecdotes, put together by some stupid book- 
maker, under the name of Jeremiah, because 
many of them refer to him and to the circum- 
stances of the times he lived in. 

Of the duplicity, and of the false prediction 
of J eremiah, I shall mention two instances, and 
then proceed to review the remainder of the 
Bible. 

It appears from the 38th chapter, that when 
Jeremiah was in prison, Zedekiah sent for him, 
and at this interview, which was private, Jere- 
miah pressed it strongly on Zedekiah to sur- 
render himself to the enemy. “If,” says he 
(ver. 17), “thou wilt assuredly go forth unto 
the king of Babylon* s princes, then thy soul 
shall live,** etc. Zedekiah was apprehensive 
that what passed at this conference should be 
known, and he said to Jeremiah (ver. 25), “If 
the princes [meaning those of Judah] hear that 
I have talked with thee, and they come unto 
thee, and say unto thee. Declare unto us now 
what thou hast said unto the king; hide it not 
from us, and we will not put thee to death ; and 
also what the king said unto thee ; then thou shalt 
say unto them, I presented my supplication be- 
fore the king, that he would not cause me to 
return to Jonathan’s house to die there. Then 
came all the princes unto Jeremiah, and asked 
biTn : and he told them according to all the words 
the king had commanded.** Thus, this man of 
God, as he is called, could tell a lie or very 
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strongly prevaricate, when he supposed it would 
answer his purpose; for certainly he did not 
go to Zedekiah to make bis supplication, neither 
did he make it ; he went because he was sent for, 
and he employed that opportunity to advise 
Zedekiah to surrender himself to Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

In the 34th chapter is a prophecy of Jeremiah 
to Zedekiah, in these words (ver. 2), “Thus 
saith the Lord, Behold I will give this city into 
the hands of the king of Babylon, and he shall 
burn it with fire ; and thou shalt not escape out 
of his hand, but shalt surely be taken, and de- 
livered into his hand ; and thine eyes shall behold 
the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall 
speak with thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt 
go to Babylon. Yet hear the word of the Lord, 
O Zedekiah, king of Judah, Thus saith the Lord, 
of thee. Thou shalt not die hi/ the sword, hut 
thou shalt die in peace; and with the burnings 
of fathers, the former kings which were be- 
fore thee, so shall they burn odors for thee, and 
they will lament thee, saying. Ah, lord; for I 
have pronounced the tvord, saith the Ijord.** 

Now, instead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes 
of the king of Babjdon, and speaking with him 
mouth to mouth, and dying in peace, and with 
the burning of odors, as at the funeral of his 
fathers (as Jeremiah had declared the Lord 
himself had pronounced), the reverse, accord- 
ing to the 52nd chapter, was the case ; it is there 
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said (ver. 10), “And the king of Babvlon slew 
the son of Zedekiah before his eyes; Then he 
put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and the king of 
Babylon bound him in chains, and carried him 
to Babylon, and put him in prison till the day 
of his death.” What, then, can we say of these 
prophets, but that they were impostors and liars f 

As for J eremiah, he experienced none of those 
evils. Se was taken into favor by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who gave liim in charge to the captain 
of the guard (chap, xxxix., ver. 12), “Take him 
(said he) and look well to him, and do him no 
harm ; but do unto him even as he shall say unto 
thee.” Jeremiah joined liimself afterward to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and went about prophesying 
for him against the Egyptians, who had 
marched to the relief of Jerusalem whUe it was 
besieged. Thus much for another of the lying 
prophets, and the book that bears his name. 

I have been the more particular in treating of 
the books ascribed to Isaiah and Jeremiah, be- 
cause those two are spoken of in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, which the others are not. 
The remainder of the books ascribed to the men 
called prophets I shall not trouble myself much 
about, but take them collectively into the ob- 
servations I shall offer on the character of the 
men styled prophets. 

In the former part of the Age of Reason, I 
have said that the word prophet was the Bible 
word for poet, and that the flights and meta- 
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phors of Jewish poets have been foolishly 
erected into what are now called prophecies. I 
am sufficiently justified in this opinion, not only 
because the books called the prophecies are 
written in poetical language, but because there 
is no word in the Bible, except it be the word 
prophet, that describes what we mean by a poet. 
I have also said, that the word signifies a per- 
former upon musical instruments, of which I 
have given some instances, such as that of a 
company of prophets prophesying with psal- 
teries, with tabrets, with pipes, with harps, etc., 
and that Saul prophesied with them, I. Sam., 
chap. X., ver. 5. It appears from this passage, 
and from other parts in the book of Samuel, that 
the word prophet was confined to signify poetry 
and music ; for the person who was supposed to 
have a visionary insight into concealed things, 
was not a prophet but a seer* (I. Sam., chap, 
ix., ver. 9) ; and it was not till after the word 
seer went out of use (which most probably was 
when Saul banished those he called wizards) 
that the profession of the seer, or the art of 
seeing, became incorporated into the word 
prophet. 

According to the modem meaning of the word 
prophet and prophesying, if. signifies foretell- 
ing events to a great distance of time, and it 

• T know not whftt is tlio Hebrew word that corresponds to the word 
spcr in English; but I observe it is translated into French by la 
voT/anf, from the verb voir, to see; and which means the person who 
sees, or the seer. 
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became necessary to the inventors of the Gospel 
to give it this latitude of meaning, in order to 
apply or to stretch what they call the prophecies 
of the Old Testament to the times of the New; 
but according to the Old Testament, the prophe- 
sying of the seer, and afterward of the prophet, 
so far as the meaning of the word seer in- 
corporated into that of prophet, had reference 
only to things of the time then passing, or very 
closely connected with it, such as the event of 
a battle they were going to engage in, or of a 
journey, or of any enterprise they were going 
to undertake, or of any circumstance then pend- 
ing, or of any difficulty they were then in; all 
of which had immediate reference to tlicinselvos 
(as in the case already mentioned of Ahaz and 
Isaiah with respect to the expression, “Behold 
a virgin shall conceive and bear a son,”) and 
not to any distant future time. It was that kind 
of prophesying that corresponds to what we call 
fortune-telling, such as casting nativities, pre- 
dicting riches, fortunate or unfortunate mar- 
riages, conjuring for lost goods, etc.; and it is 
the fraud of the Christian Church, not that of 
the Jews, and the ignorance and the supersti- 
tion of modern, not that of ancient times, that 
elevated those poetical, musical, conjuring, 
dreaming, strolling gentry into the rank they 
have since had. 

But, besides this general character of all the 
prophets, they had also a particular character. 
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They were in parties, and they prophesied for 
or against, according to the party they were 
with, as the poetical and political writers of the 
present day write in defense of the party they 
associate with against the other. 

After the Jews were divided into two nations, 
that of Judah and that of Israel, each party had 
its prophets, who abused and accused each other 
of being false prophets, lying prophets, impos- 
tors, etc. 

The prophets of the party of Judah prophesied 
against the prophets of the party of Israel ; and 
those of the party of Israel against those of 
Judah. This party prophesying showed itself 
immediately on the separation under the first 
two rival kings, Rehoboam and Jeroboam. The 
prophet that cursed or prophesied against the 
altar that Jeroboam had built in Bethel, was 
of the party of Judah, where Rehoboam was 
king; and he was waylaid on his return home, 
by a prophet of the party of Israel, who said 
unto him (I. Kings, chap, xiii.), ‘‘Art thou the 
man of God that came from Judah? and he said, 
I am” Then the prophet of the party of Israel 
said to him, “I am a prophet also, as thou art 
(signifying of Judah), and an angel spake unto 
me by the word of the Lord, saying. Bring him 
back with thee info thine house, that he may eat 
bread and drink water: but (says the 18 th verse) 
he lied unto him” This event, however, accord- 
ing to the story, is that the prophet of Judah 
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never got back to J udah, for he was found dead 
on the road, by the contrivance of the prophet 
of Israel, who, no doubt, was called a true 
prophet by his own party, and the prophet of 
Judah a lying prophet. 

In the third chapter of the second of Kings, 
a story is related of prophesying or conjuring 
that shows, in several particulars, the character 
of a prophet. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and 
Jehoram, king of Israel, had for a while ceased 
their party animosity, and entered into an alli- 
ance; and these two, together with the king of 
Edom, engaged in a war against the king of 
Moab. After uniting and marching their 
armies, the story says, they were in great dis- 
tress for water; upon which Jehoshaphat said, 
“Is there not here a prophet of the Lord, that 
ive may inquire of the Lord by himf and one 
of the servants of the king of Israel said, Here 
ts Elisha” [Elisha was one of the party of 
Judah.] “And Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, 
said. The word of the Lord is with him.” The 
story then says, that these three kings went 
down to Elisha; and when Elisha (who, as I 
have said, was a Judahmite prophet) saw the 
king of Israel, he said unto him, “What have I 
to do with theel get thee to the prophets of thy 
father, and to the prophets of thy mother. And 
the king of Israel said unto him, Nay, for the 
Lord hath called these three kings together, to 
deliver them into the hand of Moab.” [Mean- 
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ing because of the distress they were in for 
water.] Upon which Elisha said, *‘As the Lord 
of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, surely, 
were it not that I regard the presence of Jehosh- 
apliat, the king of Judah, I would not look 
towards thee, nor see thee.” Here is all the 
venom and vulgarity of a party prophet. We 
have now to see the performance, or manner of 
prophesying. 

Ver. 15. **Bring me (said Elisha) a min- 
strel: And it came to pass, when the minstrel 
played, that the hand of the Lord came upon 
him.” Here is the farce of the conjurer. Now 
for the prophecy: “And Elisha said, [singing 
most probably to the tune he was playing,] Thus 
saith the Lord, make this valley full of ditches” ; 
which was just telling them what every country- 
m.an could have told them, without either fiddle 
or farce, that the way to get water was to dig 
for it. 

But as every conjurer is not famous alike for 
the same thing, so neither were those prophets ; 
for though all of them, at least those I have 
spoken of, were famous for lying, some of them 
excelled in cursing. Elisha, whom I have just 
mentioned, was a chief in this branch of prophe- 
sying; it was he that cursed the forty-two 
children in the name of the Lord, whom the 
two she-bears came and devoured. We are to 
suppose that those children were of the party 
of Israel; but as those who will curse will lie. 
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there is just as much credit to be given to this 
story of Elisha’s two she-bears as there is to that 
of the Dragon of Wantley, of whom it is said: 

“Poor children three devoured he, 

That could not with him grapple; 

And at one sup he ate them up, 

As a man would eat an apple. ’ ’ 

There was another description of men called 
prophets, that amused themselves wuth dreams 
and visions ; but whether by night or by day we 
know not. These, if they were not quite harm- 
less, were but little mischievous. Of this class 
are: 

Ezekiel and Daniel; and the first question 
upon those books, as upon all the others, is, are 
they genuine? that is, were they written by 
Ezekiel and Daniel? 

Of this there is no proof, but so far as my 
own opinion goes, I am more inclined to believe 
they were, than that they were not. My reasons 
for this opinion are as follows : First, Because 
those books do not contain internal evidence to 
prove they were not written by Ezekiel and 
Daniel, as the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, etc., prove they were not written by 
Moses, Joshua, Samuel, etc. 

Secondly, Because they were not written till 
after the Babylonian captivity began, and there 
is good reason to believe that not any book in 
the Bible was written before that period; at 
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least it is proveable, from the books themselves, 
as I have already shown, that they were not 
written till after the commencement of the Jew- 
ish monarchy. 

Thirdly, Because the manner in which the 
books ascribed to Ezekiel and Daniel are written 
agrees with the condition these men were in at 
the time of writing them. 

Had the numerous commentators and priests, 
who have foolishly employed or wasted their 
time in pretending to expound and unriddle 
those books, been caiTied into captivity, as 
Ezekiel and Daniel were, it would have greatly 
improved their intellects in comprehending the 
reason for this mode of writing, and have saved 
them the trouble of racking their invention, as 
they have done, to no purpose; for they would 
have found that themselves would be obliged to 
write whatever they had to write respecting 
their own affairs or those of their friends or of 
their country, in a concealed manner, as those 
men have done. 

These two books differ from all the rest, for it 
is only these that are filled with accounts of 
dreams and visions; and this difference arose 
from the situation the writers were in as pris- 
oners of war, or pi’isoners of state, in a foreign 
country, wiiich obliged them to convey even the 
most trifling information to each other, and all 
their political projects or opinions, in obscure 
and metaphorical terms. They pretended to 
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have dreamed dreams and seen visions, because 
it was unsafe for them to speak facts or plain 
language. We ought, however, to suppose that 
the persons to whom they wrote understood 
what they meant, and that it was not intended 
anybody else should. But these busy commenta- 
tors and priests have been puzzling their wits to 
find out what it was not intended they should 
know, and with which they have nothing to do. 

Ezekiel and Daniel were carried prisoners to 
Babylon under the fiivst captivity, in the time 
of Jehoiakim, nine years before the second cap- 
tivity in the time of Zedckiah. 

The Jews were then still numerous, and had 
considerable force at Jerusalem; and as it is 
natural to suppose that men in the situation of 
Ezekiel and Daniel would be meditating the 
recovery of their country and their own de- 
liverance, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
accounts of dreams and visions with which those 
books are filled, are no other than a disguised 
mode of correspondence to facilitate those ob- 
jects— it served them as a cipher or secret 
alphabet. If they are not this, they are tales, 
reveries, and nonsense; or, at least, a fanciful 
wa)’ of wearing off the wearisoTneness of cap- 
tivity; but the presumption is they were the 
former. 

Ezekiel begins his books by speaking of a 
vision of cJieruhimft and of a wheel within a 
wheel, which he says be saw by the river Chebar, 
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in the land of his captivity. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose, that by the cherubims he meant the 
temple of Jerusalem, where they had figures of 
cherubims? and by a wheel within a wheel 
(which, as a figure, has always been imderstood 
to signify j)olitieal contriv’^ance) the project or 
means of recovering Jerusalem? In the latter 
part of this book, he supposes himself trans- 
ported to Jerusalem and into the temple; and 
he refers back to the vision on the river Chebar, 
and says (chapter xliii., verse 3), that this last 
vision was like the vision on the river Chebar; 
which indicates that those pretended dreams 
and visions had for their object the recovery of 
Jerusalem, and nothing further. 

As to the romantic interpretations and appli- 
cations, wild as the dreams and visions they 
undertake to explain, which commentators and 
priests have made of those books, that of 
converting them into things which they call 
prophecies, and making them bend to times and 
circumstances as far remote oven as the present 
day, it shows the fi’aud or the extreme folly to 
which credulity or priestcraft can go. 

Scarcely anything can be more absurd than 
to suppose that men situated as Ezekiel and 
Daniel were, whose comitry 'vas overrun and in 
the possession of the enemy, all their friends 
and relations in captivity abroad, or in slavery 
at home, or massacred, or in continual danger 
of it; scarcely anything, I say, can be more 
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absurd, than to suppose that such men should 
find nothing to do but that of employing their 
time and their thoughts about what was to hap- 
pen to other nations a thousand or two thou- 
sand years after they were dead; at the same 
time, nothing is more natural than that they 
should meditate the recovery of J erusalem, and 
their own deliverance ; and that this was the sole 
object of all the obscure and apparently frantic 
writings contained in those books. 

In this sense, the mode of w'riting used in 
those two books, being forced by necessity, and 
not adopted by choice, is not irrational ; but, if 
we are to use the books as prophecies, they are 
false. In the 29th chapter of Ezekiel, speaking 
of Egypt, it is said (ver. 11), ‘‘No foot of man 
shall pass through it, nor foot of beast shall 
pass through it; neither shall it he. inhabited for 
forty years.” This is what never came to pass, 
and consequently it is false, as all the books I 
have already reviewed are. I here clos(i this 
part of the subject. 

In the former part of the Age of Benson I 
have spoken of Jonah, and the story of him and 
the whale. A fit story for ridicule, if it was 
written to be believed; or of laughter, if it was 
intended to try what credulity could swallow; 
for if it could swallow Jonah and the whale, it 
could swallow anything. 

But, as is already shown in the observations 
on the book of Job and of Provei'bs, it is not 
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always certain which of the books in the Bible 
are originally Hebrew, or only translations from 
the books of the Gentiles into Hebrew; and as 
the book of Jonah, so far from treating of the 
affairs of the Jews, says nothing upon that sub- 
ject, but treats altogether of the Gentiles, it 
is more probable that it is a book of the Gentiles 
than of the Jews, and that it has been written 
as a fable, to expose the nonsense and satirize 
the vicious and malignant character of a Bible 
prophet, or a predicting priest. 

Jonah is represented, first, as a disobedient 
prophet, running away from his mission, and 
taking shelter aboard a vessel of the Gentiles, 
bound from Joppa to Tarshish; as if he igno- 
rantly supposed, by some paltry contrivance, he 
could hide himself where God could not find 
him. The vessel is overtaken by a storm at sea, 
and the mariners, all of whom are Gentiles, be- 
lieving it to be a judgment, on account of some 
one on board who had committed a crime, 
agreed to cast lots to discover the offender, and 
the lot fell upon Jonah. But, before this, they 
had cast all their wares and merchandise over- 
board to lighten the vessel, while Jonah, like a 
stTipid fellow, was fast asleep in the hold. 

After the lot had designated Jonah to be the 
offender, thev questioned him to know who and 
what he was? and he told them he vas a Hehreir; 
and the story implies that he confessed himself 
to be guilty. But these Gentiles, instead of 
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sacrificing him at once, without pity or mercy, 
as a company of Bible prophets or priests would 
have done by a Gentile in the same case, and 
as it is related Samuel had done by Agag and 
Moses by the women and children, they en- 
deavored to save him, though at the risk of their 
own lives, for the account says, Nevertheless 
(that is,, though Jonah was a Jew and a for- 
eigner, and the cause of all their misfortunes 
and the loss of their cargo), the men roived hard 
to bring it (the boat) to land, but they could 
not for the sea wrought and was tempestuous 
against them/* Still, they were unwilling to 
put the fate of the lot into execution, and they 
cried (says the account) unto the Lord, saying 
(v. 14), ^^We beseech thee, O Lord, we beseech 
thee, let us not perish for this mnn*s life, and 
lay not upon us innocent blood; for thou, O 
Lord, has done as it pleased thee/' Meaning, 
thereby, that they did not presume to judge 
guilty, since that he might be innocent ; but that 
they considered the lot that had fallen to him as 
a decree of God, or as it pleased God. The ad- 
dress of this prayer shows that the Gentiles 
worshipped one Supreme Being, and that they 
were not idolaters, as the J ews represented them 
to be. But the storm still continuing and the 
danger increasing, they put the fate of the lot 
into execution, and east Jonah into the sea, 
where, according to the story, a great fish swal- 
lowed him up whole and alive. 
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We have now to consider Jonah securely 
housed from the storm in the fish’s belly. Here 
we are told that he prayed ; but the prayer is a 
made-up prayer, taken from various parts of 
the Psalms, without any connection or consis- 
tency, and adapted to the distress, but not at 
all to the condition that Jonah was in. It is 
such a prayer as a Gentile, who might know 
something of the Psalms, could copy out for 
him. This circumstance alone, were there no 
other, is sufficient to indicate that the whole is 
a made- lip story. The prayer, however, is sup- 
posed to have answered the purpose, and the 
story goes on (taking up at the same time the 
caiii language of a Bible prophet), saying (chap, 
ii., vor. 10) : ‘^And the Lord spake unto the fish, 
and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry land.” 

Jonah then received a second mission to Nine- 
veh, with which he sets out; and we have now 
to consider him as a preacher. The distress he 
is represented to have suffered, the remem- 
brance of his own disobedience as the cause of 
it, and the miraculous escape he is supposed to 
have had, were sufficient, one would conceive, to 
have impressed him with sympathy and benevo- 
lence in the execution of his mission; but, 
instead of this, he enters the citv with denuncia- 
tion and malediction in his mouth, erving (chap, 
iii„ ver, 4) : ‘^Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall 
he overthroirn/' 

We have now to consider this supposed mis- 
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sionary in the last act of his mission; and here 
it is that the malevolent spirit of a Bible- 
prophet, or of a predicting priest, appears in all 
that blackness of character that men ascribe to 
the being they call the devil. 

Having published his predictions, he with- 
drew, says the story, to the east side of the city. 
But for what ? not to contemplate, in retirement, 
the mercy of his Creator to himself or to others, 
but to wait, with malignant impatience, the de- 
struction of Nineveh, It came to pass, however, 
as the story relates that the Ninevitos reformed, 
and that God, according to the Bible phrase, 
repented him of the evil he had said he would 
do unto them, and did it not. This, saith the 
first verse of the last chapter, “displeased Jonah 
exceedingly, and he was very angry ” His 
obdurate heart would ratlier that all Nineveh 
should be destroyed, and every soul, young and 
old, perish in its ruins, than that his prediction 
should not be fulfilled. To expose the character 
of a prophet still more, a gourd is made to grow 
up in the night, that promised him an agreeable 
shelter from the heat of the sun, in the place 
to which he had retired, and the next morning 
it dies. 

Here the rage of the prophet becomes exces- 
sive, and he is ready to destroy himself. “It is 
better, said he, for me to die than to live/* This 
brings on a supposed expostulation between the 
Almighty and the prophet, in whicli the former 
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says, “Boest thou well to he angry for the gourd! 
And J onak said, 1 do well to be angry even unto 
death; Then, said the Lord, Thou hast had pity 
on the gourd, for which thou hast not labored, 
neither madest it grow; which came up in a 
night, and perished in a night; and should not 
I spare Nineveh, that great city, in which are 
more than sixscore thousand persons that can- 
not discern between their right hand and their 
left hand!” 

Here is both the winding up of the satire and 
the moral of the fable. As a satire, it strikes 
against the character of all the Bible prophets, 
and against all the indiscriminate judgments 
upon men, women, and children, with which this 
lying book, the Bible, is crowded ; such as Noah’s 
flood, the destruction of the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the extirpation of the Canaanites, 
even to the sucking infants, and women with 
child, because the same reflection, that there are 
more than sixscore thousand persons that can- 
not discern between their right hand and their 
left hand, meaning young children, applies to 
all their cases. It satirizes also the supposed 
partiality of the Creator for one nation more 
than for another. 

As a moral, it preaches against the malevo- 
lent spirit of prediction ; for as certainly as a 
man predicts ill, he becomes inclined to wish it. 
The pride of having his judgment right hardens 
his heart, till at last he beholds with satisfaction. 
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or sees with disappointment, the accomplish- 
ment or the failure of his predictions. This 
book ends with the same kind of strong and 
well-directed point against prophets, prophe- 
cies, and indiscriminate judgment, as the chap- 
ter that Benjamin Franklin made for the Bible, 
about Abraham and the stranger, ends against 
the intolerant spirit of religious persecution. 
Thus much for the book of Jonah. 

Of the poetical parts of the Bible, that are 
called prophecies, I have spoken in the former 
part of the Age of Reason, and already in this, 
where I have said that the word prophet is the 
Bible word for poet, and that the flights and 
metaphors of those poets, many of which have 
become obscure by the lapse of time and the 
change of circumstances, have been ridiculously 
erected into things called prophecies, and ap- 
plied to purposes the writers never thought of. 
When a priest quotes any of those passages, he 
unriddles it agreeably to his own views, and 
imposes that explanation upon his congregation 
as the meaning of the writer. The whore of 
Babylon has been the common whore of all the 
priests, and each has accused the other of keep- 
ing the strumpet ; so well do they agree in their 
explanations. 

There now remain only a few books, which 
they call books of the lesser prophets, and as I 
have already shown that the greater are im- 
postors, it would be cowardice to disturb the 
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repose of the little ones. Let them sleep, then, 
in the arms of their nurses, the priests, and both 
be forgotten together. 

I have now gone through the Bible, as a man 
would go through a wood with an axe on his 
shoulder, and fell the trees. Here they lie ; and 
the priests, if they can, may replant them. They 
may, perhaps, stick them in the ground, but they 
will never make them grow. I pass on to the 
books of the New Testament. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The New Testament, they tell us, is founded 
upon the prophecies of the Old; if so, it must 
follow the fate of its foundation. 

As it is nothing extraordinary that a woman 
should be with child before she was married, 
and that the son she might bring forth should 
be executed, even unjustly, I see no reason for 
not believing that such a woman as Mary, and 
such a man as Joseph, and Jesus existed; their 
mere existence is a msitter of indifference about 
which there is no ground either to believe or 
to disbelieve, and which comes under the com- 
mon head of. It may he so; and nliat thenf The 
probability, however, is that there were such 
persons, or at least such as resembled them in 
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part of the circumstances, because almost all 
romantic stories have been suggested by some 
actual circumstance; as the adventures of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, not a word of which is true, were 
suggested by the case of Alexander Selkirk. 

It is not the existence, or non-existence, of 
the persons that I trouble myself about; it 
is the fable of Jesus Christ, as told in the 
New Testament, and the wild and visionary doc- 
trine raised thereon, against which I contend. 
The story, taking it as it is told, is blasphe- 
mously obscene. It gives an account of a .young 
woman engaged to be married, and while under 
this engagement she is, to speak plain language, 
debauched by a ghost, under the impious pre- 
tence (Luke, chap, i., ver. 35), that “the Holy 
Ghost shall corae upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee.” Notwith- 
.standing which, Joseph afterward marries hei*; 
cohabits with her as his wife, and in his turn 
rivals the ghost. This is putting the story into 
intelligible language, and when told in this man- 
ner, there is not a priest but must be ashamed 
to own it.* 

Obscenity in matters of faith, however 
wrapped up, is always a token of fable and im- 
posture ; for it is necessary to our serious belief 
in God that we do not connect it with stories 
that run, as this does, into ludicrous interprota- 

* Mary, the supposed virgin -mother of Jesus, had several other 
ehildren, sons and daughters. See Matthew, chap, xiii, verses 56, 56. 
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tions. Tliis story is upon the face of it, the 
same kind of story as that of Jupiter and Leda, 
or Jupiter and Europa, or any of the amorous 
adventures of J upiter ; and shows, as is already 
stated in the former part of the Age of Reason, 
that the Christian faith is built upon the heathen 
mythology. 

As the historical parts of the New Testament, 
so far as concerns Jesus Christ, are confined to 
a very short space of time, less than two years, 
and all within the same country, and nearly to 
the same spot, the discordance of time, place, 
and circumstance, which detects the fallacy of 
the books of the Old Testament, and proves 
them to be impositions, cannot be expected to 
be found here in the same abundance. The New 
Testament compared wdth the Old, is like a farce 
of one act, in which there is not room for very 
numerous violations of the unities. There are, 
however, some glaring contradictions, which, ex- 
clusive of the fallacy of the pretended prophe- 
cies are sufficient to show the story of Jesus 
Christ to be false. 

I lay it down as a position which cannot be 
controverted, first, that the agreement of all the 
parts of a story does not prove that story to be 
true, because the parts may agree, and the whole 
may be false; secondly, that the disagreement 
of the parts of a story proves the whole cannot 
he true. The agreement does not prove true, but 
the disagreement proves falsehood positively. 
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The history of Jesus Christ is contained in 
the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. The first chapter of Matthew be- 
gins with giving a genealogy of Jesus Christ; 
and in the third chapter of Luke, there is also 
given a genealogy of Jesus Christ. Did those 
two agree, it would not prove the genealogy to 
be true, because it might, nevertheless, be a 
fabrication; but as they contradict each other 
in every particular, it proves falsehood abso- 
lutely. If Matthew speaks truth, laike speaks 
falsehood, and if Luke speaks truth, Matthew 
speaks falsehood; and as there is no authority 
for believing one more than the other, there is 
no authority for believing either; and if they 
cannot be believed even in the very first thing 
they say and set out to prove, they are not 
entitled to be believed in any thing they say 
afterward. Truth is a uniform thing; and as 
to inspiration and revelation, were we to admit 
it, it is impossible to su})pose it can be contra- 
dictory. Either, then, the men called apostles 
are impostors, or the books ascribed to them has 
been written by other persons and fathered upon 
them, as is the case with the Old Testament. 

The book of Matthew gives, chap i., ver. 6, 
a genealogy by name from David up through 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, to Christ; and 
makes there to be tiventy-eight generations. 
The book of Luke gives also a genealogy by 
name from Christ, through Joseph, the husband 
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of Mary, down to David, and makes there to be 
forty-three generations; besides which, there 
are only the two names of David and Joseph 
that are alike in the two lists. I here insert 
both genealogical lists, and for the sake of per- 
spicuity and comparison, have placed them both 
in the same direction, that is from Joseph down 
to David. 


Centalogy according to McUhew. 

Get'^echgy according to Luke. 

Christ 

23 

Josephat 

Christ 

23 Neri 

2 Joseph 

24 

Asa 

2 Joseph 

24 Melclii 

3 Jacob 

25 

Abia 

3 Heli 

25 Addi 

4 Matthan 

26 

Roboam 

4 Matthat 

26 Cosam 

5 Eleazcr 

27 

Solomon 

5 Levi 

27 Elmodan 

6 Eliud 

28 

David* 

6 Melchi 

28 Er 

7 Achiin 



7 Janna 

29 Jose 

8 Sadoc 



8 Joseph 

30 Eliezer 

9 Azof 



9 Maltathias 

31 Jorim 

10 Eliakim 



10 Amos 

32 Matthat 

1 1 Abiud 



11 Naum 

33 Levi 

12 Zorobabel 



12 Esli 

34 Simeon 

13 Salathiel 



13 Nagge 

35 Juda 

14 Jechoiiias 



14 Maath 

36 Joseph 

15 Josias 



15 Mattathias 

37 Jonan 

16 Amon 



16 Semei 

38 Eliakim 

17 Manasses 



17 Joseph 

39 Melea 

18 Ezekias 



18 Juda 

40 Menan 

19 Achaz 



19 Johanna 

41 Mattatha 

20 Joathain 



20 Rli '^a 

42 Nathan 

21 Ozias 



21 Zorobabel 

43 David 

j 22 Joram 



22 Salathiel 



• From the birth of David to the birth of Christ is upwards of 1080 
rears- and as the lifetime of Christ is not included, there are but 27 
lull generations. To find therefore the average age of each person 
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Now, if these men, Matthew and Luke, set out 
with a falsehood between them (as these two 
accounts show they do) in the very commence- 
ment of their history of Jesus Christ, and of 
whom and of what he was, what authority (as I 
have before asked) is there left for believing 
the strange things they tell us afterward? If 
they cannot be believed in their accoimt of his 
natural genealogy, how are we to believe them 
when they tell us he was the son of God begot- 
ten by a ghost, and that an angel annoimced this 
in secret to his mother? If they lied in one 
genealogy, w'hy are we to believe them in the 
other? If his natural genealogy he manufac- 
tured, which it certainly is, why are we not to 
suppose that his celestial genealogy is manu- 
factured also, and that the whole is fabulous? 
Can any man of serious reflection hazard his 
future happiness upon the belief of a story 
naturally impossible, repugnant to every idea 
of decency, and related by persons already de- 
tected of falsehood? Is it not more safe that 
we stop ourselves at the plain, pure, and xin- 

mentioned in the list, at the time his first son was born, it is only 
necessary to divide 1080 years by 27, which pivea 40 years for each 
person. As the lifetime of man was then but of the same extent it 
is now, it is an absurdity to suppose that 27 following generations 
should all be old bachelors, before they married ; and the more so, 
when we are told, that Solomon, the next in succession to David, had 
a house full of wives and mistresses before he was twenty-ono years 
of age. So far from this genealogy being a solemn truth, it is not 
even a reasonable lie. This list of Luke gives about twenty-six years 
for the average age, and this is too much. 
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mixed belief of one God, which is Deism, than 
that we commit ourselves on an ocean of im- 
probable, irrational, indecent and contradictory 
tales ? 

The first question, however, upon the books 
of the New Testament, as upon those of the Old, 
is. Are they genuine? Were they written by 
the persons to whom they are ascribed? for it 
is upon this ground only that the strange things 
related therein have been credited. Upon this 
point there is no direct proof for or against, and 
all that this state of a case proves is doubtful- 
ness, and doubtfulness is the opposite of belief. 
The state, therefore, that the books are in, 
proves against themselves as far as this kind 
of proof can go. 

But exclusive of this, the presumption is that 
the books called the Evangelists, and ascribed 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, wei’e not 
WTitten by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and 
that they are impositions. The disordered state 
of the history in those four books, the silence of 
one book upon matters related in the other, and 
the disagreement that is to be found among 
them, implies that they are the production of 
some unconnected individuals, many years after 
the things they pretend to relate, each of whom 
made his own legend; and not the writings of 
men living intimately together, as the men 
Cfilled the apostles are supposed to have done- 
in fine, that they have been manufactured, as 
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the books of the Old Testament have been, by 
other persons than those whose napies they bear. 

The story of the angel announcing what the 
church called the immaculate conception is not 
so much as mentioned in the books ascribed to 
Mark and John; and is differently related in 
Matthew and Luke. The former says tlie angel 
appeared to Joseph; the latter says it was to 
Mary ; but either J oseph or Mary was the worst 
evidence that could have been thought of, for 
it was others that should have testified for them, 
and not they for themselves. Were any girl 
that is now with child to say, and even swear 
it, that she was gotten with child by a ghost, and 
that an angel told her so, would she be believed ? 
Certainly she would not. Why, then, are we 
to believe the same thing of another girl, whom 
we never saw, told by nobody knows who, nor 
when, nor where? How strange and incon- 
sistent it is, that the same circumstance that 
would weaken the belief even of a probable 
stor}^ should be given as a motive for believing 
this one, that has upon the face of it every token 
of absolute impo«!sibilitv and imposture! 

The story of Herod destrojing all the children 
under two years old, belongs altogether to the 
book of Matthew; not one of the rest mentions 
anything about it. Had such a circumstance 
been true, the universality of it must have made 
it known to all the writers, and the thing would 
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have been too striking to have been omitted by 
any. This writer tells us, that Jesus escaped 
this slaughter because Joseph and Mary were 
warned by an angel to flee with him unto 
he forgot to make any provision for 
John, who was then under two years of age. 
J ohn, however, who stayed behind, fared as well 
as J esus, who fled ; and, therefore, the story cir- 
cumstantially belies itself. 

Not any two of these writers agree in reciting, 
exactly in the same words, tlie written inscrip- 
tion, short as it is, which they tell us was put 
over Christ when he was crucified; and besides 
this, Mark says: He was crucified at the third 
hour (nine in the morning), and John says it 
was the sixth hour (twelve at noon).* 

The inscription is thus stated in these books: 

Matthew . This is Jesus, the king of the Jews. 

Mark. . . The king of the Jews. 

Luke . . . This is the king of the Jews. 

John . . . Jesus of Nazareth, kmg of the Jews. 

We may infer from these circumstances, 
trivial as they arc, that tliose writers, whoever 
they were, and in whatever time they lived, were 
not present at the scene. The only one of the 
men called apostles who appears to have been 

* Accorclinfr to John, the sentence was not passed till ahont the 
sixth hour (noon), and, consequently, the execution could not be till 
the afternoon ; but Mark says expressly, that he was crucified at the 
third hour (nine in the morning), chap, xv, verso 25. John, chap, 
xix, verse 14. 
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near the spot was Peter, and when he was ac- 
cused of being one of Jesus’ followers, it is said 
(Matthew, chap, xxvi., ver. 74), “Then he 
[Pe^er] began to curse and to swear, saying, I 
know not the man!’* yet we are now called upon 
to believe the same Peter, convicted by their 
own account, of perjury. Por what reason, or 
on what authority, shall we do this ? 

The accounts that arc given of the circum- 
stances that they tell us attended the crucifixion 
are differently related in these four books. 

The book ascribed to Matthew says, chap, 
xxvii., V. 45, “Now from the sixth hour there 
teas darkness over all the land unto the ninth 
hour.” Ver. 51, 52, 53, “And, behold, the veil 
of the temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent; and the graves were opened; and 
many bodies of the saints tvhich slept arose, and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
and went into the holy city and appeared unto 
many.” Such is the account which this dashing 
writer of the book of Matthew gives, but in 
which he is not supported by the writers of the 
other books. 

The writer of the book ascribed to Mark, in 
detailing the circumstances of the crucifixion, 
makes no mention of any earthquake, nor of 
the rocks rending, nor of the graves opening, 
nor of the dead men walking out. The writer 
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oi the book of Luke is silent also upon the same 
points. And as to the writer of the book of 
John, though he details all the circumstances 
of the crucifixion down to the burial of Christ, 
he says nothing about either the darkness— the 
veil of the temple — the earthquake— the rocks— 
the graves— nor the dead men. 

Now, if it had been true that those things 
had happened, and if the writers of those books 
had lived at the time they did happen, and had 
been the persons they are said to be, namely, 
the four men called apostles, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, it was not possible for them, 
as true historians, even without the aid of in- 
spiration, not to have recorded them. The 
things, supposing them to have been facts, were 
of too much notoriety not to have been known, 
and of too much importance not to have been 
told. All these supposed apostles must have 
been witnesses of the earthquake, if there had 
been any ; for it was not possible for them to 
have been absent from it; the opening of the 
graves and the resurrection of the dead men, 
and their walking about the city, is of greater 
importance than the earthquake. An earth- 
quake is always possible and natural, and proves 
nothing; but this opening of the graves is super- 
natural, and directly in point to their doctrine, 
their cause, and their apostleship. Had it been 
true, it would have filled up whole chapters of 
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those books, and been the chosen theme and gen- 
eral chorus of all the writers; but instead of 
this, little trivial things, and mere prattling con- 
versations of, he said this, and he said that, are 
often tediously detailed, while this, most im- 
portant of all, had it been true, is passed off in 
a slovenly manner by a single dash of the pen, 
and that by one writer only, and not so much 
as hinted at by the rest. 

It is an easy thing to tell a lie, but it is diffi- 
cult to support the lie after it is told. The 
writer of the book of Matthew should have told 
us who the saints were that came to life again, 
and went into the city, and what became of 
them afterward, and who it was that saw them 
—for he is not hardy enough to say he saw them 
himself; whether they came out naked, and all 
in natural buff, he-saints and shc-saints; or 
whether they came full dressed, and where they 
got their dresses; whether they went to their 
former habitations, and reclaimed their wives, 
their husbands, and their property, and how 
they were received ; whether they entered eject- 
ments for the recovery of their possessions, or 
brought actions of crim. con. against the rival 
interlopers; whether they remained on earth, 
and followed their former occupation of preach- 
ing or working; or whether they died again, or 
went back to their graves alive, and buried 
themselves. 
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Strange, indeed, that an army of saints should 
return to life, and nobody know who they were, 
nor who it was that saw them, and that not a 
word more should be said upon the subject, nor 
these saints have anything to tell us! Had it 
been the prophets who (as we are told) had 
formerly prophesied of these things, they must 
have had a great deal to say. They could have 
told us everything and we should have had 
posthumous prophecies, with notes and com- 
mentaries upon the first, a little better at least 
than we have now. Had it been Moses and 
Aaron and Joshua and Samuel and David, not 
an unconverted Jew had remained in all Jeru- 
salem. Had it been John the Baptist, and the 
saints of the time then present, everybody 
would have known them, and they would have 
out-preached and out-famed all the other apos- 
tles. But, instead of this, these saints were 
made to pop up, like Jonah’s gourd in the night, 
for no purpose at all but to wither in the morn- 
ing. Thus much for this part of the story. 

The tale of the resurrection follows that of 
the crucifixion, and in this as 'well as in that, the 
writers, whoever they were, disagree so much 
as to make it evident that none of them were 
tli6rG. 

The book of Matthew states that when Christ 
was put in the sepulchre, the Jews applied to 
Pilate for a watch or a guard to be placed over 
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the sepulchre, to prevent the body being stolen 
by the disciples; and that, in consequence of 
this request, the sepulchre was made sure, seal- 
ing the stone that covered the mouth, and setting 
a watch. But the other books say nothing about 
this application, nor about the sealing, nor the 
guard, nor the watch; and according to their 
accoxmts, there were none. Matthew, however, 
follows up this part of the story of the guard 
or the watch with a second part, that I shall 
notice in the conclusion, as it serves to detect 
the fallacy of these books. 

The book of Matthew continues its account, 
and says (chap, xxvii., ver. 1), that at the end 
of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn, toward 
the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. Mark 
says it was sun-rising, and John says it was 
dark. Luke says it was Mary Magdalene and 
Joanna, and Mary, the mother of James, and 
other women, that came to the sepulchre; and 
John states that Mary Magdalene came alone. 
So well do they agree about their first evidence I 
they all, however, appear to have known most 
about Mary Magdalene; she was a woman of 
a large acquaintance, and it was not an ill con- 
jecture that she might be upon the stroll. 

The book of Matthew goes on to say (ver. 2), 
“And behold there was a great earthquake, for 
^e angel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
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and came and rolled back the stone from the 
door, and sat upon it.” But the other books say 
nothing about any earthquake, nor about the 
angel rolling back the stone and sitting upon 
it, and according to their account, there was no 
angel sitting there. Mark says the angel was 
within the sepulchre, sitting on the right side. 
Luke says there were two, and they were both 
standing up; and John says they were both sit- 
ting down, one at the head and the other at the 
feet. 

Matthew says that the angel that was sitting 
upon the stone on the outside of the sepulchre 
told the two Marys that Christ was risen, and 
that the women went away quickly. Mark says 
that the women, upon seeing the stone rolled 
away, and wondering at it, went into the 
sepulchre, and that it was the angel that was 
sitting within on the right side, that told them 
so. Luke says it was the two angels that were 
standing iip; and John says it was Jesus Christ 
himself that told it to Mary Magdalene, and 
that she did not go into the sepulchre, but only 
stooped down and looked in. 

Now, if the writer of those four books had 
gone into a court of justice to prove an alibi (for 
it is of the nature of an alibi that is here at- 
tempted to be proved, namely, the absence c-f 
a dead body by supeimatural means), and had 
they given their evidence in the same contra- 
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dictory manner as it is here given, they would 
have been in danger of having their ears cropped 
for perjury, and would have justly deserved it. 
Yet this is the evidence, and these are the books 
that have been imposed upon the world, as being 
given by divine inspiration, and as the un- 
changeable word of God. 

The writer of the book of Matthew, after giv- 
ing this account, relates a story that is not to 
be found in any of the other books, and which 
is the same I have just before alluded to. 

“Now,” says he (that is, after the conversa- 
tion the women had with the angel sitting upon 
the stone), “behold some of the watch [meaning 
the watch that he had said had been placed over 
the sepulchre] came into the city, showed unto 
the chief priests all the things that were done; 
and when they were assembled with the elders 
and had taken counsel, they gave large money 
unto the soldiers, saying. Say ye His disciples 
came by night, and stole him away while we 
alept; and if this come to the governor’s ears, 
we will persuade him, and secure you. So they 
took the money, and did as they were taught; 
and this saying [that his disciples stole him 
away] is commonly reported among the Jews 
until this day.” 

The expression, until this day, is an evidence 
that the book ascribed to Matthew was not writ- 
ten by Matthew, and that it had been manufac- 
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tured long after the time and things of which 
it pretends to treat; for the expression implies 
a great length of intervening time. It would 
be inconsistent in us to speak in this manner 
of anything happening in our own time. To 
give therefore, intelligible meaning to the ex- 
pression, we must suppose a lapse of some gen- 
erations at least, for this manner of speaking 
carries the mind back to ancient time. 

The absurdity also of the story is worth notic- 
ing; for it shows the writer of the book of 
Matthew to have been an exceedingly weak and 
foolish man. He tells a story that contradicts 
itself in point of possibility; for though the 
guard, if there were any, might be made to say 
that the body was taken away while they were 
asleep, and to give that as a reason for their not 
having prevented it, that same sleep must also 
have prevented their knowing how and by whom 
it was done, and yet they are made to say, that 
it was the disciples who did it. Were a man to 
tender his evidence of something that he should 
say was done, and of the manner of doing it, 
and of the person who did it, while he was 
asleep, and could know nothing of the matter, 
such evidence could not be rf^ceived; it will do 
well enough for Testament evirlence, but not for 
anything where truth is concerned. 

I come now to that part of the evidence in 
those books, that respects the pretended appear- 
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ance of Christ after this pretended resurrection. 

The writer of the book of Matthew relates, 
that the angel that was sitting on the stone at 
the mouth of the sepulchre, said to the two 
Marys, chap, xxviii., ver. 7, ‘^Behold Christ has 
gone before you into Galilee, there shall ye see 
him; lo, I have told you/* And the same writer 
at the next two verses (8, 9) makes Christ him- 
self to speak to the same purpose to these 
women immediately after the angel had told it 
to them, and that they ran quickly to tell it to 
the disciples; and at the 16th verse it is said, 
*‘Then the eleven disciples went away into 
Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them ; and when they saw him, they wor- 
shipped him.” 

But the writer of the book of John tells us a 
story very different to this; for he says, chap. 
XX., ver. 19, ^‘Then the same day at evening, be- 
ing the first day of the week [that is, the same 
day that Christ is said to have risen,] when the 
doors were shut, where the disciples were as- 
sembled, for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and 
stood in the midst of them/* 

According to Matthew the eleven were march- 
ing to Galilee to meet Jesus in a mountain, by his 
own appointment, at the very time when, ac- 
cording to John, they were assembled in another 
place, and that not by appointment, but in 
secret, for fear of the Jews. 
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The writer of the book of Luke contradicts 
that of Matthew more pointedly than John does; 
for he says expressly that the meeting was in 
J erusalem the evennig of the same day that he 
[Christ] rose, and that the eleven were there. 
See Luke, chap, xxiv., ver. 13, 33. 

Now, it is not possible, unless we admit these 
supposed disciples the right of willful lying, 
that the writer of those books could be any of 
the eleven persons called disciples; for if, ac- 
cording to Matthew, the eleven went into Galilee 
to meet Jesus in a mountain by his own appoint- 
ment, on the same day that he is said to have 
risen, Luke and John must have been two of that 
eleven; yet the writer of Luke says expressly, 
and John implies as much, that the meeting was 
that same day, in a house in Jerusalem; and, 
on the other hand, if, according to Luke and 
John, the eleven were assembled in a house in 
Jerusalem, Matthew must have been one of that 
eleven ; yet Matthew says the meeting was in a 
mountain in Galilee, and consequently the evi- 
dence given in those books destroys each other. 

The writer of the book of Mark says nothing 
about any meeting in Galilee ; but he says, chap, 
xvi., ver. 12, that Christ, after his resurrection, 
appeared in another form to two of them as 
they walked into the country, and that these 
two told it to the residue, who would not believe 
them. Luke also tells a story in which he keeps 
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Christ employed the whole day of this pretended 
resurrection, until the evening, and which 
totally invalidates the account of going to the 
mountain in Galilee. He says that two of them, 
without saying which two, went that same day 
to a village called Emmaus, three score furlongs 
(seven miles and a half) from Jerusalem, and 
that Christ, in disguise, went with them, and 
stayed with them unto the evening, and supped 
with them, and then vanished out of their sight, 
and re-appeared that same evening at the meet- 
ing of the eleven in Jerusalem. 

This is the contradictory manner in which the 
evidence of this pretended re-appearance of 
Christ is stated; the only point in which the 
writers agree, is the skulking privacy of that 
re-appearance ; for whether it was in the recess 
of a mountain in Galilee, or a shut-up house in 
Jerusalem, it was still skulking. To what 
cause, then, are we to assign this skulking? On 
the one hand it is directly repugnant to the sup- 
posed or pretended end — that of convincing the 
world that Christ had risen; and on the other 
hand, to have asserted the publicity of it would 
have exposed the writers of those books to pub- 
lic detection, and. therefore, they have been 
under the necessity of making it a private 
affair. 

As to the account of Christ being seen bv more 
than five hundred at once, it is Paul only who 
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says it, and not the five hundred who say it for 
themselves. It is, therefore, the testimony of 
but one man, and that, too, of a man who did 
not, according to the same account, believe a 
word of the matter himself at the time it is 
said to have happened. His evidence, supposing 
him to have been the writer of the 15th chapter 
of Corinthians, where this account is given, is 
like that of a man who comes into a court of 
justice to swear that what he had sworn before 
is false. A man may often see reason, and he 
has, too, always the right of changing his opin- 
ion ; but this liberty does not extend to matters 
of fact. 

I now come to the last scene, that of the ascen- 
sion into heaven. Here all fear of the Jews, 
and of everything else, must necessarily have 
been out of the question; it was that which, if 
true, was to seal the whole, and upon which the 
reality of the future mission of the disciples 
w'as to rest for proof. Words, whether declara- 
tions or promises, that passed in private, either 
in the recess of a mountain in Galilee or in a 
shut-up house in Jerusalem, even supposing 
them to have been spoken, could not be evidence 
in public; it was therefore necessary that this 
la<!t scene sho’i^d preehide the possibility of 
denial and dispute, and that it should be, as I 
have stated in the former part of the Age of 
Reason, as public and as visible as the sun ftt 
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noonday ; at least it ought to have been as public 
as the crucifixion is reported to have been. But 
to come to the point. 

In the first place, the writer of the book of 
Matthew does not say a syllable about it ; neither 
does the writer on the book of John. This be- 
ing the case, it is not possible to suppose that 
those writers, who effect to be even minute in 
other matters, would have been silent upon this, 
had it been true? The wi’itcr of the book of 
Mark passes it off in a careless, slovenly man- 
ner, with a single dash of the pen, as if he was 
tired of romancing or ashamed of the story. So 
also does the writer of Luke. Aiid even between 
these two, there is not an apparent agreement 
as to the place where his final parting is said to 
have been. 

The book of Mark saj^s that Christ appeared 
to the eleven as they sat at moat, alluding to 
the meeting of the eleven at Jerusalem; he then 
states the conversation that he says passed at 
that meeting; and immediately after says (as a 
school-boy would finish a dull story), '‘So then, 
after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was 
received up into heaven and sat on the right 
hand of God.” But the writer of Luke says, 
that the ascension was from Bethany; that he 
[Christ] led them out as far as Bethany, and 
was parted from them, and was carried up into 
heaven. So also was Mahomet; and as to 
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Moses, the apostle Jude says, ver. 9, “that 
Michael and the devil disputed about his body.** 
While we believe such fables as these, or either 
of them, we believe unworthily of the Almighty. 

I have now gone through the examination of 
the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John; and when it is considered that the 
whole space of time from the crucifixion to what 
is called the ascension is but a few days, ap- 
parently not more than three or four, and that 
all the circumstances are said to have happened 
nearly about the same spot, Jerusalem, it is, I 
believe, impossible to find in any story upon 
record so many and such glaring absurdities, 
contradictions and falsehoods as are in those 
books. They are more numerous and striking 
than I had any expectation of finding when I 
began this examination, and far more so than 
I had any idea of when I wrote the fonner part 
of the Age of Reason. I had then neither Bible 
nor Testament to refer to, nor could I procure 
any. My own situation, even as to existence, 
was becoming every day more precarious, and 
as I was willing to leave something behind me 
on the subject, I was obliged to be quick and 
concise. The quotations I then, made were from 
memory only, but they are correct; and the 
opinions T have advanced in that work are the 
effect of the most clear and long-established con- 
viction that the Bible and the Testament are 
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impositions upon tlie \ o;ld, that the fall of 
man, the account of Jesus ■ lirist being the Son 
of God, and of his dying to appease the wrath 
of God, and of salvation by that strange means, 
are all fabulous inventions, dishonorable to the 
wisdom and power of the Almighty; that the 
only true religion is Deism, by which I then 
meant, and mean now, the belief of one God, 
and an imitation of his moral character, or the 
practice of what are called moral virtues— and 
that it was upon this only (so far as religion is 
concerned) that I rested all my hopes of happi- 
ness hereafter. So say I now— and so help me 
God. 

But to return to the subject. Though it is 
impossible, at this distance of time, to ascertain 
as a fact who were the writers of those four 
books (and this alone is sufficient to hold them 
in doubt, and where we doubt we do not be- 
lieve), it is not difficult to ascertain negatively 
that they were not written by the persons to 
whom they are ascribed. The contradictions in 
those books demonstrate two things: 

First, that the writers could not have been 
eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses of the matters 
they relate, or they would have related them 
without those contradictions; and consequently, 
that the books have not been written bv the per- 
sons called apostles, who are supposed to have 
been witnesses of this kind. 
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Secondly, that the writers, whoever they were, 
have not acted in concerted imposition; but each 
writer separately and individually for himself, 
and without the knowledge of the other. 

The same evidence that applies to prove the 
one, applies equally to prove both cases ; that is, 
that the books were not written by the men 
called apostles, and also that they are not a 
concerted imposition. As to inspiration, it is 
altogether out of the question; we may as well 
attempt to unite truth and falsehood, as inspira- 
tion and contradiction. 

If four men are eye-witnesses and ear-wit- 
nesses to a scene, they will, without any concert 
between them, agree as to time and place when 
and where that scene happend. Their individ- 
ual knowledge of the thing, each one knowing 
it for himself, renders concert totally unneces- 
sary ; the one will not say it was in a mountain 
in the country, and the other at a ' ouse in town : 
the one will not say it wns at sunrise, and the 
other that it was dark. For in whatever place 
iC was, at whatever time it was, they know it 
equally alike. 

And, on the other hand, if four men concert 
a story, they will make their separate relations 
of that story agree and corroborate with each 
other to support the whole. That concert sup- 
plies the want of fact in the one case, as the 
knowledge of the fact supersedes, in the other 
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case, the necessity of a concert. The same con- 
tradictions, therefore, that prove that there has 
been no concert, prove also that the reporters 
had no knowledge of the fact (or rather of that 
which they relate as a fact), and detect also the 
falsehood of their reports. Those books, there- 
fore, have neither been written by the men called 
apostles, nor by impostors in concert. How then 
have they been written? 

I am not one of those who are fond of be- 
lieving there is much of that "which is called 
willful lying, or lying originally, except in the 
case of men setting up to be prophets, as in the 
Old Testament; for prophesying is lying pro- 
fessionally. In almost all other cases, it is not 
difficult to discover the progress by which even 
simple supposition, with the aid of credulity, 
will, in time, grow into a lie, and at last be told 
as a fact; and whenever wo can find a charitable 
reason for a thing of this kind, we ought not 
to indulge a severe one. 

The story of Jesus Christ appearing after he 
was dead is the story of an apparition, such as 
timid imaginations can always create in vision, 
and credulity believe. Stories of this kind had 
been told of the assassination of Julius Caesar, 
not many years before ; and they generally have 
their origin in violent deaths, or in the execu- 
tion of innocent persons. In cases of this kind, 
compassion lends its aid and benevolently 
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stretches the story. It goes on a little and a 
little further till it becomes a most certain 
truth. Once start a ghost and credulity fills up 
the history of its life, and assigns the cause of 
its appearance! one tells it one way, another 
another way, till there are as many stories about 
the ghost and about the proprietor of the ghost, 
as there are about Jesus Christ in these four 
books. 

The story of the appearance of Jesus Christ 
is told with that strange mixture of the natural 
and impossible that distinguishes legendary tale 
from fact. He is represented as suddenly com- 
ing in and going out when the doors were shut, 
and of vanishing out of sight and appearing 
again, as one would conceive of an unsubstan- 
tial vision; then again he is hungry, sits down 
to moat, and eats his supper. But as those 
who tell stories of this kind never provide for 
all the cases, so it is here: they have told us 
that when he arose he left his grave clothes be- 
hind him; but thev have forgotten to provide 
other clothes for him to appear in afterward, 
or to tell us Avhat he did with them when he 
ascended — whether he stripped all off. or went 
up clothes and all. In the case of Elijah, they 
have been careful enough to make him throw 
down his mantle; how it happened not to be 
burned in the chariot of fire they also have not 
told us. But as imagination supplies all defi- 
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ciencies of this kind, we may suppose, if we 
please, that it was made of salamander’s wool. 

Those who are not much acquainted with ec- 
clesiastical history may suppose that the book 
called the New Testament has existed ever since 
the time of Jesus Christ, as they suppose that 
the books ascribed to Moses have existed ever 
since the. time of Moses. But the fact is his- 
torically otherwise. There was no such book as 
the New Testament till more than three hundred 
years after the time that Christ is said to have 
lived. 

At what time the books ascribed to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John began to appear is alto- 
gether a matter of uncertainty. There is not 
the least shadow of evidence of who the persons 
were that wrote them, nor at what time they 
were written ; and they might as well have been 
called by the names of any of the other sup- 
posed apostles, as bv the names they are now 
called. The originals are not in the possession 
of any Christian Church existing, any more 
than the two tables of stone written on, they 
pretend, by the finarer of God, upon Mount 
Sinai, and given to Moses, are in the possession 
of the Jews. And even if thev were, there is no 
possibility of proving the handwriting in either 
case. At the time those books were written there 
was no printing, and consequently there could 
be no publication, otherwise than by written 
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copies, which any man might make or alter at 
pleasure, and call them originals.* Can we sup- 
pose it is consistent with the wisdom of the 
Almighty, to commit himself and his will to man 
upon such precarious means as these, or that 
it is consistent we should pin our faith upon 
such uncertainties ? We cannot make, nor alter, 
nor even imitate so much as one blade of grass 
that he has made, and yet we can make or alter 
words of God as easily as words of man. 

About three hundred and fifty years after the 
time that Christ is said to have lived, several 
writings of the kind I am speaking of were 
scattered in the hands of divers individuals ; and 
as the church had began to form itself into a 
hierarchy, or church government, with temporal 
powers, it set itself about collecting them into 
a code, as we now see them, called The New 
Testament. They decided by vote, as I have 

• The former part of the Age of Reason has not been published 
two years, and there is already an expression in it that is not mine. 
The expression is. The book of Luke uas carried by a majority of 
one voice only. It may be true, but it is not I that have said it. 
Some person, who might know of the circumstance, has added it in a 
note at the bottom of the page of soma of the editions, printed either 
in England or in America; and the printers, after that, have placed 
it into the body of the work, and made me the author of it. If this 
has happened within such a short sp^'ce ff time, not'withs^^nndlne the 
aid of p’-’ut’nrr wh’ch p’-events the aHeration of copVs individually, 
what mav not have happened in a much greater lencrth of time when 
there was no printing, and when anv man who could write could make 
a written copy, and call it an original by Matthew, Mark, Luke, or 
Johnt 
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before said in the former part of the Age of 
Reason, which of those writings, out of the col- 
lection they had made, should be the word of 
God, and which should not. The Rabbins of the 
Jews had decided, by vote, upon the books of 
the Bible before. 

As the object of the church, as is the ease in 
all national establishments of churches, was 
power and revenue, and terror the means it 
used, it is consistent to suppose that the most 
miraculous and wonderful writings they had 
collected stood the best chance of being voted. 
And as to the authenticity of the books, the vote 
stands in the place of it, for it can be traced no 
higher. 

Disputes, however, ran high among the people 
then calling themselves Christians; not only as 
to points of doctrine, but as to the authenticity 
of the books. In the contest between the per- 
sons called St. Augustine and Fauste, about the 
year 400, the latter says: “The books called 
the Evangelists have been composed long after 
the times of the apostles by some obscure men, 
who, fearing that the world would not give 
credit to their relation of matters of which they 
could not be informed, have published them 
under the names of apostles, and which are so 
full of sottishness and discordant relations, that 
there is neither agreement nor connection be- 
tween them.” 
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And in another place, addressing himself to 
the advocates of those books, as being the word 
of God, he says, “It is thus that your predeces- 
sors have inserted in the scriptures of our Lord 
many things, which, though they carry his name 
agrees not with his doctrines. This is not sur- 
prising, since that tve have often proved that 
these things have not been written by himself, 
nor by his apostles, but that for the greater part 
they are founded upon tales, upon vague reports, 
and put together by I know not what, half- Jews, 
but with little agreement between them, and 
which they have nevertheless published under 
the names of the apostles of our Lord, and have 
thus attributed to them' their own errors and 
their lies.”* 

The reader will see by these extracts, that the 
authenticity of the books of the New Testament 
was denied, and the books treated as tales, 
forgeries, and lies, at the time they were voted 
to be the word of God.f But the interest of the 


* I have these two extracts from Boulanger ^s Life j)f Paul, written 
in French. Boulanger has quoted them from the writings of Augus- 
tine against Fauste, to which ho refers. 

t Boulanger, in his Life of Paul has collected from the ecclesiastical 
histories, and from the writings of the fathers, as they are called, 
several matters which show the upinionr. that prevailed among the 
different sects of Christians at the time the Testament, as we now see 
it, was voted to be the word of God. The following extracts are 
from the second chapter of that work. 

“The Marcionists, (a Christian sect,) assumed that the evangelists 
were filled with falsities. The Manicheans, who formed a very 
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church, with the assistance of the fagot, bore 
down the opposition, and at last suppressed all 
investigation. Miracles followed upon miracles, 
if we will believe them, and men were taught 
to say they believed whether they believed or 
not. But (by way of throwing in a thought) 
the French Revolution has excommunicated the 
church from the power of working miracles; 
she has not been able, with the assistance of all 
her saints, to work one miracle since the revo- 
lution began ; and as she never stood in greater 
need than now, we may, without the aid of divi- 
nation, conclude that all her former miracles 
were tricks and lies. 

When we consider the lapse of more than 
three himdred years intervening between the 

numerous sect at the commencement of Christianity, rejected as false 
all the New Testament, and showed other writings quite different that 
they gave for authentic. The Cerinthians, like the Marcionists, ad- 
mitted not the Acts of the Apostles. The Encratites, and the Sever- 
ians, adopted neither the Acts nor the Epistles of Paul. Chrysostom, 
in a homily which he made upon the Acts of the Apostles, says that 
in his time, about the year 400, many people kne\ • nothing either of 
the author or of the book. St. Irene, who lived before that time, 
reports that the Valentinions, like several other sects of Christians, 
accused the scriptures of being filled with imperfections, errors, and 
contradictions. The Ebionites, or Nazarincs, who were the first 
Christians, rejected all the Epistles of Paul and regarded him as an 
impostor. They report, among other things, that he was originally a 
pagan, that he came to Jerusalem, "vhere he lived some time; and that 
having a mind to marrv the daughter of the high priest, he caused 
himself to be circumcised; but that not being able to obtain her, he 
quarreled with the Jews and wrote against circumcision, nnd against 
the observance of the sabbath, and against all the legal ordinances. 
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time that Christ is said to have lived and the 
time the New Testament was formed into a 
book, we must see, even without the assistance 
of historical evidence, the exceeding uncertainty 
there is of its authenticity. The authenticity of 
the book of Homer, so far as regards the author- 
ship, is much better established than that of 
the New Testament, though Homer is a thou- 
sand years the most ancient. It is only an 
exceedingly good poet that could have written 
the book of Homer, and therefore few men only 
could have attempted it; and a man capable of 
doing it would not have thrown away his own 
fame by giving it to another. In like manner, 
there were but few that could have composed 
Euclid’s Elements, because none but an exceed- 
ingly good geometrician could have been the 
author of that work. 

But with respect to the books of the New 
Testament, particularly such parts as tell us of 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ, any 
person who could tell a story of an apparition, 
or of a nian^s walking, could have made such 
books; for the story is most wretchedly told. 
The chance, therefore, of forgery in the Testa- 
ment, is millions to one greater than in the case 
of Homer or Euclid. Of the numerous priests 
or parsons of the present day, bishops and all, 
every one of them can make a sermon, or trans- 
late a scran of Latin, especially if it had been 
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translated a thousand times before ; but is there 
any among them that can write poetry like 
Homer, or science like Euclid? The sum total 
of a person’s learning, with very few excep- 
tions, is a & ah, and hie, hcec, hoc; and their 
knowledge of science is three times one is three ; 
and this is more than sufficient to have enabled 
them, had they lived at the time, to have written 
all the books of the New Testament. 

As the opportunities of forgeries were 
greater, so also was the inducement. A man 
could gain no advantage by writing under the 
name of Homer or Euclid; if he could write 
equal to them, it would be better that he wrote 
under his own name; if inferior, he could not 
succeed. Pride would prevent the former, and 
impossibility the latter. But with respect to 
such books as compose the New Testament, all 
the inducements were on the side of forgery. 
The best imagined history that could have been 
made, at the distance of two or three hundred 
years after the time, could not have passed for 
an original under the name of the real writer; 
the only chance of success lay in forgery, for 
the church wanted pretence for its new doctrine, 
and truth and talents were out of the question. 

But as is not uncommon (as before observed) 
to relate stories of persons walking after they 
are dead, and of ghosts and apparitions of such 
as have fallen by some violent or extraordinary 
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means; and as the people of that day were in 
the habit of believing such things, and of the 
appearance of angels, and also of devils, and of 
their getting into people’s insides and shaking 
them like a fit of an ague, and of their being 
cast out again as if by an emetic — (Mary Mag- 
dalencj the book of Mark tells us, has brought 
up, or been brought to bed of seven devils) — 
it was nothing extraordinary that some story 
of this kind should get abroad of the person 
called Jesus Christ, and become afterward the 
foundation of the four books ascribed to Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John. Each writer told 
the tale as he hfiard it, or thereabouts, and gave 
to his book the name of the saint or the apostle 
whom tradition had given as the eye-witness. 
It is only upon this ground that the contradic- 
tion in those books can be accounted for ; and if 
this be not the case, they are downright imposi- 
tions, lies and forgeries, without even the 
apology of credulity. 

That they have been written by a sort of half 
Jews, as the foregoing quotations mention, is 
discemable enough. The frequent references 
made to that chief assassin and impostor, Moses, 
and to the men called prophets, establish this 
point; and, on the other hand, the church has 
complimented the fraud by admitting the Bible 
and the Testament to reply to each other. Be- 
tween the Christian Jew and the Christian 
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Gentile, the thing called a prophecy and the 
thing prophesied, the type and the thing typi- 
fied, the sign and the thing signified, have been 
industriously rummaged up and fitted together, 
like old locks and pick-lock keys. The story 
foolishly enough told of Eve and the serpent, 
and naturally enough as to the enmity between 
men and serpents (for the serpent always bites 
about the heel, because it cannot reach higher; 
and the man always knocks the serpent about 
the head, as the most effectual way to prevent 
its biting*) this foolish story, I say, has been 
made into a prophecy, a type, and a promise to 
begin with; and the lying imposition of Isaiah 
to Ahaz, That a virgin shall conceive and hear 
a son, as a sign that Ahaz should conquer, when 
the event was that he was defeated (as already 
noticed in the observations on the book of 
Isaiah), has been perverted and made to serve 
as a winder up. 

Jonah and the whale are also made into a 
sign or a type. Jonah is Jesus, and the whale 
is the grave ; for it is said (and they have made 
Christ to say of it himself). Matt. chap, xii., 
ver. 40, “For as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of 
Man be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth.” But it happens, awkwardly 

* It shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel . — OenesiBi 
chap, iii, verse 15. 
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enough, that Christ, according to their own ac- 
count, was but one day and two nights in the 
grave; about 36 hours, instead of 72; that is, 
the Friday night, the Saturday, and the Satur- 
day night ; for they say he was up on the Sunday 
morning by sunrise, or before. But as this fits 
quite as well as the hite and the hick in Genesis, 
or the virgin and her son in Isaiah, it will pass 
in the lump of orthodox things. Thus much for 
the historical part of the Testament and its 
evidences. 

Epistles of Paa?.— The epistles ascribed to 
Paul, being fourteen in number, almost fill up 
the remaining part of the Testament. Whether 
those epistles were written by the person to 
whom they are ascribed is a matter of no great 
importance, since the writer, whoever he was, 
attempts to prove his doctrine by argument. He 
does not pretend to have been witness to any 
of the scenes told of the resurrection and the 
ascension, and he declares that he had not be- 
lieved them. 

The story of his being struck to the ground 
as he was journeying to Damascus has nothing 
in it miraculous or extraordinary; he escaped 
with life, and that is more than many others 
have done, who have been struck with lightning ; 
and that he should lose his sight for three days, 
and be unable to eat or drink during that time, 
is nothing more than is common in such condi- 
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tions. His companions that were with him 
appear not to have suffered in the same manner, 
for they were well enough to lead him the re- 
mainder of the journey; neither did they pre- 
tend to have seen any vision. 

The character of the person called Paul, ac- 
cording to the accounts given of him, has in it 
a great deal of violence and fanaticism; he had 
persecuted with as much heat as he preached 
afterward ; the stroke he had received had 
changed his thinldng, without altering his con- 
stitution; and either as a Jew or a Christian, 
he was the same zealot. Such men are never 
good moral evidences of any doctrine they 
preach. They are always in extremes, as well 
of actions as of belief. 

The doctrine he sets out to prove by argument 
is the resurrection of the same body, and he 
advances this as an evidence of immortality. 
But so much will men differ in their manner 
of thinking, and in the conclusions they draw 
from the same premises, that this doctrine of 
the resurrection of the same body, so far from 
being an evidence of immortality, appears to 
me to furnish an evidence against it; for if I 
have already died in this body, and am raised 
again in the same body in which I have lived, 
it is a presumptive evidence that I shall die 
again. That resurrection no more secures me 
against the repetition of dying, than an ague- 
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fit, when passed, secures me against another. 
To believe, therefore, in immortality, I must 
have a more elevated idea than is contained in 
the gloomy doctrine of the resurrection. 

Besides, as a matter of choice, as well as of 
hope, I had rather have a better body and a 
more convenient form than the present. Every 
animal in the creation excels us in something. 
The winged insects, without mentioning doves 
or eagles, can pass over more space and with 
greater ease in a few minutes than man can in 
an hour. The glide of the smallest fish, in pro- 
portion to its bulk, exceeds us in motion almost 
beyond comparison, and without weariness. 
Even the sluggish snail can ascend from the 
bottom of a dungeon, where a man, by the want 
of that ability, would perish; and a spider can 
launch itself from the top, as a playful amuse- 
ment. The personal powers of man are so 
limited, and his heavy frame so little constructed 
to extensive enjoyment, that there is nothing to 
induce us to wish the opinion of Paul to be true. 
It is too little for the magnitude of the scene— 
too mean for the sublimity of the subject. 

But all other arguments apart, the conscious- 
ness of existence is the only conceivable idea 
we can have of another life, and the continuance 
of that consciousness is immortality. The con- 
sciousness of existence, or the knowing that we 
exist, is not necessarily confined to the same 
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form, nor to the same matter, even in this life. 

We have not in all cases the same form, nor 
in any case the same matter that composed our 
bodies twenty or thirty years ago; and yet we 
are conscious of being the same persons. Even 
legs and arms, which make up almost half the 
human frame, are not necessary to the con- 
sciousness of existence. These may be lost or 
taken away, and the full consciousness of ex- 
istence remain; and were their place supplied 
by wings, or other appendages, we cannot con- 
ceive that it would alter our consciousness of 
existence. In short, we know not how much, 
or rather how little, of our composition it is, 
and how exquisitely fine that little is, that 
creates in us this consciousness of existence; 
and all beyond that is like the pulp of a peach, 
distinct and separate from the vegetative speck 
in the kernel. 

Who can say by what exceedingly fine action 
of fine matter it is that a thought is produced 
in what we call the mind? and yet that thought 
when produced, as I now produce the thought 
I am writing, is capable of becoming immortal, 
and is the only production of man that has that 
capacity. 

Statues of brass or marble will perish; and 
statues made in imitation of them are not the 
same statues, nor the same workmanship, any 
more than the copy of a picture is the same 
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picture. But print and reprint a thought a 
thousand times over, and that with materials 
of any kind — carve it in wood and engrave it 
on stone, the thought is eternally and identically 
the same thought in every case. It has a capa- 
city of unimpaired existence, unaffected by 
change of matter, and is essentially distinct and 
of a nature different from everything else that 
we know or can conceive. If, then, the thing 
produced has in itself a capacity of being im- 
mortal, it is more than a token that the power 
that produced it, which is the self-same thing 
as a consciousness of existence, can be immortal 
also; and that as independently of the matter 
it was first connected with, as the thought is of 
the printing or writing it first appeared in. 
The one idea is not more difficult to believe than 
the other, and we can see that one is true. 

That the consciousness of the existence is not 
dependent on the same form or the same matter 
is demonstrated to our senses in the works of 
the creation, as far as our senses are capable of 
receiving that demonstration. A very numer- 
ous part of the animal creation preaches to us, 
far better that Paul, the belief of a life here- 
after. Their little life resembles an earth and 
a heaven — a present and a future state, and 
comprises, if it may be so expressed, immor- 
tality in minature. 

The most beautiful parts of the creation to 
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our eye are the winged insects, and they are not 
so originally. They acquire that form and that 
inimitable brilliancy by progressive changes. 
The slow and creeping caterpillar-worm of to- 
day passes in a few days to a torpid figure and 
a state resembling death ; and in the next change 
comes forth in all the miniature magnificence 
of life, a ^lendid butterfly. No resemblance 
of the former creature remains; everything is 
changed; all his powers are new, and life is to 
him another thing. We cannot conceive that 
the consciousness of existence is not the same in 
this state of the animal as before; why then 
must I believe that the resurrection of the same 
body is necessary to continue to me the con- 
sciousness of existence hereafter? 

In the former part of the Age of Reason I 
have called the creation the only true and real 
word of God; and this instance, or this text, in 
the book of creation, not only shows to us that 
this thing may be so, but that it is so ; and that 
the belief of a future state is a rational belief, 
founded upon facts visible in the creation; for 
it is not more difficult to believe that we shall 
exist hereafter in a better state and form than 
at present, than that a worm should become 9 
butterfly, and quit the dunghill for the atmos- 
phere, if we did not know it as a fact. 

As to the doubtful jargon ascribed to Paul 
in the Ifith chapter of I. Corinthians, which 
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makes part of the burial service of some Chris- 
tian sectaries, it is as destitute of meaning as 
the tolling of a bell at a funeral; it explains 
nothing to the understanding — ^it illustrates 
nothing to the imagination, but leaves the reader 
to find any meaning if he can. “All flesh (says 
he) is nbt the same flesh. There is one flesh of 
men; another of beast; another of fishes; and 
another of birds.” And what then? — nothing. 
A cook could have said as much. “There are 
also (says he) bodies celestial, and bodies ter- 
restrial; the glory of the celestial is one, and 
the glory of the terrestrial is another.” And 
what then?— nothing. And what is the differ- 
ence ? nothing that he has told. “There is (says 
he) one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the moon, and another glory of the stars.” And 
what then?— nothing; except that he says that 
one star differeth from another star in glory, 
instead of distance; and he might as well have 
told us that the moon did not shine so bright as 
the sun. All this is nothing better than the jar- 
gon of a conjuror, who picks up phrases he does 
not understand, to confound the credulous people 
who have come to have their fortunes told. 
Priests and conjurors are of the same trade. 

Sometimes Paul affects to be a naturalist and 
to prove his system of resurrection from the 
principles of vegetation. “Thou fool (says he), 
that which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
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it die.” To which one might reply in his own 
language and say, “Thou fool, Paul, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die not; 
for the grain that dies in the ground never does, 
nor can vegetate. It is only the living grains 
that produce the next crop. ” But the metaphor, 
in any point of view, is no simile. It is succes- 
sion, and not resurrection. 

The progress of an animal from one state of 
being to another, as from a worm to a butterfly, 
applies to the case ; but this of a grain does not, 
and shows Paul to have been what he says of 
others, a fool. 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to 
Paul were written by him or not, is a matter of 
indifference; they are either argumentative or 
dogmatical; and as the argument is defective 
and the dogmatical part is merely presumptive, 
it signifies not who wrote them. And the same 
may be said for the remaining parts of the 
Testament. It is not upon the epistles, but upon 
what is called the Gospel, contained in the four 
books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, and upon the pretended prophecies, that 
the theory of the church calling itself the Chris- 
tian Church is founded. The epistles are de- 
pendent upon those, and must follow their fate ; 
for if the story of Jesus Christ be fabulous, all 
reasoning founded upon it as a supposed truth 
must fall with it. 
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We know from history that one of the princi- 
pal leaders of this church, Athanasius, lived at 
the time the New Testament was formed;* and 
we know also, from the absurd jargon he left us 
under the name of a creed, the character of 
the men who formed the New Testament; and 
we know also from the same history that the 
authenticity of the books of which it is composed 
was denied at the time. It was upon the vote 
of such as Athanasius, that the Testament was 
decreed to be the word of God ; and nothing can 
present to us a more strange idea than that of 
decreeing the word of God by vote. Those who 
rest their faith upon such authority put man 
in the place of God, and have no foundation for 
future happiness; credulity, however, is not a 
crime, but it becomes criminal by resisting con- 
viction. It is strangling in the womb of the 
conscience the efforts it makes to ascertain 
truth. We should never force belief upon our- 
selves in anything. 

I here close the subject of the Old Testament 
and the New. The evidence I have produced 
to prove them forgeries is extracted from the 
books themselves, and acts, like a two-edged 
sword, either way. If the evidence be denied, 
the authenticity of the scriptures is denied with 
it; for it is scripture evidence; and if the erd- 

* Athanasius died, according to the Church chronology, in the year 
371 . 
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deuce be admitted, the authenticity of the books 
is disproved. The contradictory impossibilities 
contained in the Old Testament and the New, 
put them in the case of a man who swears for 
and against. Either evidence convicts him of 
perjury, and equally destroys reputation. 

Should the Bible and the New Testament 
hereafter fall, it is not I that have been the oc- 
casion. I have done no more than extracted the 
evidence from the confused mass of matter with 
which it is mixed, and arranged that evidence 
in a point of light to be clearly seen and easily 
comprehended; and, having done this, I leave 
the reader to judge for himself, as I have judged 
for myself. 


CONCLUSION. 

In the former part of the Age of Reason I 
have spoken of the three frauds, mystery, 
miracle, and prophecy; and as I have seen 
nothing in any of the answers to that work that 
in the least affects what I have there said upon 
those subjects, I shall not encumber this Second 
Part with additions that are not necessary. 

I have spoken also in the same work upon 
what is called revelation, and have shown the 
absurd misapplication of that term to the books 
of the Old Testament and the New ; for certainly 
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revelation is out of the question in reciting any- 
thing of which man has been the actor or the 
witness. That which a man has done or seen, 
needs no revelation to tell him he had done it 
or seen it, for he knows it already ; nor to enable 
him to tell it or to write it. It is ignorance or 
imposition to apply the term revelation in such 
cases: yet the Bible and Testament are classed 
under this fraudulent description of being all 
revelation. 

Revelation then, so far as the term has re- 
lation between God and man, can only be applied 
to something which God reveals of his will to 
man; but though the power of the Almighty to 
make such a communication is necessarily ad- 
mitted, because to that power all things are 
possible, yet the thing so revealed (if anything 
ever was revealed, and which, by the bye, it is 
impossible to prove), is revelation to the person 
only to whom it is made. His account of it to 
another person is not revelation; and whoever 
puts faith in that account, puts it in the man 
from whom the account comes; and that man 
may have been deceived, or may have dreamed 
it, or he may be an impostor and may lie. There 
is no possible criterion whereby to judge of the 
truth of what he tells, for even the morality of 
it would be no proof of revelation. In all such 
cases the proper answer would be, **Wlien it is 
revealed to me, I will believe it to he a revela- 
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tion; hut it is not, and cannot he incumbent upon 
me to believe it to be revelation before; neither 
is it proper that I should take the word of a 
man as the word of God, and put man in the 
place of God.” This is the manner in which I 
have spoken of revelation in the former part 
of the Age of Reason; and which, while it rever- 
entially admits revelation as a possible thing, 
because, as before said, to the Almighty all 
things are possible, it prevents the imposition 
of one man upon another, and precludes the 
wicked use of pretended revelation. 

But though, speaking for myself, I thus admit 
the possibility of revelation, I totally disbelieve 
that the Almighty ever did communicate any- 
thing to man, by any mode of speech, in any 
language, or by any kind of vision, or appear- 
ance, or by any means which our senses are 
capable of receiving, otherwise than by the 
universal display of himself in the works of the 
creation, and by that repugnance we feel in our- 
selves to bad actions, and the disposition to do 
good ones. 

The most detestable wickedness, the most 
horrid cruelties, and the greatest miseries that 
have afflicted the human race have had their 

I 

origin in this thing called revelation, or revealed 
religion. It has been the most dishonorable 
belief against the character of the Divinity, the 
most destructive to morality and the peace and 
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happiness of man, that ever was propagated 
since man began to exist. It is better, far better, 
that we admitted, if it were possible, a thousand 
devils to roam at large, and to preach publicly 
the doctrine of devils, if there were any suc^ 
than that we permitted one such impostor and 
monster as Moses, Joshua, Samuel, and the 
Bible prophets, to come with the pretended word 
of God in his mouth, and have credit among us. 

Whence arose all the horrid assassinations of 
whole nations of men, women, and infants, with 
which the Bible is filled, and the bloody perse- 
cutions and tortures unto death, and religious 
wars, that since that time have laid Europe in 
blood and ashes — whence rose they but from 
this impious thing called revealed religion, and 
this monstrous belief that God has spoken to 
man ? The lies of the Bible have been the cause 
of the one, and the lies of the Testament of the 
other. 

Some Christians pretend that Christianity 
was not established by the sword; but of what 
period of time do they speak? It was impos- 
sible that twelve men could begin with the 
sword; they had not the power; but no sooner 
were the professors of Christianity sufficiently 
powerful to employ the sword, than they did so, 
and the stake and fagot, too; and Mahomet 
could not do it sooner. By the same spirit that 
Peter cut off the ear of the high priest’s servant 
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(if the story be true), he would have cut off his 
head, and the head of his master, had he been 
able. Besides this, Christianity grounds itself 
originally upon the Bible, and the Bible was 
established altogether by the sword, and that in 
the worst use of it— not to terrify, but to ex- 
tirpate. The Jews made no converts; they 
butchered all. The Bible is the sire of the Testa- 
ment, and both are called the word of God. 
The Christians read both books; the ministers 
preach from both books; and this thing called 
Christianity is made up of both. It is then 
false to say that Christianity was not established 
by the sword. 

The only sect that has not persecuted are the 
Quakers ; and the only reason that can be given 
for it is, that they are rather Deists than Chris- 
tians. Thev do not believe much about Jesus 
Christ, and they call the scriptures a dead letter. 
Had they called them by a worse name, they had 
been nearer the truth. 

It is incumbent on every man who reverences 
the character of the Creator, and who wishes 
to lessen the catalogue of artificial miseries, and 
remove the cause that has sown persecutions 
thick among mankind, to expel all ideas of re- 
vealed religion, as a dangerous heresy and an 
impious fraud. What is that we have learned 
from this pretended thing called revealed re- 
ligion? Nothing that is useful to man, and 
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everything that is dishonorable to his maker. 
What is it the Bible teaches us?— rapine, 
cruelty, and murder. What is it the Testament 
teaches us?— to believe that the Almighty com- 
mitted debauchery with a woman engaged to be 
married, and the belief of this debauchery is 
called faith. 

As to the fragments of morality that are ir- 
regularly and thinly scattered in these books, 
they make no part of this pretended thing, re- 
vealed religion. They arc the natural dictates 
of conscience, and the bonds by which society 
is held together, and without which it cannot 
exist, and are nearly the same in all religions 
and in all societies. The Testament teaches 
nothing new upon this subject, and where it at- 
tempts to exceed, it becomes mean and ridicu- 
lous. The doctrine of not retaliating injuries 
is much better expressed in Proverbs, which is 
a collection as well from the Gentiles as the 
Jews, than it is in the Testament. It is there 
said. Proverbs xxv., ver. 21, *‘If thine enemy he 
hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he he 
thirsty, give him water to drinh’* ;* but when it 


• According to what is called Christ’s sermon on the mount, in the 
book of Matthew, where, among some other pood things, a great deal 
of this feigned morality is introduced, it is there expressly said, that 
the doctrine of forbearance, or of not retaliating injuries, was not 
any part of the doctrine of the Jews; but as this doctrine is found in 
Proverbs it must, according to that statement, have been copied from 
the Gentiles, from whom Christ had learned it. Those men, whom 
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is said, as in the Testament, ‘*If a man smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also*’ ; it is assassinating the dignity of for- 
bearance, and sinking man into a spaniel. 

Loving enemies is another dogma of feigned 
morality, and has besides no meaning. It is in- 
cumbent on man, as a moralist, that he does not 
revenge an injury; and it is equally as good in 
a political sense, for there is no end to retalia- 
tion, each retaliates on the other, and calls it 
justice ; but to love in proportion to the injury, 
if it could be done, would be to offer a premium 
for crime. Besides the word enemies is too 
vague and general to be used in a moral maxim, 
which ought always to be clear and defined, like 
a proverb. If a man be the enemy of another 
from mistake and prejudice, as in the case of 
religious opinions, and sometimes in politics, 
that man is different to an enemy at heart with 
a criminal intention; and it is incumbent upon 
us, and it contributes also to our own tranquility, 
that we put the best construction upon a thing 
that it will bear. But even this erroneous 

Jewish and Christian idolaters have abusively called heathens^ had 
much better and clearer ideas of justice and morality than arc to be 
found in the Old Testament, so far as it is Jewish; or in tho New 
The answer of Solon on the question, Which is the most perfect 
popular government has never been exceeded by any one since his 
time, as containing a maxim of political morality. '‘That,*’ says he, 
** where the least injury done to the meanest individual, is considered 
as an insult on the whole constitution.* * Solon lived about 500 years 
before Christ. 
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motive in him makes no motive for love on the 
other part; and to say that we can love volun- 
tarily, and Avithout a motive, is morally and 
physically impossible. 

Morality is injured by prescribing to it duties 
that, in the first place, are impossible to be per- 
formed ; and, if they could be, would be produc- 
tive of evil ; or, as before said, be premiums for 
crime. The maxim of doing as tve would he done 
unto does not include this strange doctrine of 
loving enemies ; for no man expects to be loved 
himself for his crime or for his enmity. 

Tho.se who preach this doctrine of loving their 
enemies are in general the greatest persecutors, 
and they act consistently by so doing; for the 
doctrine is hypocritical, and it is natural that 
hypocrisy should act the reverse of what it 
preaches. For my own part I disown the doc- 
trine, and consider it as a feigned or fabulous 
morality; yet the man does not exist that can 
say I have persecuted him, or any man, or any 
set of men, either in the American Revolution, 
or in the French Revolution ; or that I have, in 
any case, returned evil for evil. But it is not 
incumbent on man to reward a bad action with 
a good one, or to return good for evil ; and when- 
ever it is done, it is a voluntary act, and not a 
duty. It is also absurd to suppose that such 
doctrine can make any part of a revealed re- 
ligion. We imitate the moral character of the 
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Creator by forbearing with each other for he 
forbears with all ; but this doctrine would imply 
that he loved man, not in proportion as he was 
good, but as he was bad. 

If we consider the nature of our condition 
here, we must see there is no occasion for such 
a thing as revealed religion. What is it we want 
to know? Poes not the creation, the universe 
we behold, preach to us the existence of an 
Almighty Power that governs and regulates the 
whole? And is not the evidence that this crea- 
tion holds out to our senses infinitely stronger 
than anything we can read in a book that any 
impostor might make and call the word of God ? 
As for morality, the knowledge of it exists in 
every man’s conscience. 

Here we are. The existence of an Almighty 
Power is sufficiently demonstrated to us, though 
we cannot conceive, as it is impossible we should, 
the nature and manner of its existence. We 
cannot conceive how we came here ourselves, 
and yet we know for a fact that we are here. 
We must know also that the power that called 
us into being, can, if he please, and when he 
pleases, call us to account for the manner in 
which we have lived here ; and, therefore, with- 
out seeking any other motive for the belief, it 
is rational to believe that he will, for we know 
beforehand that he can. The probability or 
even possibility of the thing is all that we ought 
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to know ; for if we knew it as a fact, we should 
be the mere slaves of terror; our belief would 
have no merit, and our best actions no virtue. 

Deism, then, teaches us, without the possi- 
bility of being deceived, all that is necessary or 
proper to be known. The creatiop is the Bible 
of the Deist. He there reads, in the handwrit- 
ing of the Creator himself, the certainty of his 
existence and the immutability of his power, 
and all other Bibles and Testaments are to him 
forgeries. The probability that we may he 
called to account hereafter will, to a reflecting 
mind, have the influence of belief ; for it is not 
our belief or disbelief that can make or unmake 
the fact. As this is the state we are in, and 
which it is proper we should be in, as free 
agents, it is the fool only, and not the philoso- 
pher, or even the prudent man, that would live 
as if there were no God. 

But the belief of a God is so weakened by 
being mixed with the strange fable of the Chris- 
tian creed, and with the wdld adventures related 
in the Bible, and of the obscurity and obscene 
nonsense of the Testament, that the mind of 
man is bewildered as in a fog. Viewing all 
these things in a confused mass, he confounds 
fact with fable; and as he cannot believe all, he 
feels a disposition to reject all. But the belief 
of a God is a belief distinct from all other 
things, and ought not to be confounded with 
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any. The notion of a Trinity of Gods has en- 
feebled the belief of one God. A multiplication 
of beliefs acts as a division of belief; and in 
proportion as anything is divided it is weak- 
ened. 

Religion, by such means, becomes a thing of 
form, instead of fact — of notion, instead of 
principles; morality is banished to make room 
for an imaginary thing called faith, and this 
faith has its origin in a supposed debauchery; 
a man is preached instead of God ; an execution 
is an object for gratitude; the preachers daub 
themselves with the blood, like a troop of assas- 
sins, and pretend to admire the brilliancy it 
gives them ; they preach a humdrum sermon on 
the merits of the execution; then praise Jesus 
Christ for being executed, and condemn the 
Jews for doing it. A man, by hearing all this 
nonsense lumped and preached together, con- 
founds the God of the creation with the imag- 
ined God of the Christians, and lives as if there 
were none. 

Of all the systems of religion that ever were 
invented, there is none more derogatory to the 
Almighty, more unedifying to man, more repug- 
nant to reason, and more contradictorv in itself, 
than this thing called Christianity. Too absurd 
for belief, too impossible to convince, and too 
inconsistent for practice, it renders the heart 
torpid, or produe#**! only atheists and fanatics. 
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As an engine of power, it serves the purpose of 
depotism ; and as a means of wealth, the avarice 
of priests; but so far as respects the good of 
man in general, it leads to nothing here or here- 
after. 

The only religion that has not been invented, 
and that has in it every evidence of divine 
originality, is pure and simple Deism. It must 
have been the first, and will probably be the last, 
that man believes. But pure and simple Deism 
docs not answer the purpose of despotic govern- 
ments. They cannot lay hold of religion as an 
engine, but by mixing it with human inventions, 
and making their own authority a part; neither 
does it answer the avarice of priests, but by 
incorporating themselves and their functions 
with it, and becoming, like the government, a 
party in the system. It is this that forms the 
otlierwise mysterious connection of church and 
state ; the church humane, and the state tyrannic. 

Were man impressed as fully and as strongly 
as he ought to be with the belief of a God, his 
moral life would be regulated by the force of 
that belief; he would stand in awe of God and 
of himself, and would not do the thing that 
could not be concealed from cither. To give this 
belief the full opportunity of force, it is neces- 
sary that it acts alone. This is Deism. But 
when, according to the Christian Trinitarian 
scheme, one part of tied is represented by a 
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dying man, and another part called the Holy 
Ghost, by a flyirig pigeon, it is impossible that 
belief can attach itself to such wild conceits.* 

It has been the scheme of the Christian 
church, and of all the other invented systems 
of religion, to hold man in ignorance of the 
Creator, as it is of Government to hold man in 
ignorance of his rights. The systems of the one 
are as false as those of the other, and are cal- 
culated for mutual support. The study of the- 
ology, as it stands in Christian churches, is the 
study of nothing; it is founded on nothing; it 
rests on no principles ; it proceeds by no authori- 
ties ; it has no data ; it can demonstrate nothing ; 
and it admits of no conclusion. Not any thing 
can be studied as a science, without our being 
in possession of the principles upon which it is 
founded ; and as this is not the case with Chris- 
tian theology, it is therefore the study of noth- 
ing. 

Instead then, of studying theology, as is now 
done, out of the Bible and Testament, the mean- 
ings of which books are always controverted 
and the authenticity of which is disproved, it is 


• The book called the book of Matthew sa^'S, chap, iii, verse 16, 
that the Holy Ghost descended in the shape of a dove. It might as 
well have said a goose; the creatures are equally harmless, and the one 
is as much of a nonsensical lie as the other. The second of Acts, ver. 
2, 3. savs that it descended in a mighty rushing wind, in the shape of 
cloven ton ones, perhaps it was cloven feet. Such absurd stuff is only 
fit for talcs of witches and wizards. 
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necessary that we refer to the Bible of the 
creation. The principles we discover there are 
eternal and of divine origin ; they are the 
foundation of all the science that exists in the 
world, and must be the foundation of theology. 

We can know God only through his works. 
We cannot have a conception of any one at- 
tribute but by following some principle that 
leads to it. We have only a confused idea of 
his power, if we have not the means of compre- 
hending something of its immensity. We can 
have no idea of his wisdom, but by knowing the 
order and manner in which it acts. The princi- 
ples of science lead to this knowledge; for the 
Creator of man is the Creator of science; and 
it is through that mediiun that man can see God, 
as it were, face to face. 

Could a man be placed in a situation, and 
endowed with the power of vision, to behold at 
one view, and to contemplate deliberately, the 
structure of the universe; to mark the move- 
ments of the several planets, the cause of their 
varying appearances, the unerring order in 
which they revolve, even to the remotest comet ; 
their connection and dependence on each other, 
and to know the system of laws established by 
the Creator, that governs and regulates the 
whole, he would then conceive, far beyond what 
any church theology can teach him, the power, 
the wisdom, the vastness, the munificence of 
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the Creator; he would then see, that all the 
knowledge man has of science, and that all the 
mechanical arts by which he renders his situa- 
tion comfortable here, are derived from that 
source ; his mind, exalted by the scene, and con- 
vinced by the fact, would increase in gratitude 
as it increased in knowledge ; his religion or his 
worship would become united with his improve- 
ment as a man; any employment he followed, 
that had any connection with the principles of 
the creation, as everything of agriculture, of 
science and of the mechanical arts has, would 
teach him more of God, and of the gratitude he 
owes to him, than any theological Christian 
sermon he now hears. Great objects inspire 
great thoughts; great munificence excites great 
gratitude ; but the groveling tales and doctrines 
of the Bible and the Testament are fit only to 
excite contempt. 

Though man cannot arrive, at least in this 
life, at the actual scene I have described, he can 
demonstrate it, because he has a knowledge of 
the principles upon which the creation is con- 
structed.* We know that the greatest works 

• The Bible-makers have undertaken to give us, in the first chapter 
of Genesis, an account of the creation; and in doing this, they have 
demonstrated nothing but their ignorance. They make there to have 
been three days and three nights, evenings and mornings, before there 
was a sun; when it is the presence or absence of the sun that is the 
cause of day and night, and what is called his rising and setting that 
of morning and evening. Besides, it is a puerile and pitiful idea, to 
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can be represented in model, and that the uni- 
verse can be represented by the same means. 
The same principles by which we measure an 
inch, or an acre of ground, will measure to 
millions in extent. A circle of an inch diameter 
has the same geometrical properties as a circle 
that would circumscribe the universe. The 
same properties of a triangle that will demon- 
strate upon paper the course of a ship, will do 
it on the ocean; and when applied to what are 
called the heavenly bodies, will ascertain to a 
minute the time of an eclipse, though these 
bodies are millions of miles from us. This 
knowledge is of divine origin, and it is from the 
Bible of the creation that man has learned it, 
and not from the stupid Bible of the church, 
that teacheth man nothing. 

All the knowledge man has of science and of 
machinery, by the aid of which his existence is 
rendered comfortable upon earth, and without 
which he would be scarcely distinguishable in 

suppose the Almighty to say, Let there be light. It is the imperative 
manner of speaking that a conjuror uses when he says to his cups 
and balls, Presto, be gone, and most probably has been taken from it; 
08 Moses and his rod arc a conjuror and his wand. Longinus calls 
this expression the sublime; and, by the same rule, the conjuror is 
sublime too, for the manner of speaking is expressively and gram- 
matically the same. When authors and crliics talk of the sublime, 
they SCO not how nearly it borders on the ridiculous. The sublime of 
the critics, like some parts of Edmund Burke ^s Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, is like a windmill just visible in a fog, which imagination might 
distort into a flying mountain, or an archangel, or a flock of w.ld 
geese. 
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appearance and condition from a common 
animal, comes from the great machine and 
structure of the universe. The constant and 
unwearied observations of our ancestors upon 
the movements and revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, in what are supposed to have been the 
early ages of the world, have brought this 
knowledge upon earth. It is not Moses and the 
prophets, nor Jesus Christ, nor his apostles, that 
have done it. The Almighty is the great me- 
chanic of the creation ; the first philosopher and 
original teacher of all science. Let us, then, 
learn to reverence our master, and let us not 
forget the labors of our ancestors. 

Had we, at this day, no knowledge of ma- 
chinery, and were it possible that man could 
have a view, as I have before described, of the 
structure and machinery of the universe, he 
would soon conceive the idea of constructing 
some at least of the mechanical works we now 
have; and the idea so conceived would progres- 
sively advance in practice. Or could a model 
of the universe, such as is called an orrery, be 
presented before him and put in motion, his 
mind would arrive at the same idea. Such an 
object and such a subject would, while it im- 
proved him in knowledge useful to himself as 
a man and a member of society, as well as 
entertaining, afford far better matter for im- 
pressing him with a knowledge of, and a belief 
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in, the Creator, and of the reverence and grati- 
tude that man owes to him, than the stupid texts 
of the Bible and of the Testament, from which, 
be the talents of the preacher what they may, 
only stupid sermons can be preached. If man 
must preach, let him preach something that is 
edifying, and from texts that are known to be 
true. 

The Bible of the creation is inexhaustible in 
texts. Every part of scieice, whether con- 
nected with the geometry of the universe, with 
the systems of animal and vegetable life, or 
with the properties of inanimate matter, is a 
text as well for devotion as for philosophy— for 
gi’atitude as for human improvement. It will 
perhaps be said, that if such a revolution in the 
system of religion takes place, every preacher 
ought to be a philosopher. Most certainly; and 
every house of devotion a school of science. 

It has been by wandering from the immutable 
laws of science, and the right use of reason, and 
setting up an invented thing called revealed 
religion, that so many wild and blasphemous 
conceits have been tormed of the Almighty. 
The Jews have made him the assassin of the 
human species to make room for the religion of 
the Jews. The Christians have made him the 
murderer of himself and the founder of a new' 
religion, to supersede and expel the Jewish re- 
ligion. And to find pretence and admission for 
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these things, they must have supposed his power 
or his wisdom imperfect, or his will changeable ; 
and the changcableness of the will is imperfec- 
tion of the judgment. The philosopher knows 
that the laws of the Creator has never changed 
with respect either to the principles of science, 
or the properties of matter. Why, then, is it 
supposed tiiey have changed with respect to 
man? 

I uere close the subject. I have shown in all 
the foregoing parts of this work, that the Bible 
and Testament are impositions and forgeries; 
and I leave the evidence I have produced in 
proof of it, to be refuted, if any one can do it: 
and I leave the ideas that are suggested in the 
conclusion of the work, to rest on the mind of 
the reader ; certain as I am, that when opinions 
are free, either in matters of government or re- 
ligion, truth will finally and powerfully prevail. 


THE END. 



